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The  events  which  have  occurred  in 
South  Africa  during  the  last  few  years 
cannot  fail  to  produce  consequences 
deeper  and  more  far-reaching  than  the 
most  penetrating  observer  of  contem¬ 
porary  politics  could  have  contemplat¬ 
ed  at  the  moment  a  too  famous  Raid 
provoked  a  no  less  famous  telegram. 
The  effect  of  these  events  upon  British 
methods  of  conducting  the  national 
business,  and  upon  our  political  system, 
are  purely  domestic  questions  which 
need  not  be  discussed  here.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  one  of  the  obvious  lessons 
of  the  crisis  is  the  necessity  of  re¬ 
vising  the  relations  of  various  De¬ 
partments  of  Government  to  one  an¬ 
other,  with  the  object  of  obtaining 
greater  efficiency  and  of  abolishing  the 
fatal  Influence  of  the  Treasury,  which, 
by  Its  illegitimate  Interference  with 
naval  and  military  projects,  leads  to 
wasteful,  because  untimely,  outlay. 
It  is  patent  to  every  thinking  Eng¬ 
lishman  that  the  financial  affairs 
of  our  Empire  must  be  worked  on 
more  methodical  lines;  but  if  we  spend 
our  money  more  wisely  than  under 
the  present  anti-efficient  and  antl- 
economlcal  regime,  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  the  taxpayer  will  be  called 
upon  to  spend  more,  either  upon  our 
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Army  or  even  our  Navy;  he  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  ready  and  willing  and 
able  to  spend  whatever  the  national 
necessity  may  demand.  Great  Britain 
does  not  require  an  immense  army  of 
the  approved  Continental  type,  but  she 
does  require  a  splendidly  equipped  and 
highly  trained  force,  ready  for  trans¬ 
portation  at  short  notice  to  any  part  of 
her  over-sea  Empire  which  may  be 
menaced.  The  British  Navy  should  be 
increased  so  as  to  enable  us  to  meet 
any  three  Powers  at  sea  in  superior 
numbers.  The  naval  policy  and  avowed 
hostility  of  Germany,  to  which  even 
the  British  official  world  can  no  longer 
remain  blind,  will  force  us  to  keep  on 
a  war-footing  4n  the  North  Sea  a  fleet 
as  powerful  and  efficient  as  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  or  Channel  Squadrons.  Here, 
again,  the  money  required  will  be 
forthcoming;  but  while  some  of  us  be¬ 
lieve  that  our  present  annual  expendi¬ 
ture  of  sixty  millions  sterling  on  na¬ 
tional  defence  would,  in  provident  and 
efficient  hands,  supply  us  not  only  with 
the  Army,  but  also  with  the  Navy  we 
need— others  are  certain  of  it. 

The  lesson  which  foreign  countries 
may  learn  from  our  war  in  South  Af¬ 
rica  is  one  that  in  their  own  interest 
each  of  them  would  do  well  to  take  to 
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heart.  We  desire  to  avoid  swagger, 
which  is  said  to  be  a  British  charac¬ 
teristic,  and  is  probably  in  varying 
forms  a  characteristic  of  every  great 
nation  ■which  believes  in  Itself  and  its 
future;  but  to  all  Interested  in  under¬ 
standing  the  real  strength  of  this  na¬ 
tion  the  Boer  War  should  serve  as  a 
useful  warning.  The '  prolonged  and 
exasperating  struggle  has  once  more, 
exhibited  in  an  impressive  manner  the 
political  stability  of  British  institu¬ 
tions  and  the  steadfast  character  of  the 
British  race.  Reflecting  men  can  see 
that  the  living  generation  of  English¬ 
men  have  in  no  way  degenerated  from 
their  forbears  of  a  hundred  years  ago. 
In  the  earlier  period  there  were  two 
men  who  appreciated  the  inherent 
strength  of  this  country;  one  was  Wil¬ 
liam  Pitt,  while  the  other  was  Napoleon 
Bonaparte.  Pitt  knew  the  meaning  of 
Trafalgar.  The  conversation  which 
he  had  in  his  last  days  with  the  young 
general  who  was  rapidly  rising  to  fame 
and  who  was  destined  to  become  the 
great  Duke  of  Wellington,  shows  that 
his  prescient  Intellect  grasped  the  fact 
that,  in  spite  of  Austerlltz,  if  England 
were  only  true  to  herself,  Nelson’s  vic¬ 
tory  must  inevitably  drive  Napoleon 
to  a  policy  which  would  so  exasperate 
other  nations  that  they  would  ultimate¬ 
ly  turn  upon  him— Spain  giving  the  sig¬ 
nal.  His  vision  was  fulfllied;  England 
remained  true  to  herself,  and  the  stead¬ 
fastness  of  her  people  extorted  a  re¬ 
markable  tribute  from  Napoleon  to  his 
victorious  enemies  before  the  close  of 
his  life  at  St.  Helena:  “Had  I  been  in 
1815  the  choice  of  the  English  as  I  was 
of  the  French,  I  might  have  lost  the 
battle  of  Waterloo  without  losing  a 
vote  In  the  Legislature  or  a  soldier 
from  my  ranks.”  During  the  last  two 
years  It  has  been  abundantly  demon¬ 
strated  that  the  Englishmen  of  to-day 
have  the  same  grit  as  their  grandfa¬ 
thers,  and  the  quiet,  self-possessed 
manner  In  which  they  have  faced  the 


ignorant  execration  and  the  political 
animosity  of  the  civilized  world  is 
calculated  to  cause  unfriendly  commu¬ 
nities  to  pause.  They  have  with  quiet 
resolution  supported  the  Ministry— 
whose  half-hearted  measures  have  not 
always  made  support  easy— simply  be¬ 
cause  it  ■was  carrying  on  a  war,  and 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
men  in  England,  w’ho  have  all  their 
li^  es  been  bitter  opponents  of  the  po¬ 
litical  party  now  in  power,  have  acted 
with  the  single  object  of  strengthening 
the  hands  of  the  Government.  There 
have  been  hours  of  difficulty,  and  even 
of  danger,  ■when  more  than  one  foreign 
Power  desired,  and  tentatively  sought, 
to  form  a  coalition  against  this  country. 
It  was  the  temper  of  the  people  of  the 
British  Empire  backed  by  the  Navy 
tliat  stunned  into  sobriety  the  zealous 
malignity  of  those  who  were  willing  to 
wound,  but  afraid  to  strike.  The  de¬ 
tails  of  these  sinister  Intrigues  are  not 
only  familiar  to  the  British  Foreign 
Office,  but  their  existence  is  known  to 
the  intelligent  public;  and  we  must  ad¬ 
mit  at  the  outset  that  such  short-sight¬ 
ed  and  fatuous  cabals  have  not  ren¬ 
dered  easier  the  task  of  those  who  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  interests  of  England  lie 
in  the  direction  of  Improved  relations 
■with  certain  foreign  Powers  with 
■whom  at  present  British  relations  are 
only  “friendly”  in  the  strictly  diplo¬ 
matic  sense. 

The  efforts  of  certain  European  Pow¬ 
ers— because  neither  Japan  nor  the 
United  States  has  at  any  time  been  re¬ 
motely  Implicated  in  these  intrigues, 
which,  in  passing,  we  may  say  have 
never  received  the  slightest  encourage¬ 
ment  from  either  the  Austrian  Sover¬ 
eign  or  the  Italian  Government — have 
forced  the  conviction  upon  the  British 
people  that  their  national  policy  de¬ 
mands  more  serious  attention  than  it 
has  yet  received.  Englishmen  are  fully 
aware  that  the  real  origin  of  the  war 
in  South  Africa  was  the  want  of  a 
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clear  and  definite  policy  In  that  part 
of  the  world;  and  our  main  difilculties 
In  other  places  are  due  to  the  same 
cause.  The  indefiniteness  of  our  Colo¬ 
nial  policy  In  past  years  was  due  to  the 
deplorable  fact  that  during  a  great 
part  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria  a 
powerful  school  existed  among  us 
which  desired  to  divorce  the  Colonies 
from  the  Mother  Country.  In  the  year 
1863  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith,  then  Regius 
Professor  of  History  in  the  University 
of  Oxford— to  which,  mirabile  dictu,  he 
had  been  appointed  on  the  advice  of 
Lord  Derby,  the  brilliant  leader  of  the 
Conservative  party — published  a  work 
called  “The  Empire.”  This  year  (1863), 
as  Monsieur  Olllvler,  au  casur  Uger, 
aptly  observes,  happens  to  mark  the 
prominent  appearance  of  Bismarck  on 
the  stage  of  history.  Such  was  the 
moment  chosen  by  the  Oxford  Profes¬ 
sor  to  produce  a  book— which  was  re¬ 
ceived  at  the  time  with  no  little  ap¬ 
proval— not  only  advocating  the  dis¬ 
ruption  of  the  British  Empire,  but  ac¬ 
tually  advising  the  surrender  of  impor¬ 
tant  military  positions.  It  is  yet  profita¬ 
ble  to  read  the  obsolete  language  of  the 
learned  Professor,  if  only  to  note  how 
cruelly  events  hastened  to  stultify  his 
prophecies  and  to  derive  entertainment 
from  the  self-opinionated  Insistence 
with  which  he  announced  the  decline 
of  conquering  tendencies  among  na¬ 
tions.  Within  ten  years  of  his  start¬ 
ling  discovery  there  followed  in  quick 
succession  the  annexation  by  Prussia 
of  the  Elbe  duchies,  Bismarck’s  as¬ 
sault  upon  Austria,  and  the  tearing 
of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  from  France; 
a  series  of  events  which  not  only  trans¬ 
formed  the  peace-loving  Continent  of 
which  the  Professor  dreamed  into 
something  very  like  a  military  canton¬ 
ment,  but  created  a  united  Germany 
which,  having  exhausted  her  military 
ambition,  is  now  seeking  new  worlds 
to  conquer  on  the  ocean. 

The  gradual  decay  in  England  of  the 


shallow  and  pusillanimous  doctrines 
preached  by  the  Manchester  School, 
and  by  Professors  who  profess,  with¬ 
out  understanding,  English  history, 
has  not  been  the  work  of  English  poli¬ 
ticians.  It  Is  largely  due  to  Colonial 
infiuence.  The  truer  and  more  manly 
creed  of  national  responsibility  and 
imperial  duty  upheld  by  statesmen  of 
sense  and  action,  like  the  late  Sir  John 
Macdonald,  Queen  Victoria’s  Prime 
Minister  in  Canada,  made  steady  way 
throughout  the  Empire.  Its  accept¬ 
ance  was  followed  by  the  growth  of 
self-consciousness  amongst  those  free 
nations  which,  for  want  of  a  better 
name,,  we  still  call  self-governing  colo¬ 
nies.  Our  leading  thinkers  and  pubiic 
men,  with  the  conspicuous  and  hon¬ 
orable  exceptions  of  Lord  Rosebery, 
Mr.  W.  E.  Forster  and  Sir  John  Seeley, 
did  little  or  nothing  to  bring  these 
communities  into  closer  touch  with  one 
another  or  with  the  Mother  Country 
until  the  day  Mr.  Chamberlain  accept¬ 
ed  the  oflice  of  Colonial  Minister.  In¬ 
credible  as  it  now  seems,  some  of  our 
most  eminent  statesmen  positively  de¬ 
sired  to  sever  the  ties  between  the 
Colonies  and  the  Mother  Country.  In 
1873,  e.  g.,  Mr.  Gladstone  told  one  of 
the  writers  of  this  article  that  he  con¬ 
sidered  it  would  be  a  grand  thing  for 
England  if  she  could  get  rid  of  the 
colonies,  and  he  quoted  Sir  George 
Cornewall  Lewis,  who  passed  for  a  sa¬ 
gacious  man,  as  being  of  the  same  opin¬ 
ion.  Justice  compels  us  to  recognize 
that  the  Liberals  were  not  peculiar  in 
their  blindness  and  perversity  on  colo¬ 
nial  affairs.  There  remains  oil  record 
the  amazing  sentence  which  Mr.  Dis¬ 
raeli  wrote  to  Ijord  Malmesbury  during 
this  benighted  period:  “These  wretched 
Colonies  will  all  be  Independent  in  a 
few  years,  and  are  a  millstone  round 
our  necks.”  Even  Mr.  Goschen  was 
once  a  Little  Englander,  while  Profes¬ 
sor  Parkin  affirms  that  Lord  Thrlng 
(Parliamentary  counsel  to  successive 
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Cabinets)  at  one  time  actually  prepared 
a  Separation  Biil.  But  in  spite  of  all 
political  discouragement  the  Colonies 
clung  closer  to  the  Mother  Country, 
and  the  idea  of  severing  a  sacred  tie 
became  more  and  more  distasteful  to 
their  piety.  With  the  spread  of  edu¬ 
cation  and  the  growth  of  wider  knowl¬ 
edge  of  English  literature  and  Eng¬ 
lish  history,  our  kinsmen  beyond  the 
seas  took  increasing  pride  in  the  asso¬ 
ciation  of  their  new  land  with  the  old 
country,  and  in  their  own  identity  with 
the  stock  of  the  barons  of  Runnymede, 
the  yeomen  of  Cressy  and  Agincourt, 
the  sailors  of  Trafalgar  and  the  en¬ 
lightened  and  patriotic  statesmen  to 
whom  the  Anglo-Saxon  world  owes 
the  W’rit  of  Habeas  Corpus  and  the  Bill 
of  Rights.  Their  imagination  was  no 
less  fired  and  their  deepest  feelings  of 
reverence  were  stirred  when  they  saw 
the  noble  example  of  unswerving  pub¬ 
lic  duty  which  was  given  to  the  world 
by  the  Sovereign  to  whom  they  owed 
allegiance:  and  when  during  the  royal 
progress  through  London  on  June  22, 
1897,  the  representatives  of  these  splen¬ 
did  young  nations  were  seen  in  attend¬ 
ance  on  their  revered  ruler,  the  British 
Empire  had,  so  to  speak,  found  itself. 
From  that  moment  the  little  England¬ 
er,  who  had  been  an  anxiety,  ceased 
to  be  a  serious  factor  in  English  public 
affairs.  We  could  therefore  afford  to 
be  amused  at  the  announcement  of  the 
“Berliner  Post”  (which  is  not  profess¬ 
edly  a  comic  paper),  at  the  opening  of 
the  present  war  (October  13,  1899), 
that  in  the  British  colonies  “a  pro¬ 
nounced  movement  in  favor  of  separa¬ 
tion  from  the  Mother  Country  is  notice¬ 
able!” 

The  conduct  of  these  daughter  na¬ 
tions  during  our  South  African  strug¬ 
gle  has  driven  home  and  clenched  the 
object-lesson  of  Queen  Victoria’s  Ju¬ 
bilee.  and  the  people  of  England  most 
thoroughly  realize  that  the  atten^on 
of  their  statesmen  can  no  longer  be 


exclusively  devoted  to  the  domestic 
affairs  of  two  little  islands,  but  that 
henceforward  in  all  questions  of  pol¬ 
icy  we  must  give  a  close  and  sympa¬ 
thetic  consideration,  not  only  to  the 
interests,  but  also  to  the  feelings  of 
the  people  of  Greater  Britain. 

Closely  connected  with  the  subject  of 
inter-imperial  relations  is  the  policy 
which  the  British  Empire  should  pur¬ 
sue  as  regards  other  nations  and  em¬ 
pires.  We  shall  have  to  re-consider  our 
position  with  regard  to  them  one  by 
one;  for  it  must  be  owned  that  some 
of  our  Ministers  seem  to  be  living  un¬ 
der  the  spell  of  a  diplomacy,  which  the 
wisest  of  them  has  declared  to  be  “an¬ 
tiquated.”  We  wish  to  see  this  wisdom 
translated  into  action.  We  believe  it 
to  be  the  desire  of  the  nation  that  these 
old-time  prejudices  and  superstitions 
should  be  abandoned.  The  condition 
of  the  world  has  greatly  changed  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  century.  At  the  time 
when  the  “pilot  who  weathered  the 
storm”  was  laid  in  his  grave  at  the 
foot  of  his  father’s  statue  in  Westmin¬ 
ster  Abbey,  France  was  ahead  of  all 
European  countries  as  regards  popula¬ 
tion,  for  she  numbered  twenty-five  mil¬ 
lion  souls.  When  England  entered 
upon  her  Titanic  struggle  with  Napo¬ 
leon,  the  whole  European  population 
of  the  British  Empire  did  not  exceed 
fifteen  millions,  while  the  population 
of  the  United  States  was  not  much 
larger  than  that  of  Australia  at  the 
present  moment.  To-day  we  are  liv¬ 
ing  in  an  entirely  new  world,  the  de¬ 
velopment  and  progress  of  which  is 
the  topic  of  almost  every  leading  arti¬ 
cle,  so  we  need  not  descant  upon  it 
here.  Perhaps  the  main  fact  which 
should  impress  itself  upon  Englishmen 
in  considering  the  actual  international 
outlook  is  not  merely  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  growth  of  Germany— who  has 
achieved  greatness  by  trampling  on  her 
neighbors— but  the  fact  that  this  for¬ 
midable  community  is  becoming  in- 
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creasingly  dependent  on  a  foreign  food 
supply,  as  well  as  on  foreign  supplies 
of  raw  and  partially  manufactured  ar¬ 
ticles.  This  necessarily  Involves  the 
development  of  Germany  as  a  Sea 
Power,  and  It  Is  a  matter  for  every 
European  State  to  ponder  over.  She 
is  already  stronger  at  sea  than  either 
France  or  Russia.  It  therefore  affects 
them  as  well  as  England,  though  up  to 
a  certain  point  they  may  welcome  It, 
because  it  Is  the  cause  of  German  hos¬ 
tility  to  England.  No  one  has  brought 
this  hostility  so  graphically  before  the 
British  nation  as  the  present  Chancel¬ 
lor  of  the  German  Empire,  Count  von 
Billow.  He  loses  few  opportunities  in 
his  highly  flavored  discourses  in  the 
Reichstag  of  displaying  his  contempt 
for  Great  Britain,  though  both  before 
and  after  more  than  one  of  these  public 
demonstrations,  private  assurances, 
have  been  conveyed  to  the  British  Gov¬ 
ernment  that  the  speaker  need  not  be 
taken  seriously  as  he  was  merely  “con¬ 
ciliating”  German  Anglophobes— usual¬ 
ly  of  the  Agrarian  class  to  which  he 
belongs.  One  of  these  utterances, 
however,  stands  by  Itself,  and  as  it  Is 
quite  incapable  of  being  explained 
away.  Count  von  Billow  has  not  at¬ 
tempted  any  explanation.  In  reply  to 
an  interpellation,  he  Informed  the 
Reichstag  that  the  telegram  sent  by 
Kaiser  Wilhelm  to  President  Kruger 
In  1890  was  not,  as  had  been  represent¬ 
ed  in  this  country,  the  offspring  of  an 
unpremeditated  Impulse  of  resentment 
against  the  Jameson  Raid,  but  it  was 
a  deliberate  effort  to  ascertain  how  far 
Germany  could  reckon  on  the  support 
of  France  and  Russia  In  forming  an 
anti-British  combination.  The  Chan¬ 
cellor  owned  that  the  effort  had  failed, 
pre.sumably  because  our  supposed  ene¬ 
mies  were  unwilling  to  play  Into  the 
hands  of  Germany;  he  explained  that. 
In  consequence,  German  foreign  policy 
had  necessarily  to  take  another  tack, 
since  “isolation”  had  been  demonstrat¬ 


ed.  We  doubt  whether  history  records 
in  the  relations  between  great  Powers 
a  more  impudent  avowal  of  a  more  un¬ 
friendly  act.  It  is  galling  to  English¬ 
men  to  reflect  that  Germany  was  re¬ 
warded  for  failing  to  raise  Europe 
against  us  by  an  Anglo-German  agree¬ 
ment  securing  to  her  the  reversion  to 
spacious  territories  to  which  she  has  no 
sort  of  claim,  though  they  may  have 
been  in  the  Kaiser’s  capacious  mind 
when  he  despatched  his  telegram. 

The  official  advocates  of  the  Naval 
Bills  which  have  been  introduced  into 
the  “Reichstag”  during  the  last  three 
years  have  made  no  concealment  as  to 
the  objective  of  the  modern  German 
navy,  and  that  portion  of  the  German 
press  which  takes  its  cue  from  the 
Government  has  told  us  In  language 
impossible  to  misunderstand  that  Ger¬ 
many  aspires  to  deprive  us  of  our  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  ocean.  “Unsere  Zukunft 
llegt  auf  dem  Wasser;”  such  is  the 
swelling  phrase  of  the  Kaiser;  but,  like 
all  his  rhetoric,  there  is  serious  purpose 
behind  it.  At  the  present  time  it  is 
estimated  that  a  substantial  proportion 
of  the  food  of  the  entire  population  of 
Germany  is  sea-borne.  She  is  becom¬ 
ing  transformed  from  an  agricultural 
into  an  industrial  community,  and  if 
the  process  continues  for  another  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  century,  while  remaining  se¬ 
cured  against  actual  starvation  by  her 
land  frontiers,  she  will  become  no  less 
dependent  on  the  ocean  highways  for 
her  prosperity  than  we  are.  Great 
Britain  Is  therefore  confronted  with 
the  development  of  a  new  sea  power 
founded  on  the  same  economic  basis 
as  herself,  and  impelled  by  a  desire  to 
be  supreme.  But  Vocean  ne  comporte 
qu'un  seul  mattre.  We  have  secured 
in  the  past  the  sovereignty  of  the  seas, 
and  our  sceptre  cannot  be  wrested  from 
us  without  a  desperate  and  bloody 
struggle.  Germany  -will  not  be  so  in¬ 
sane  as  to  attempt  this  task  single- 
handed,  at  any  rate  for  many  years  to 
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come;  and  It  is  for  other  Powers  to 
consider  in  the  interval  whether  it  is 
for  their  advantage  to  support  her  in 
a  joint  attack  on  England,  in  which,  as  is 
evident  from  recent  revelations,  Presi¬ 
dent  Faure  clearly  foresaw  that  the 
brunt  of  battle  would  fall  upon  others, 
while  the  lion’s  share  of  any  plunder 
would  fall  to  Germany.  It  is  by  no 
means  improbable  that  such  a  coalition 
might  be  worsted.  We  have  before 
now  successfully  faced  the  world  in 
arms  on  the  ocean;  but  on  the  unlikely 
hypothesis  of  our  fleet  being  crushed, 
it  may  be  as  well  for  other  nations  to 
make  up  their  minds  what  they  might 
expect  to  gain  if  the  German  eagle  re¬ 
placed  the  Union  Jack  as  the  symbol  of 
sea  power. 

We  approach  the  delicate  question  of 
our  relations  with  Russia  with  consid¬ 
erable  diffidence,  as  the  omniscient 
German  press  has  declared  at  any  time 
during  the  last  twenty  years  that  the 
Interests  of  England  and  Russia  are 
as  irreconcilable  as  their  hatred  is 
liereditary.  It  can  hardly  be  denied 
that  the  “honest  broker”  in  Berlin  has 
exploited  this  assumed  antagonism 
with  much  skill  and  no  little  profit  to 
himself,  but  it  has  yet  to  be  pointed 
out  what  benefit  has  accrued  to  either . 
of  the  traditional  antagonists.  There 
are  grounds  for  asserting  that  this 
question  has  lately  been  asked  in  re¬ 
sponsible  quarters  in  Russia,  and  that 
to-day  the  Russian  Government  is  less 
ready  “to  pull  the  chestnuts  out  of  the 
fire,”  to  use  a  favorite  Teutonic  meta¬ 
phor,  for  Count  von  Billow  than  she 
used  to  be  for  his  illustrious  predeces¬ 
sor,  Prince  Bismarck.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  failure  of  the  Russian 
Emperor  to  act  on  the  ami¬ 
able  exhortations  of  the  leading 
German  journals  by  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  our  pre-occupations  in 
South  Africa  has  made  an  unmistak¬ 
able  inipresslon  on  the  public  opinion 
of  this  country.  The  “National  Zei- 


tung,”  one  of  Prince  Bismarck’s  fa¬ 
vored  organs,  kindly  Informed  us  on 
October  1,  1899:  “If  England  gets  into 
military  difficulties  in  South  Africa,  If 
the  war  is  protracted,  or  if  it  takes  an 
unfavorable  turn,  Russia  would  not  re¬ 
main  idle.  The  opportunity  for  Russian 
aggrandizement  in  Asia  would  be  too 
tempting.”  Of  all  countries  in  the 
world,  the  Power  which  would  have 
most  reason  to  rue  the  substitution  of 
Germany  for  Great  Britain  as  the  mis¬ 
tress  of  the  seas  would  be  Russia. 
When  Kaiser  Wilhelm  came  on  his 
fruitful  visit  to  England  in  the  autumn 
of  1899,  which  produced  the  “graceful 
concession”  on  our  part  of  Samoa, 
prominent  Englishmen,  who  were  in¬ 
quisitive  as  to  the  significance  of  the 
great  naval  movement  then  under  way 
in  Germany,  received  the  comforting 
assurance  that  German  naval  arma¬ 
ments  were  exclusively  directed 
against  Russia,  being  intended  for  co¬ 
operation  with  England  in  the  Far  East 
and  for  the  maintenance  of  German  in¬ 
terests  in  the  Near  East.  In  a  sense, 
the  latter  suggestion  expresses  a  sub¬ 
stantially  accurate  fact.  If  once  the 
sea  powder  of  England  were  overthrown 
Germany  would  be  free  to  execute  her 
hostile  policy  towards  Russia,  who  is 
not  less  in  her  way  than  we  are.  There 
is  an  idea  growing  steadily  amongst 
Germans  that  Germany  should  expand 
into  an  empire  branching  from  the 
Bosphorus  to  the  Persian  Gulf;  thus 
would  territories  be  secured  enjoying 
an  excellent  climate,  to  which  the  sur¬ 
plus  stream  of  German  population, 
which  now  flows  to  the  United  States 
and  to  the  British  Empire,  might  be 
diverted,  without  being  lost  to  the 
German  flag.  This  is  by  no  means  a 
new  idea;  it  is  the  revival  of  an  old 
idea,  and  it  means  of  course  the  su¬ 
premacy  of  Germany  in  the  Near  East 
and  the  supersession  of  the  Slav  by  the 
Teuton.  Such  is  the  objective  of  those 
ambitious  dreamers  known  as  the  Pan- 
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Germanic  League,  a  body  most  tender¬ 
ly  regarded  by  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  it  embodies  a  policy  as  an¬ 
tagonistic  to  Russia  as  the  German  na¬ 
val  program  is  hostile  to  England. 

Whatever  the  effect  of  recent  devel¬ 
opments  may  have  been  upon  Russia, 
the  attitude  of  the  German  nation  and 
the  suspicious  policy  of  the  German 
Government  has  led  a  continually  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  Englishmen  to  in¬ 
quire  whether  It  would  not  be  worth 
while  for  England  and  Russia  to  dis¬ 
cuss  their  differences  with  the  object 
of  arriving  at  a  working  understand¬ 
ing,  and,  if  possible,  a  comprehensive 
settlement?  Very  distinguished  Rus¬ 
sians  have  frequently  expressed  an 
earnest  desire  that  their  country  should 
seek  an  entente  with  England.  The 
late  Emperor  Alexander  openly  avowed 
his  desire  for  such  a  settlement.  The 
present  Emperor  Is  credited  with  the 
same  disposition  as  his  father,  and  has 
more  than  ence,  though  in  an  unosten¬ 
tatious  manner,  manifested  his  benefi¬ 
cent  intentions  towards  this  country. 
Had  Sir  Robert  Morler  lived,  it  is  al¬ 
most  certain  that  an  understanding 
would  have  been  arrived  at,  but  after 
his  death  the  Emperor  Alexander  III 
became  convinced  that  it  was  hopeless 
to  try  and  do  business  with  this  coun¬ 
try,  owing  to  the  Infiuence  of  a  certain 
school  of  English  politicians  whose 
unreasoning  antagonism  to  Russia  al¬ 
most  amounts  to  a  monomania.  We 
hasten  to  say,  however,  that  the  fault 
does  not  He  exclusively  with  England. 
A  main  difficulty  which  confronts  us 
whenever  the  subject  is  broached  is 
that  the  central  Government  of  St 
Petersburg  appears  to  be  unable  or  un¬ 
willing  to  control  the  action  of  its  more 
distant  agents.  We  have  had  several 
conspicuous  examples  recently  in 
China,  c.  g.,  where  Russian  officers 
have  treated  the  property  of,  or  pledged 
to,  British  subjects  in  a  most  high¬ 
handed  and  Intolerable  manner,  in  de¬ 


fiance  of  repeated  assurances  given  to 
our  Ambassador  at  St  Petersburg.  In 
fact,  these  cases  were  so  bad  that  we 
do  not  <  care  to  dwell  upon  them. 
Again,  a  letter  which  appeared  in  the 
“Times”  of  September  14,  signed  “K.,” 
narrated  an  episode  in  Persia  iUustrat- 
ing  the  difficulty  of  overcoming  the  ob¬ 
session  of  certain  Russian  officials, 
who  appear  to  think  that  their  whole 
duty  consists  in  playing  into  the  hands 
of  the  Germans  by  making  decent 
diplomatic  relations  between  England 
and  Russia  impossible.  It  appears 
that  while  Sir  Henry  Drummond  W’olff 
was  British  Minister  at  Teheran,  he 
endeavored  to  come  to  an  arrangement 
with  Russia  on  certain  Persian  ques¬ 
tions.  He  drew  up  a  memorandum, 
which  he  showed  confidentially  to  his 
Russian  colleague,  indicating  how  the 
vast  material  interests  of  Persia  might 
be  developed  to  the  advantage  of  all 
three  Powers  if  they  worked  together. 
The  only  use  which  the  Russian  Min¬ 
ister  made  of  this  memorandum  was 
to  ruin  the  British  Minister’s  infiuence 
in  Persia  by  giving  a  false  account  of 
the  whole  transaction  to  the  Shah, 
with  the  object  of  convincing  his  Ma¬ 
jesty  that  Great  Britain  desired  the 
partition  of  Persia!  At  the  same  time, 
we  in  England  must  remember,  when 
we  complain  of  such  conduct  on  the 
part  of  Russian  agents,  that,  bad  as  it 
is,  it  is  not  more  perfidious  than  ac¬ 
tions  which  our  Government  appears 
willing  to  tolerate  when  Germany  is 
the  culprit.  We  doubt  whether  in  the 
whole  range  of  diplomatic  Intercourse 
it  would  be  possible  to  point  to  the  be¬ 
havior  of  one  great  Power  to  another 
more  audaciously  cynical  in  its  dis¬ 
loyalty  than  the  conduct  of  Germany  to 
England  over  what  Count  von  Btilow 
has  been  pleased  to  christen  the 
“Yangtze  Agreement”— except  perhaps 
the  treason  of  Prussia  to  her  allies  on 
the  occasion  of  the  Peace  of  Basel. 

The  chief  political  obstacle  to  an 
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Anglo-Russian  understanding  is,  no 
doubt,  due  to  the  desire  of  Russia  to 
come  down  to  the  Persian  Guif.  If 
we  are  abie  to  recognize  and  tolerate 
her  ambition  in  that  quarter  our  an¬ 
tagonism  would  come  to  an  end,  at 
least  for  a  generation.  This  admittedly 
is  a  subject  of  great  difficulty,  and  one 
not  to  be  settled  oft-band;  but  that  is 
no  reason,  as  the  “Times”  has  lately 
pointed  out,  why  statesmen  should  not 
be  prepared  to  face  it  It  is  clearly 
our  interest,  as  it  is  our  intention,  to 
preserve  intact  the  status  quo  in  the 
Gulf  unless  we  can  come  to  an  arrange¬ 
ment  with  Russia  by  which  we  get  a 
quid  pro  quo.  That  status  has  been 
lately  threatened  by  the  Sultan  of  Tur¬ 
key  at  Koweit  the  port  at  the  head  of 
the  Gulf  which  the  Germans  are  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  marked  as  their  future 
naval  base,  and  which  is  to  be  tbe 
southern  terminus  of  the  great  trunk 
line  which  will  cross  Asia  Minor  from 
Constantinople.  The  Sultan  of  Turkey 
lately  made  use  of  certain  local  dis¬ 
turbances  between  Mubarak,  the 
Sheikh  of  Koweit,  and  the  Emir  of 
Najd  in  order  to  assert  his  sovereignty 
over  the  independent  sheikhs  of  the 
coast,  and  he  counted  on  vindicating 
his  pretensions  over  the  ruler  of  Ko¬ 
weit,  after  that  personage  had  been  de¬ 
feated  by  his  enemies.  Accordingly, 
the  Sultan  sent  a  corvette  full  of  troops 
to  Koweit.  Mubarak  immediately  ap¬ 
plied  for  British  protection,  and  when 
the  Turks  appeared  tliey  found  one  of 
our  gunboats  in  the  port,  and  the  Brit¬ 
ish  officer  informed  the  Turkish  com¬ 
mander  of  the  expedition  that  his 
troops  w’ould  not  be  allowed  to  land. 
There  the  matter  stands  for  the  pres¬ 
ent,  but  the  whole  incident  is  illustra¬ 
tive  of  the  handiwork  of  Germany,  who 
was  undoubtedly  egging  on  the  Sultan. 
The  attempt  w^as  mainly  directed 
against  the  British  policy  of  upholding 
the  present  situation  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  but  if  successful,  it  might  have 


a  very  considerable  bearing  on  the 
future  interests  of  Russia.  Is  it  not 
Idle  to  argue  that  Germany  has 
“claims”  to  a  port  on  the  Persian  Gulf, 
while  we  are  to  regard  the  appearance 
of  Russia  in  that  part  of  the  world  as 
a  casus  belli?  Some  acknowledged  au¬ 
thorities  have  held  that  the  manifest 
anxiety  of  Russia  to  penetrate  into 
Southern  Persia  and  to  secure  a  sea¬ 
port  is  a  subject  to  be  carefully  con¬ 
sidered  by  England.  In  this  connec¬ 
tion  a  thoughtful  paper  by  Sir  Richard 
Temple,  in  the  July  number  of  the 
“Royal  United  Service  Journal,”  de¬ 
serves  the  attention  of  the  statesmen 
of  both  countries;  and  it  may  also  be 
remarked  that  the  policy  of  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  close  our  controversy  with  Rus¬ 
sia  by  an  accord  on  the  Persian  Gulf 
was  advocated  at  the  close  of  his  ca¬ 
reer  by  no  less  a  person  than  Sir  Henry 
Raw’linson.  But  it  cannot  be  too  often 
repeated  that  the  condition  precedent 
of  such  an  agreement  is  the  active 
goodwill  of  the  powers  that  be  in  St. 
Petersburg.  It  is  for  them  to  reflect  as 
to  w'hether  the  co-operation  of  Eng¬ 
land  might  not  be  of  enormous  use  in 
promoting  Russian  trade  in  the  Far 
East.  At  present  Russia  has  already 
a  road  from  the  Caspian  to  the  Persian 
capital,  which  is  a  source  of  great 
proflt  to  her;  but  she  can  only  trans¬ 
port  goods  to  and  from  the  Persian 
Gulf  on  the  backs  of  camels  or  of 
mules;  and  the  cost  of  carriage  be¬ 
tween  the  Caspian  and  the  sea-coast, 
even  at  the  most  favorable  time  of  the 
year,  is  not  less  than  twenty  pounds 
a  ton. 

In  another  part  of  the  world  it  is 
for  the  Russians  to  consider  whether 
the  goodwill  of  England  might  not  be 
worth  cultivating.  The  question  of 
Manchuria  naturally  rankles  in  the 
mind  of  the  Japanese,  who  can  clearly 
see  that  if  a  Japanese  pied  A  terre  con¬ 
stituted  a  menace  to  the  Integrity  of 
the  Chinese  Empire,  which  was  the 
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pretext  on  which  she  was  ordered  out 
of  Port  Arthur,  then  the  establishment 
of  liussia  in  Manchuria  may  become  a 
very  formidable  menace  to  Japan. 
That  conviction  is  coming  home  with 
increasing  force  the  closer  Japan  views 
the  situation;  that  Russia  is  aware  of 
it  is  shown  by  her  studied  conciliation 
to  the  first-class  naval  and  military 
Power  lying  off  her  most  exposed  flank. 
She  feels  constrained  to  go  out  of  her 
way  to  appease  the  Japanese  Govern¬ 
ment  to  which  she  ostentatiously  com¬ 
municates  the  movements  of  her  troops 
in  Manchuria;  but  these  courtesies  do 
not  conciliate;  the  burning  indignation 
which  the  Russian  appropriation  of 
^lanchuria  raises  in  the  breast  of  Jap¬ 
an  may  be  concealed  for  a  while,  but 
she  is  merely  biding  her  time,  and 
awaiting  an  opportunity  for  displaying 
her  real  sentiments.  The  keystone  to 
British  policy  in  the  Far  East  is  a 
friendly  understanding  and  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  Japan;  but,  that  being  recog¬ 
nized,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  this 
country  from  supporting  a  settlement 
of  the  Manchurian  and  Corean  ques¬ 
tions  on  lines  which  would  be  regarded 
as  fairly  satisfactory  both  in  St  Pe¬ 
tersburg  and  in  Toklo.  If  the  Corean 
question  were  regularized,  Japan  would 
have  considerably  less  reason  than  at 
present  to  apprehend  Russian  schemes, 
and  Russia,  on  her  part,  might  devote 
herself  to  developing  her  far  eastern 
dominions  without  risk  of  Interruption 
from  Japan. 

Russian  statesmen  have  to  make  up 
their  minds  whether,  in  the  present 
condition  of  Russian  industries,  Russian 
agriculture  and  Russian  finance,  a 
friendly  understanding  with  England, 
which  would  relieve  her  anxieties  in 
the  Far  East,  and  which  might  result 
in  her  being  able  to  continue  her  Trans- 
Caucasian  and  Siberian  railways  to  the 
shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  which, 
lost  but  not  least,  might  enable  her 
to  carry  out  her  historic  mission  In 


the  Balkans,  is  not  worth  a  high 
price. 

Whether  our  readers  agree  with  the 
view  propounded  in  this  paper  or  not 
we  do  not  think  that  those  who  adopt 
a  purely  negative  attitude  by  denying 
the  existence  of  any  basis  for  an  entente 
between  the  Russian  and  British  Em¬ 
pires  are  entitled  to  be  heard.  If 
others  have  a  positive  policy  opposed 
to  that  which  we  are  setting  forth,  by 
all  means  let  them  produce  it,  and  in¬ 
duce  or  compel  the  British  Government 
to  adopt  it  and  execute  it.  But  in  the 
Interval  we  venture  to  sketch  in  out¬ 
line  some  suggestions  for  a  compre¬ 
hensive  settlement  between  the  two 
Powers  with  the  object  of  demonstrat¬ 
ing  to  the  sceptics  that  at  any  rate  the 
raw  material  for  an  Anglo-Russian 
agreement  abounds— whatever  may  be 
the  case  as  regards  the  good  will  and 
statesmanship  requisite  to  evolve  the 
finished  article.  We  would  invite  the 
reader  to  note  that  these  suggestions 
are  calculated  to  compromise  neither 
the  relations  between  Russia  and 
h'rance  nor  those  between  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  and  Japan. 

PROPOSED  ANGLO-RUSSIAN  UN¬ 
DERSTANDING. 

The  understanding  would  naturally 
fall  under  three  different  heads: 

I.  THE  NEAR  EAST. 

With  regard  to  the  Near  East  the 
basis  would  be  that  whilst  Russia  ab¬ 
stained  from  any  attempt  to  interfere 
with  the  status  quo  in  Egypt,  we  should 
frankly  recognize  that  the  fulfilment 
of  what  Russia  regards  as  her  historic 
mission  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula  con¬ 
flicts  with  no  vital  British  interests, 
and  that  in  Asiatic  Turkey  we  should 
abstain  from  favoring  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  German  schemes  of  ex¬ 
pansion. 
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II.  PERSIA  AND  CENTRAL  ASIA. 

With  regard  to  Persia  and  Central 
Asia,  we  might  offer  Russia  our  co-op¬ 
eration  in  the  development  of  railway 
communication  between  the  Caspian 
and  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  in  securing 
for  her  a  commercial  outlet  on  the 
Gulf  in  return  for  an  undertaking  on 
the  part  of  Russia  to  respect  the  politi¬ 
cal  status  quo  along  the  shores  of  the 
Gulf. 

III.  THE  FAR  EAST. 

With  regard  to  the  Far  East  the 
question  is  necessarily  more  compli¬ 
cated,  as  Japan  would  have  to  be  taken 
into  the  counsels  of  the  two  Empires 
and  a  basis  of  agreement  arrived  at 
which  would  satisfy  her  as  well  as 
Russia  and  Great  Britain. 

As  far  as  Japan  is  concerned,  such 
a  basis  might  be  found  in  the  recogni¬ 
tion  by  Russia  and  England  of  the 
Japanese  claim  to  an  exclusive  sphere 
of  Influence  in  Corea. 

Japan  would  presumably,  in  return 
for  this  concession,  have  no  objection 
to  a  formal  agreement  under  which 
Great  Britain  would  recognize  Russia’s 
claim  to  regulate  her  political  and  com¬ 
mercial  position  in  Manchuria  and 
Mongolia  by  direct  negotiation  with 
China,  and  Russia  would  in  like  man¬ 
ner  recognize  Great  Britain’s  claim  to 
regulate  in  the  same  way  her  political 
and  commercial  position  in  the  Yangtze 
Valley,  each  Power  binding  itself  to 
give  no  support  in  those  regions  to  the 
enterprise  of  any  other  Power.  With 
regard  to  all  other  questions  in  China, 
Great  Britain,  Russia  and  Japan  would 
agree  to  take  no  steps  without  mutual 
consultation. 

The  fact  of  Russia  being  a  party 
to  such  an  agreement  would  give 
France  a  guarantee  that  her  Interests 
would  be  taken  into  due  consideration, 
while  our  participation  would  afford  a 


natural  safeguard  to  the  commercial 
interests  of  the  United  States. 

The  effect  of  such  an  agreement,  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  customary  demon¬ 
strations  in  such  cases,  public  declara¬ 
tions  by  the  Sovereigns  and  their  offi¬ 
cial  representatives,  and  an  exchange 
of  visits  by  their  respective  fleets, 
would  at  once  remove  the  danger  of  a 
sudden  explosion  which  must  continue 
to  hang  over  the  whole  world  so  long 
as  the  Far  East  remains  the  powder- 
magazine  of  international  rivalries 
and  conflicting  interests  which  it  is  at 
present 

The  natural  consequence  of  this  un¬ 
derstanding  would  be  that  In  the  event 
of  war  between  Germany  and  Russia, 
Great  Britain  would  remain  neutral, 
and  in  the  event  of  war  between  Great 
Britain  and  Germany,  Russia  would 
remain  neutral.  Russia  would  no 
longer  give  cause  for  suspicion  that 
she  was  instigating  France  to  make 
war  against  us,  as  Count  Muravleff 
did  during  the  Fashoda  crisis,  and 
Great  Britain  would  cease  to  be  sus¬ 
pected  in  St.  Petersburg  of  encourag¬ 
ing  Japanese  hostility  to  Russia.  Japan, 
on  her  side,  would  be  relieved  of  the 
menace  of  a  possible  revival  against 
her  of  the  Triple  Alliance  of  1895. 

We  need  not  enlarge  upon  other 
points  in  the  European  relations  of 
Great  Britain.  Lord  Salisbury’s  Gov¬ 
ernment  deserves  credit  for  having 
strengthened  the  bonds  between  this 
nation  and  her  oldest  ally,  Portugal,  a 
country  we  should  stand  by  on  all  oc¬ 
casions.  On  the  other  hand,  have  not 
his  Majesty’s  Ministers  shown  some 
remissness  in  their  dealings  with  Italy? 
At  any  rate,  there  is  high  authority  tor 
saying  that  this  Is  the  feeling  in  the 
Quirinal.  Any  obstacle  to  Anglo-Ital- 
lan  friendship,  whatever  it  may  be, 
should  be  speedily  removed.  Italy  is 
a  country  specially  dear  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  people;  it  is  the  land  that  Byron 
loved  and  to  which  Palmerston  was 
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devoted.  Nothing  In  the  latter’s  bril¬ 
liant  career  does  him  more  credit  than 
his  persistent,  wise  and  courageous  ef¬ 
forts  to  liberate  Italy  from  thraldom. 
Apart  from  all  sentiment,  Italy  is  one 
of  the  natural  allies  of  England,  and 
we  have  not  so  many  that  we  can  af¬ 
ford  to  trifle  with  her.  Italian  states¬ 
men  have  one  and  all  proclaimed  their 
desire  to  maintain  the  status  quo  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  any  attempt  to  im¬ 
pair  the  supremacy  of  England  in  that 
sea  must  be  looked  askance  at  in  Italy, 
for  if  we  were  overthrown,  France — 
the  friend  of  the  Vatican— would  take 
our  place.  And  Just  as  Russia  has 
nothing  to  gain  but  everything  to  lose 
from  the  substitution  of  German  for 
British  supremacy,  so  Italy  would  have 
bitter  cause  to  rue  the  disappearance 
of  the  White  Ensign  from  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean.  On  her  side,  Italy  has  a  right 
to  expect  the  material  as  well  as  the 
moral  support  of  England  under  cer¬ 
tain  circumstances  easier  to  conceive 
than  to  discuss.  For  Instance,  should 
the  nightmare  which  haunts  European 
statesmanship  materialize,  and  the 
Austrian  Empire  be  plunged  into  the 
melting-pot  England  should  exert  her¬ 
self  to  secure  for  Italy  that  portion  of 
the  disjecta  membra  which  is  Italian  In 
sympathy  and  feeling.  Under  no  clr- 
surostances  should  we  tolerate  that  the 
German  flag  should  float  over  the  Ital¬ 
ian  city  of  Trieste. 

If  we  are  to  revert,  as  some  of  us  de¬ 
sire,  to  the  policy  of  Canning  and 
Palmerston,  and  energetically  support 
the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  llbCTty 
and  popular  rights  in  Europe,  the 
time  may  not  be  remote  when  we 
should  lift  up  our  voices  on  behalf  of 
the  Czechs  of  Bohemia.  In  so  doing 
we  shall  be  promoting  the  real  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  Austrian  Empire.  The  ques¬ 
tion  has  been  so  persistently  misrepre¬ 
sented  that  Englishmen  are  only  be¬ 
ginning  to  realize  that  the  Slavs  of 
Austria  are  not  the  disintegrating 


force  within  that  country.  But  it  is 
the  German  element  enrolled  under  the 
banner  of  the  Pan-Germanic  League 
which  threatens  the  existence  of  an 
empire  which  a  great  Czech  writer  has 
told  us  would  have  to  be  created  If  It 
did  not  exist 

To  sum  up,  then,  the  general  con¬ 
clusions  of  this  paper;  we  should  do 
everything  in  our  power  to  promote 
the  Interests  of  Italy  and  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  Italian  power,  while  we  need 
not  conceal  our  sympathies  for  the 
Bohemian  Slavs  and  the  Ideas  they 
represent,  and  we  should  adhere  firmly 
to  our  old  policy  of  alliance  with  Por¬ 
tugal.  We  are  the  only  great  Euro¬ 
pean  Power  which  covets  no  Euro¬ 
pean  territory,  and  It  ought  not  to  be 
beyond  the  resources  of  our  statesman¬ 
ship  to  profit  by  this  unique  feature 
in  our  position.  In  the  Far  East  the 
keystone  of  our  policy  will  be  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  our  entente  with  Japan.  It 
is  our  earnest  desire  to  meet,  if  possi¬ 
ble,  the  wishes  of  Russia,  particularly 
on  the  Persian  Gulf;  but  this  policy  is 
only  practicable  If  Russia  realizes  that 
our  co-operation  is  at  least  as  valuable 
to  her  as  hers  is  to  us.  We  may,  per¬ 
haps,  be  allowed  to  Interject  In  passing 
that  the  different  methods  and  systems 
of  government  and  political  Institutions 
in  the  two  empires  need  not  Interfere 
with  their  cordial  relations,  as  some 
Russians  seem  inclined  to  appre¬ 
hend. 

His  Excellency  Constantin  Pobiedo- 
nostseff.  Procurator  of  the  Holy  Synod, 
has  recently  published  an  article  In  the 
“North  American  Review”  expressing 
his  unmitigated  contempt  for  the  Par¬ 
liamentary  machinery  of  France,  Aus¬ 
tria,  Germany  and  Italy.  We  cannot 
but  suspect  that  he  Is  equally  hostile  to 
the  spread  of  English  theories  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  fears  they  might  con¬ 
ceivably  creep  into  Russia  in  the  wake 
of  the  Anglo-Russian  entente.  His 
Excellency  should  be  reassured  on  that 
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puiut.  Englishmen  are  beginning  to 
realize  that  their  institutions,  however 
suitable  to  this  country,  are  quite  un¬ 
suitable  even  to  nations  whose  histori¬ 
cal  development  is  much  more  similar 
to  that  of  England  than  is  the  history 
of  Russia.  The  Empire  of  the  Tsars, 
on  its  side,  possesses  interesting  and 
characteristic  institutions  which  it 
would  be  disastrous  to  impair,  but 
wlilch  could  not  be  transferred  to  other 
soils. 

In  seeking  to  close  our  prolonged 
contest  with  Russia,  we  are  desirous 
of  doing  something  which  would  be 
for  tlie  advantage  of  civilization,  and, 
should  it  be  effected.  It  would  not  be 
less  welcome  because  it  brought  us 
back  into  friendly  relations  with 
France — a  country  whose  historj’  Is 
closely  interwoven  with  our  own,  and 
with  which  we  share  so  many  political 
sentiments.  The  French  are,  perhaps, 
the  only  nation  which  will  make  sacri¬ 
fices  and  run  risks  for  the  sake  of 
those  who  enjoy  their  friendship.  They 
are  capable  of  sentimental  attachment 
as  well  as  sentimental  hatred. 

To  those  foreign  statesmen  who  say, 
or  are  supposed  to  say,  that  “it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  do  business  with  England,  see¬ 
ing  that  one  Government  isapt  to  reverse 
the  foreign  policy  of  its  predecessor,” 
we  would  reply  that  of  late  years  there 
have  been  various  influences  at  work 
to  steady  public  opinion  in  this  country 
on  questions  of  foreign  polities,  and 
that  the  break  on  a  change  of  Govern¬ 
ment  is  practically  Imperceptible.  The 
credit  of  this  continuity  is  principally 
due  to  Lord  Rosebery  and  his  adher¬ 
ents  in  Parliament  and  the  Press.  No 
one  familiar  with  the  perxonnel  of  our 
politics  can  seriously  suggest  that  if 
Lord  Salisbury  and  Lord  Lansdowne 
were  to  pursue  the  policy  set  forth  In 
this  paper  their  successors  would  fall 
to  keep  the  engagements  they  might 
Inherit. 

But  earnestly  as  we  advocate  a  par¬ 


ticular  policy  there  should  be  no  mis¬ 
understanding  as  to  our  motives.  We 
are  not  touting  for  alliances.  We  are 
prepared  to  entertain  friendly  overtures 
and  to  enter  alliances  on  suitable  terms 
and  for  practical  purposes;  and  for 
the  realization  of  ideals  beneficial  to 
the  world  at  large  we  think  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  should  be  prepared  to  make  con¬ 
siderable  though  reasonable  sacrifices. 
But  the  people  of  this  country  will  no 
longer  tolerate  a  policy  of  “graceful 
concessions,”  and  will  not  permit  any 
Ministry  or  any  personage  however  ex¬ 
alted  to  adopt  towards  any  Power  the 
attitude  which  has  been  too  long  fol¬ 
lowed  as  regards  Germany.  If  Russia 
wishes  to  come  to  us,  we  shall  meet 
her  cordially  and  at  least  half  way. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  Russia  and 
France,  one  or  both  of  them,  elect  to 
combine  with  Germany  In  an  attempt 
to  wrest  from  us  the  sceptre  of  the 
seas  and  to  replace  our  sovereignty 
by  that  of  Germany,  England  will  know 
how  to  meet  them.  The  Navy  Bill  in 
Germany  was  carried  through  with 
the  avowed  object  of  creating  a  navy 
which  “would  be  able  to  keep  the 
North  Sea  clear.”  We  have  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  clearing  out  of  the  North  Sea 
or  out  of  any  other  sea.  We  seek  no 
quarrel  with  any  Power;  but  if  Ger¬ 
many  thinks  It  her  Interest  to  force 
one  upon  us,  we  shall  not  shrink  from 
the  ordeal,  even  should  she  appear  on 
the  lists  with  France  and  Russia  as 
her  allies.  Germans  would,  however, 
do  well  to  realize  that  if  England  is 
driven  to  it,  England  will  strike 
home. 

Close  to  the  foundations  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  Empire,  which  has  hardly 
emerged  from  its  artificial  stage,  there 
exists  a  powder  magazine  such  as  is  to 
be  found  in  no  other  country,  viz..  So¬ 
cial  Democracy.  In  the  case  of  a  con¬ 
flict  with  Great  Britain,  misery  would 
be  caused  to  large  classes  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  population,  produced  by  the  total 
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collapse  of  subsidized  Industriee;  far-  ply  might  easily  make  that  magazine 
reaching  commercial  depression,  finan-  explode, 
cial  collapse,  and  a  defective  food  sup- 
Th*  National  Rarlow. 
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I. 

It  was  a  brilliant  day  in  early  June 
when  we  launched  our  canoe  on  the 
waters  of  the  ijanube,  not  one  hundred 
yards  from  its  source  in  the  Black  For¬ 
est,  and  commenced  our  Journey  of 
four  and  twenty  hundred  miles  to  the 
Black  Sea.  Two  weeks  before  we  had 
sent  her  from  London  to  Donaueschin- 
gen  by  freight,  and  when  the  railway 
company  telegraphed  the  word  arrived 
we  posted  after  her  with  tent,  kit¬ 
bags,  blankets,  cameras  and  cooking- 
apparatus. 

Donaueschingen  is  an  old-fashioned 
little  town  on  the  southern  end  of  the 
Schwarzwald  plateau,  and  the  railway 
that  runs  through  it  brings  It  appar¬ 
ently  no  nearer  to  the  world.  It 
breathes  a  spirit  of  remoteness  and 
ti’anquilllty  bom  of  the  forests  that  en¬ 
circle  it,  and  that  fill  the  air  with 
pleasant  odors  and  gentle  murmurings. 

There,  lying  snugiy  on  a  shelf  in  the 
goods-shed,  we  found  our  slender  craft, 
paddles  and  boot-hook  tied  securely  to 
the  thwarts— and  without  a  crack!  “No 
duty  to  pay,”  said  the  courteous  ofll- 
cial,  after  examining  an  enormous 
book,  “and  only  seventeen  marks  for 
freight-charges  the  whole  way  from  Ox¬ 
ford.”  She  was  sixteen  feet  long  (with 
a  beam  of  thirty-four  inches),  and  had 
the  slim,  graceful  lines  and  deep-curved 
ribs  of  the  true  Rice  Lake  (Ontario) 
build.  Two  or  three  Inches  would  float 
her,  and  yet  she  could  ride  safely  at 
top  speed  over  the  waves  of  a  rapid 
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that  would  have  capsized  a  boat  twice 
her  size.  Splendid  little  craft,  she 
bore  us  faithfully  and  well,  almost  like 
a  thing  of  life  and  intelligence,  round 
many  a  ticklish  corner  and  under  more 
than  one  dangerous  bridge,  though  this 
article  will  only  outline  some  of  our 
adventures  in  her  over  the  first  thou¬ 
sand  miles  as  far  as  Budapest 

From  the  yard  of  the  Schuetzen  Inn, 
where  she  lay  all  night  we  carried  her 
on  our  shoulders  below  the  picturesque 
stone  bridge  and  launched  her  in  a 
pool  where  the  roach  and  dace  fairly 
made  the  water  dance.  You  could 
toss  a  stone  over  the  river  here  with¬ 
out  an  effort,  and  when  we  had  said 
farewell  to  the  kindly  villagers  and 
steered  out  into  mid-stream  there  was 
so  little  water  that  the  stroke  of  the 
paddle  laid  bare  the  shining  pebbles 
upon  the  bottom  and  grated  along  the 
bed. 

“Happy  journey!”  cried  the  towns¬ 
folk  standing  on  the  bank  in  blue  trou¬ 
sers  and  waving  their  straw  hats.  “And 
quick  return,”  added  the  hotel-keeper, 
who  had  overcharged  us  abominably 
in  every  possible  item.  We  bore  him 
little  malice,  however,  for  there  were 
no  inns  or  hotel-bills  ahead  of  us;  and 
uncommonly  light-hearted  were  we  as 
the  canoe  felt  the  stream  move  beneath 
her  and  slipped  away  at  a  good  speed 
down  the  modest  little  river  that  most 
drop  twenty-two  hundred  feet  before 
it  pours  its  immense  volume  through 
three  arms  into  the  Black  Sea. 

At  first  our  progress  was  slow. 
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Patches  of  white  weeds  everywhere 
choked  the  river,  and  often  'brought 
us  to  a  complete  standstill,  and  In  less 
than  ten  minutes  we  were  aground  in 
a  shallow.  We  had  to  tuck  up  our 
trousers  and  wade.  This  was  a  fre¬ 
quent  occurrence  during  the  day,  and 
we  soon  realized  that  the  hundred  and 
twenty-five  miles  to  Ulm,  before  the 
tributaries  commence  to  pour  in  their 
icy  fioods  from  the  Alps,  would  be 
slow  and  diflicult.  But  what  of  that? 
It  was  glorious  summer  weather;  the 
mountain  airs  were  intoxicating,  and 
the  scenery  charming  beyond  words. 
Nowhere  that  day  was  the  river  more 
than  forty  yards  across,  or  over  three 
feet  deep.  The  white  weeds  lay  over 
the  surface  like  thick  cream,  but  the 
canoe  glided  smoothly  over  them, 
swishing  as  she  passed.  Her  slim  nose 
opened  a  pathway  that  her  stern  left 
gently  hissing  with  bubbles  as  the 
leaves  rose  again  to  the  surface;  and 
behind  us  there  was  ever  a  little  milk- 
white  track  in  which  the  blossoms 
swam  and  danced  in  the  sunshine  as 
the  current  raced  merrily  along  the 
new  channel  thus  made  for  it. 

Winding  in  and  out  among  broad 
fields  and  acres  of  reeds  we  dropped 
gently  down  across  the  great  plateau 
of  the  Black  Forest  mountains.  The 
day  was  hot  and  clear,  and  overhead 
a  few  white  clouds  sailed  with  us,  as 
it  were  for  company’s  sake,  down  the 
blue  reaches  of  the  sky.  Usually  we 
coasted  along  the  banks,  the  reeds 
touching  the  sides  of  the  canoe  and 
the  wind  playing  over  hosts  of  nod¬ 
ding  fiowers  and  fields  level  to  our  eyes 
with  standing  hay,  while,  in  the  dis¬ 
tance,  the  mountain-slopes,  speckled 
with  blue  shadows,  were  ever  opening 
into  new  vistas  and  valleys.  Here  the 
peaceful  Danube  still  dreams,  lying  in 
her  beauty-sleep  a«  it  were,  and  with 
no  hint  of  the  racing  torrent  that  comes 
later  with  full  waking.  Pretty  vil¬ 
lages  appeared  along  the  banks  at  in¬ 


tervals.  Pforen  was  the  first,  snugly 
gathered  into  the  nook  of  the  hills;  a 
church,  a  few  red-roofed  houses,  a 
wooden  bridge  and  a  castle  with  a  fine 
stork  staring  down  at  us  from  her  nest 
in  the  ruined  tower.  The  peasants 
were  away  in  the  fields  and  we  drifted 
lazily  by  without  so  much  as  a  greet¬ 
ing.  Niedingen  was  the  second,  where 
a  huge  crucifix  presided  over  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  quaint  bridge,  and  where 
we  landed  to  buy  butter,  potatoes  and 
onions.  Gutmadingen  was  the  third; 
and  here  a  miller  and  his  men  helped 
our  portage  over  the  weir  while  his 
wife  stood  in  the  hot  sunshine  and 
asked  questions. 

“Where  are  you  going  to?” 

“The  Black  Sea.”  She  had  never 
heard  of  it,  and  evidently  thought  we 
were  making  fun  of  her.  “Ulm,  then,” 
Ah!  Ulm  she  knew.  “But  it’s  an 
enormous  distance!  And  is  the  tent  for 
rain?”  she  asked. 

“No;  for  sleeping  in  at  night.” 

“Acfc  iro«/”  she  exclaimed.  “Well, 
I  wouldn’t  sleep  a  night  in  that  tent, 
or  go  a  yard  in  that  boat,  for  anything 
you  could  give  me.” 

The  miller  was  more  appreciative. 
He  gave  us  a  delicious  drink— a  sort 
of  mead,  which  was  most  refreshing 
and  which,  he  assured  us,  would  not 
affect  the  head  in  the  least— and  told 
us  there  were  twenty-four  more  weirs 
before  we  reached  Ulm,  the  beginning 
of  navigation.  But  none  the  less  he, 
too,  had  his  questions  to  ask. 

“I  thought  all  the  Englishmen  had 
gone  to  the  war.  The  papers  here  say 
that  England  is  quite  empty." 

The  temptation  was  too  great  to  re¬ 
sist  “No,”  we  said  gravely,  “only 
the  big  ones  went  to  the  war.  [We 
were  both  over  six  feet]  England  is 
still  full  of  men  of  the  smaller  sizes 
like  ourselves.”  The  expression  on 
his  face  lightened  our  work  consider¬ 
ably  for  the  next  mile. 

Soon  after  the  river  left  the  plateau 
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behind  It  and  took  a  sudden  leap  Into 
the  Donauthal.  We  shot  round  a  cor¬ 
ner  about  six  o’clock  and  came  upon  a 
little  willow-island  In  mid-stream.  Here 
we  landed  and  pitched  our  tent  on  the 
long  grass,  made  a  fire,  peeled  the  on¬ 
ions,  fried  our  strips  of  beef  with  the 
potatoes,  and  made  excellent  tea.  On 
all  sides  the  pines  crept  down  close 
Into  the  narrowing  valley.  In  the  even¬ 
ing  sunlight,  with  long  shadows  slant¬ 
ing  across  the  hills,  we  smoked  our 
pipes  after  our  'meal.  There  were  no 
flies  and  the  air  was  cool  and  sweet. 
Presently  the  moon  rose  over  the  ridge 
of  the  forest  behind  us  and  the  lights 
of  Immendlngen,  twinkling  through 
the  shadows,  were  Just  visible  a  mile 
below  us.  The  night  was  cool  and  the 
river  hurried  almost  silently  past  our 
tent-door.  When  at  length  we  went  to 
bed,  on  cork  mattresses  with  India-rub¬ 
ber  sheets  under  us  and  thick  Austrian 
blankets  over  us,  everything  was  sop¬ 
ping  with  dew. 

The  bells  of  Immendlngen  coming 
down  the  valley  were  the  flrst  sounds 
we  heard  as  we  went  to  bathe  at  seven 
o'clock  next  morning  In  tho  cold, 
sparkling  water;  and  later,  when  we 
scrambled  over  the  great  Immendlngen 
weir  no  villagers  came  to  look  on  and 
say  “Englander,  Englander,"  for  It  was 
Sunday  morning  and  they  were  all  at 
mass. 

The  valley  grew  narrower  and  lime¬ 
stone  cliffs  shone  white  through  the 
sombre  forests.  It  was  very  lonely 
between  the  villages.  The  river,  now 
sixty  yards  wide,  swept  In  great  semi¬ 
circular  reaches  under  the  very  shad¬ 
ow  of  the  hills;  storks  stood  about 
Ashing  In  the  shallows;  wild  swans 
flew  majestically  In  front  of  us— we 
came  across  several  nests  with  eggs— 
and  duck  were  plentiful  everywhere. 
Once,  In  an  open  space  on  the  hills,  we 
saw  a  fine  red  fox  motionless  in  his 
observation  of  some  duck— and  our¬ 
selves.  Presently  he  trotted  away  Into 


the  cover  of  the  woods  and  the  ducks 
quacked  their  thanks  to  us.  Th«i 
suddenly,  above  Mohringen,  Just  when 
we  were  congratulating  ourselves  that 
wading  was  over  for  good,  the  river 
dwindled  away  into  a  thin,  trickling 
line  of  water  that  showed  the  shape 
of  every  single  pebble  In  its  bed.  We 
went  aground  continually.  Half  the 
Danube  bad  escaped  through  fissures 
in  the  ground.  It  comes  out  again, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  mountains, 
as  the  river  Ach,  and  flows  into  the 
Lake  of  Constance.  The  river  was 
now  less  in  volume  than  when  we 
started,  clear  as  crystal,  dancing  in 
the  sunshine,  weaving  like  a  silver 
thread  through  the  valley,  and 
making  delightful  music  over  the 
stones.  Yet  most  of  our  Journey 
that  day  was  wading.  Trousers  were 
always  tucked  up  to  the  knees,  and 
we  had  to  be  ready  to  Jump  out  at  a 
moment’s  notice.  Before  the  number¬ 
less  little  rapids  the  question  was:  “Is 
there  enough  water  to  float  us?  Can 
we  squeeze  between  those  rocks?  Is 
that  wave  a  bidden  stone,  or  merely 
the  current?’’  The  steersman  stood 
up  to  get  a  better  view  of  the  channel 
and  avoid  the  sun’s  glare  on  the  water, 
and  in  this  way  we  raced  down  many 
a  bit  of  leaping,  hissing  water;  and. 
Incidentally,  had  many  a  sudden  shock 
before  the  end,  tumbling  out  headlong, 
banging  against  stones  and  shipping 
water  all  the  time.  The  canoe  got 
sadly  scratched,  and  we  decided  at 
length  to  risk  no  more  of  the  baby- 
rapids.  A  tom  canoe  in  the  Black 
Forest,  miles  from  a  railway,  spelt 
helplessness.  Thereafter  we  waded 
the  rapids.  It  was  a  hot  and  labori¬ 
ous  process— the  feet  Icy  cold,  the  head 
burning  hot,  and  the  back  always  bent 
double.  Weirs,  too,  became  frequent, 
and  unloading  and  reloading  was  soon 
reduced  to  a  science.  In  the  afternoon 
the  villagers  poured  out  to  stare  and 
look  on.  They  rarely  offered  to  help. 
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but  stood  round  as  close  as  possible 
while  we  unloaded,  examining  articles, 
and  asking  questions  ail  the  time.  They 
had  no  information  to  give.  Few  of 
them  knew  anything  of  the  river  ten 
miies  below  their  particular  village, 
and  none  had  ever  been  to  Ulm.  Now 
and  then  there  was  a  sceptical  “Dan 
iit  unmoglich  (that’s  impossible)," 
when  we  mentioned  Ulm  as  our  goal. 
“Ach  fe!  They’re  mad— in  that  boat!” 

From  Donauescbingen  to  Ulm  there 
is  a  weir  in  every  five  miles,  and  our 
progress  was  slow.  Whenever  the 
river  grew  deep  we  learned  to  know 
that  a  dam  was  near;  and  below  the 
dam  there  was  scarcely  enough  water 
to  fioat  an  eggshell  But  there  was  no 
occasion  to  hurry;  everything  was  done 
in  leisurely  fashion  in  this  great  gar¬ 
den  of  Wtirtemburg,  and  most  of  the 
villages  were  sound  asleep.  At  M5h- 
ringen,  indeed,  we  got  the  impression 
that  the  village  had  slept  for  at  least 
a  hundred  years  and  that  our  bustling 
arrival  had  suddenly  awakened  it  It 
lay  in  a  clearing  of  the  forest,  in  a 
charming  moesy  bed  that  no  doubt 
made  sleep  a  delightful  necessity.  The 
miller  invited  us  to  the  inn,  where  we 
found  a  score  of  peasants  in  their 
peaked  hats  and  black  suits  of  broad¬ 
cloth  sitting  each  in  front  of  a  foam¬ 
ing  tankard;  and  they  drank  so  slowly 
that  a  hundred  years  did  ndt  seem  too 
long  to  finish  a  tankard.  There  was 
very  little  conversation,  and  they 
stared  unconscionably,  bowing  gravely 
when  we  ordered  their  stone  mugs  to 
be  refilled  and  regarding  us  all  the  time 
with  steady,  expressionless  Interest.  In 
due  time,  however,  they  digested  us, 
and  then  the  stream  of  inevitable  ques¬ 
tions  burst  forth. 

“You  bivouac?  You  go  to  the  sea? 
If  you  ever  get  to  Ulm!  You  have 
come  the  whole  way  from  London  In 
that  shell?’’ 

We  gulped  down  the  excellent  cold 
beer  and  hurried  away.  The  river 


dwindled  to  a  width  of  a  dozen  yards 
and  wading  was  incessant.  We 
lightened  the  canoe  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible,  but,  our  kit  having  been  already 
reduced  to  what  seemed  only  strictly 
necessary,  there  was  little  enough  to 
throw  away— a  tin  plate,  a  tin  cup,  a 
fork,  a  spoon,  a  knife  and  a  red  cush¬ 
ion.  These  we  piled  up  in  a  little  mound 
upon  the  bank  with  a  branch  stuck  in 
the  ground  to  draw  attention.  I  won¬ 
der  who  is  now  using  those  costly  ar¬ 
ticles. 

Another  series  of  picturesque  vil¬ 
lages  glided  past  us:  Tuttlingen, 
famous  (as  the  dirty  water  proclaimed) 
for  its  tanneries,  and  where  a  couple  of 
hundred  folk  In  their  Sunday  clothes 
watched  our  every  movement  as  we 
climbed  round  two  high  and  difficult 
weirs;  Nendringen,  where  a  kind  and 
silent  miller  gave  us  of  his  cool  mead; 
Miilheim  straggling  half-way  up  the 
hills  with  its  red-brown  roofs  and 
church  and  castle  all  mingled  together 
in  most  picturesque  confusion,  as  if 
it  had  slipped  down  from  the  summit 
and  never  got  straight  again;  and 
Friedlgen,  where  we  laid  in  fresh  sup¬ 
plies,  and  found  two  Germans  who 
had  spent  years  in  California,  and 
whose  nasal  voices  sounded  strangely 
out  of  place  among  their  guttural 
neighbors.  “Camp  anywhere  you 
please,”  they  said,  “and  no  one’ll  objec’ 
to  your  fires  so  long  as  you  put  ’em 
out” 

I  forget  how  many  more  villages 
ending  in  ingen  we  passed;  but  now 
that  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  the  labor 
and  toll  of  wading  are  forgotten,  they 
come  before  me  again  with  their  still, 
peaceful  loveliness  like  a  string  of 
quaint  jewels  strung  along  the  silver 
thread  of  the  river. 

Soon  the  water  Increased  and  the 
canoe  sped  onwards  among  the  little 
waves  and  rapids  like  a  winged  thing. 
The  mountains  became  higher,  the  val¬ 
ley  narrower.  Limestone  cliffs,  scooped 
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and  furrowed  by  the  eddies  of  a  far 
larger  Danube  thousands  of  years  be¬ 
fore,  rose  gleaming  out  of  the  pine- 
woods  about  their  base.  We  plunged 
in  among  the  Swabian  Alps,  and  the 
river  tumbled  very  fast  and  noisily 
along  a  rock-strewn  bed.  It  darted 
across  from  side  to  side,  almost  as 
though  the  cliffs  were  toesing  it  across 
in  play  to  each  other.  One  moment 
we  were  in  blazing  sunlight,  the  next 
in  deep  shadow  under  the  cliffs.  There 
was  no  room  for  houses,  and  no  need 
for  bridges;  boats  we  never  saw;  big, 
gray  fish-hawks,  circling  buzzards, 
storks  by  the  score  had  this  part  of 
the  river  all  to  themselves. 

Suddenly  we  turned  a  sharp  comer 
and  shot  at  full  speed  into  an  immense 
cauldrou.  It  was  a  perfect  circle, 
half  a  mile  in  diameter,  bound  in  by 
the  limestone  cliffs.  The  more  ancient 
river  had  doubtless  filled  it  with  a  ter¬ 
rifying  whirlpool,  for  the  rocks  were 
strangely  scooped  and  eaten  into  curves 
hundreds  of  feet  above  us.  But  now 
Its  bottom  was  a  clean  fiat  field,  where 
the  little  stream,  with  its  audacious 
song,  whipped  along  at  the  very  foot 
of  the  cliffs  on  one  side  of  the  circle. 

It  was  a  lonely,  secluded  spot,  the 
very  place  for  a  camp.  Though  only 
five  o’clock  on  a  June  afternoon  the 
cliffs  kept  out  the  sunshine.  We  sank 
the  canoe  to  soak  up  cracks  and  ease 
strained  ribs,  and  soon  had  our  tent 
up,  and  a  fire  burning.  Then  we 
climbed  the  cliffs.  It  was  a  puzzle  to 
see  how  the  river  got  in  or  got  out 
As  we  climbed  we  came  across  deep 
recesses  and  funnel-shaped  holes,  caves 
with  spiral  openings  in  the  roof,  and 
pillars  shaped  like  an  hour-glass. 
Across  the  gulf  the  rained  castle  of 
Kallenberg  stood  on  a  point  of  rock 
that  was  apparently  Inaccessible,  and 
when  the  evening  star  shone  over  its 
broken  battlements,  it  might  well  have 
been  a  ghostly  light  held  aloft  by  the 
shades  of  the  robber-barons  who  once 


lived  in  it.  When  we  went  to  bed  at 
ten  o’clock  the  full  moon  shone  upon 
the  white  cliffs  with  a  dazzling  bril¬ 
liance  that  seemed  to  turn  them  into 
ice,  while  the  deep  shadows  over  the 
river  made  the  scene  strangely  im¬ 
pressive.  Only  the  tumbling  of  the 
water  and  the  chirping  of  the  crickets 
broke  the  silence.  In  the  night  we 
woke  and  thought  we  heard  people 
moving  round  the  tent,  but,  on  going 
out  to  see,  the  canoe  was  still  safe,  and 
tlie  white  moonshine  revealed  no  fig¬ 
ures.  It  was  doubtless  the  river  talk¬ 
ing  in  its  sleep,  or  the  wind  wander¬ 
ing  lost  among  the  bushes. 

At  five  o’clock  next  morning  I 
looked  out  of  the  tent  and  found  our 
cauldron  full  of  seething  mist  through 
which  the  sunshine  was  Just  beginning 
to  force  a  way.  An  hour  later  the  tent 
was  too  hot  for  comfort 

All  day  we  followed  the  gorge,  with 
many  a  ruined  castle  of  impregnable 
position  looking  down  upon  us  from  the 
cliffs.  The  valley  widened  about 
noon,  and  fields  ablaze  with  popples 
lay  in  the  sun,  while  tall  yellow  fiags 
fringed  the  widening  river.  In  an¬ 
other  great  circle,  similar  In  formation 
to  that  of  Kallenberg,  but  five  times  as 
large,  we  found  the  monastery  of  Beu- 
ron  with  its  eighty  monks  and  fifty 
lay-brothers.  We  bathed  and  put  on 
our  celluloid  collars  (full  dress  in  an 
outfit  where  weight  is  of  supreme  im¬ 
portance)  and  went  up  to  the  gates.  A 
bearded  monk,  acting  as  door-keeper, 
thrust  a  smiling  face  through  the  wick¬ 
et  in  answer  to  our  summons  and  in¬ 
formed  us  with  genuine  courtesy  that 
the  monastery  was  not  open  to  visitors 
at  this  time  of  the  year. 

“There  are  many  visitors  In  summer, 
I  regret,”  he  explained. 

“Visitors?  How  do  they  get  here?” 

“By  road;  they  come  from  long  dis¬ 
tances,  driving  and  walking.” 

“But  we  may  never  be  here  again; 
we  are  on  our  way  to  the  Black  Sea.” 
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“Ah,  then  you  will  see  far  more  won¬ 
derful  things  than  this  in  your  Jour¬ 
ney.”  He  remained  firm;  so,  by  way 
of  consolation  we  went  to  the  Gas- 
thaus  Zur  Zonne  and  enjoyed  a  meal— 
the  first  for  a  week  that  we  had  not 
cooked  ourselves. 

It  was  a  quiet,  out-of-the-world  spot. 
Monks  were  everywhere  working  in  the 
fields,  ploughing  and  haymaking;  and 
it  was  here  I  first  saw  sheep  following 
a  shepherd.  A  curious  covered  bridge, 
lined  with  crucifixes,  crossed  the  river, 
and  we  took  an  interesting  photograph 
of  a  monk  in  a  black  straw  hat  and 
gown  going  over  it  with  a  cloud  of  dust 
in  the  blazing  sunshine  followed  by 
fifty  sheep.  There  was  contentment 
on  all  faces,  but  the  place  must  be 
dreadfully  lonely  and  desolate  in  win¬ 
ter.  We  bought  immense  loaves  in 
the  monks’  bakery,  and  matches,  ci¬ 
gars,  sugar  and  meat  in  a  devotions- 
Iwndlung  (store  for  religious  articles)! 

Sigmaringen,  with  its  old  rock- 
perched  castle  and  its  hundred  turrets 
gleaming  in  the  sun,  was  reached  just 
in  time  to  find  shelter  from  a  thunder¬ 
storm  that  seemed  to  come  out  of  a 
clear  sky.  There  was  a  hurricane  of 
wind,  and  the  rain  filled  the  quaint  old 
streets  with  dashing  spray.  In  an 
hour  it  cleared  away,  and  we  pushed 
on  again;  but  the  river  had  meanwhile 
risen  nearly  a  foot  The  muddy  wa¬ 
ter  rushed  by  with  turbulent  eddies, 
and  the  bridges  were  crowded  with 
people  to  see  us  pass.  They  stood  in 
silent  dark  rows,  without  gesture  or 
remark,  and  stared.  Suddenly  the 
storm  broke  again  with  redoubled  fury. 
Up  went  their  umbrellas,  and  we  heard 
their  guttural  laughter.  In  a  few 
minutes  we  were  soaked,  and  no  doubt 
cut  a  sorry  figure  as  we  launched  the 
canoe  at  the  foot  of  the  big  weir  and 
vanished  into  the  gathering  darkness. 
We  swirled  between  the  pillars  of  an¬ 
other  bridge  in  sheets  of  rain  and  the 
outlook  for  a  dry  camp  and  a  fire  was 
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decidedly  poor.  It  was  after  nine 
o’clock  when  we  landed  in  despair 
under  a  clump  of  trees  on  the  left 
bank,  and  found  to  our  delight  that 
they  concealed  a  solitary  wedge  of 
limestone  cliff,  and  that  in  this  cliff 
there  was  an  arch,  and  under  the  arch 
a  quantity  of  dry  wood.  A  fire  was 
soon  blazing  in  the  strip  under  the 
arch— some  three  feet  wide— and  the 
tent  stood  beneath  the  dripping  trees. 
Our  waterproof  sheets  and  cork  mat¬ 
tresses  kept  us  dry,  though  all  night 
the  rain  poured  down,  while  outside 
we  could  hear  the  swollen  river  rush¬ 
ing  past  with  a  seething  roar. 

Next  day  the  rapids  began  in  earnest. 
Rapids  are  to  canoers  what  fences  are 
to  fox-hunters.  The  first  wave  curls 
over  in  front  of  the  canoe,  there  is  a 
hiss  and  a  bump,  a  slap  of  wet  spray 
in  the  face,  and  then  the  canoe  leaps 
under  you  and  rushes  headlong.  At 
Riedlingen,  while  carrying  the  canoe 
across  a  slippery  weir,  we  fell,  boat 
and  all,  into  the  deep  hole  below  the 
fall,  luckily  with  no  worse  result  than 
a  wetting,  for  our  kit  was  safely  piled 
upon  the  bank.  At  Dietfurt  we  went 
into  an  apparently  deserted  village  to 
buy  milk,  but  the  moment  we  entered 
the  street  it  became  alive.  Prom  every 
door  poured  men  and  women  gaping, 
and  the  moment  they  spied  the  little 
yellow  canoe  upon  the  shore  they 
rushed  down  in  a  flock  shouting  “E* 
acMff!  E’  schiff!"  But,  if  they  ran 
fast,  we  ran  faster,  and  were  off  before 
the  terrible  onslaught  of  questions  had 
begun.  The  milk  was  a  mere  detail. 

At  Gutensteln,  where  we  camped  in 
a  hay-field,  the  mowers  woke  us  at 
dawn,  peering  into  the  mouth  of  the 
tent  But  they  made  no  objections, 
and  merely  said  “(Truss  Gott"  and 
“Ouie  Reise;”  and  for  an  hour  after¬ 
wards  I  heard  their  scythes  musically 
in  my  dreams  as  they  cut  a  pathway 
for  us  to  the  river. 

At  Obermarchsthal  we  left  the  moun- 
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talus  behind  us,  and  with  them,  too, 
the  memory  of  a  pathetic  figure.  As 
we  landed  to  go  up  to  the  little  Inn 
for  eggs,  an  old  man,  leaning  on  a 
stick,  hobbled  down  to  meet  us.  His 
white  hair  escaped  in  disorder  from 
beneath  a  peaked  blue  hat,  and  he 
wore  a  suit  of  a  curious  checked  pat¬ 
tern  which  seemed  wholly  out  of  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  dress  of  the  country.  At 
first,  when  he  spoke,  I  could  not  under¬ 
stand  him,  and  asked  him  in  German 
to  repeat  his  remarks. 

“He’s  talking  English,’’  said  my 
companion.  “Can’t  you  hear?’’  And 
English  it  was.  He  invited  us  up  to 
the  inn  and  told  us  his  story  over  a 
mug  of  beer. 

“This  is  my  native  village.  I  was 
born  and  raised  here,  and  sixty  years 
ago  I  ran  away  from  Germany  to 
escape  military  service.  I  went  to  the 
United  States  and  settled  finally  in 
Alabama.  I  bad  a  shop  in  Mobile, 
down  South  in  a  nigger  town,  and  as 
soon  as  I  was  ready  I  wrote  to  the 
girl  I  left  here  to  come  out  to  me.  She 
came  and  we  were  married.  I’ve  had 
two  wives  since  out  there.  Now  they’re 
all  buried  in  a  little  churchyard  out¬ 
side  Mobile.  And  this  is  the  first  time 
I’ve  been  back  in  sixty  years,’’  he 
went  on  after  a  gulp  of  beer.  “The 
village  ain’t  changed  one  single  bit  I 
feel  as  though  I’d  been  sleepln’  and 
sorter  dreamin’  all  the  while.  .  .  .  The 
shop’s  sold  and  I’m  takin’  a  last  look 
round  at  the  ole  place.  There’s  only 
one  or  two  that  remembers  me,  but  I 
was  born  and  raised  here,  and  this  is 
where  I  had  my  first  love  and  the  place 
is  full  of  memories,  just  chock  full. 
No,  I  ain’t  a-goln’  to  live  here.  I’m 
goln’  back  to  the  States  nex’  month,  so 
as  I  can  die  there  and  lie  be¬ 
side  the  others  in  the  cemetery  at  Mo¬ 
bile.’’ 

The  country  became  flatter,  and  the 
mountains  were  soon  a  blue  line  on 
the  horizon  behind  us.  At  Opfingen 


we  crossed  our  last  weir,  and  among 
the  clouds  in  front  of  us  saw  the  spire 
of  Ulm  cathedral,  the  tallest  in  the 
world.  A  fierce  current  swept  us  past 
banks  fringed  with  myrtle  bushes, 
poppies  and  yellow  flags.  Poplars 
rose  in  lines  over  the  country,  bending 
their  heads  in  the  wind,  and  we  camped 
at  eight  o’clock  In  a  wood  about  a 
mile  above  the  town.  While  dinner 
was  cooking  a  dog  rushed  barking  up 
to  us  followed  by  three  men  with  guns. 
They  were  evidently  German  Jfiger. 
Two  of  them  were  dressed  like  pattern 
plates  out  of  a  tailor’s  guide  to  sports¬ 
men— in  spotless  gaiters,  pointed  hats 
with  feathers  Gike  stage  'Tyrolese), 
guns  with  the  latest  slings,  and  silver 
whistles  slung  on  colored  cord  round 
their  necks.  They  examined  the  canoe 
first,  and  then  came  up  and  examined 
us.  One  of  them,  who  was  probably 
the  proprietor  of  the  land,  a  surly  gruff 
fellow,  had  evidently  made  up  his 
mind  that  we  were  poachers.  And  I 
must  admit  that  at  first  sight  there 
was  ground  for  suspicion,  for  no  poach¬ 
er  could  possibly  have  found  fault  with 
our  appearance. 

“What  are  you  doing  here?’’  he 
asked. 

“Preparing  to  camp  for  the  night,’’ 
we  told  him. 

“When  are  you  going  on?’’ 

“We  intend  to  go  into  Ulm  in  the 
morning.’’ 

“Where  do  you  come  from;  are  you 
Englishmen?’’ 

“Yes;  we  come  from  London.’’ 

“Ach  waar  (they  all  say  Ach  waa 
when  they  want  to  be  wltherlngly 
scornful).  “In  that  egg-shell?’’ 

“Certainly.’’ 

“And  where  are  you  going  to?’’ 

“Odessa.” 

They  exchanged  glances.  “Evi¬ 
dently  madmen,  and  not  poachers,” 
said  the  face  of  the  man  with  the  big¬ 
gest  silver  whistle  plainer  than  any 
words  could  have  spoken  it  “Do  you 
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know  these  are  private  preserves?” 
was  the  next  question. 

“No.”  My  friend,  a  keen  sportsman, 
sheltered  himself  scowling  behind  bis 
alleged  Ignorance  of  German  (somehow 
be  always  knew  our  conversation  after¬ 
wards  to  a  word);  but  the  penny  whis¬ 
tle  and  the  immaculate  costume  of  the 
hunters  in  a  scrubby  wood  where  not 
even  a  rabbit  lived,  excited  him  to  ex¬ 
plosions  of  laughter  which  be  con¬ 
cealed  by  frequent  journeys  to  the  tent. 

“What’s  in  that  tent?” 

“Beds.”  The  dhmeexira  and  the 
keeper  went  to  examine,  while  the  dog 
sniffed  about  everywhere.  Our  beds 
were  not  then  untied,  and  the  sports¬ 
men  untied  them;  but  they  found  only 
blankets  and  cork  mattresses. 

*‘You  have  no  guns,  or  dogs,  or 
fishing-rods?”  We  shook  our  beads 
sulkily.  “And  you  are  only  travelling 
peacefully  for  pleasure?” 

“We  are  trying  to,”  we  said  meekly. 

“Then  you  may  sleep  here  if  you  go 
on  again  to-morrow;  but  don’t  go  into 
the  woods  after  game.”  Then  the  men 
moved  off.  Doubtless  they  were  right 
to  ask  questions,  yet  we  were  so  obvi¬ 
ously  travellers.  “Still,  our  weather¬ 
worn  appearance  and  unshaved  faces 
probably  made  us  look  more  than  a 
little  doubtful,”  quoth  my  friend,  who 
himself  wore  a  slouch  hat  that  did  not 
add  to  the  candor  of  his  expression. 

In  the  middle  of  dinner  the  men 
suddenly  returned  from  another  angle 
of  the  wood  and  examined  everything 
afresh.  We  offered  them  some  tea  in 
a  tin  cup  which  they  declined;  and 
at  last,  after  watching  us  at  our  meal 
in  silence  for  ten  minutes  they  moved 
off,  evidently  still  suspicious.  There¬ 
after  we  always  knew  them  as  the 
chasseurs.  They  were  not  the  only 
pests,  however.  Mosquitoes  appeared 
later— our  first— and  that  night  we 
slept  behind  the  mosquito-netting  we 
had  so  carefully  fitted  to  the  mouth  of 
the  tent  when  we  first  erected  it  weeks 
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before  in  the  garden  of  a  London 
square.  During  the  night  some  one 
prowled  about  the  tent  We  beard 
twigs  snapping  and  the  footsteps 
among  the  bushes;  but  neither  of  us 
troubled  ourselves  to  get  up.  If  they 
took  the  canoe,  they’d  be  drowned;  and 
our  other  only  valuables  (a  celluloid 
collar  apiece,  a  clean  suit  for  the  big 
towns  and  a  map)  were  safely  inside 
the  tent 

In  the  morning  we  shaved,  and 
washed  carefully  and  put  on  our  full 
dress  for  the  benefit  of  Ulm.  We  In¬ 
tended  to  paddle  down  quietly  and  stop 
at  the  Rowing  Club  wharf  of  which 
we  had  read;  according  to  the  map,  it 
was  a  mile,  and  the  current  easy  and 
pleasant.  We  wished  our  entrance  to 
be  sober  and  In  good  taste. 

The  best-laid  plans,  however,  will 
sometimes  go  amiss  when  you’re  ca¬ 
noeing  on  the  Danube.  We  were  half 
way  when  we  heard  a  roar  like  a  train 
rushing  over  a  hollow  bridge.  It 
grew  louder  every  minute.  In  front  of 
us  the  water  danced  and  leaped,  and 
before  we  knew  what  had  happened 
we  were  plunging  about  among  foam¬ 
ing  waves  and  flying  past  the  banks 
at  something  more  than  ten  miles  an 
hour. 

“It’s  the  Iller,”  cried  my  friend  as 
the  paddle  was  nearly  wrested  from 
his  grasp.  “It’s  marked  on  the  map 
just  about  here.” 

It  was  the  Iller.  It  had  come  in  at 
an  acute  angle  after  running  almost 
parallel  with  us  for  a  little  distance. 
It  tumbled  In  at  headlong  speed,  with 
an  icy,  turbulent  flood  of  muddy  water, 
and  it  gave  the  sedate  Danube  an  im¬ 
petus  that  it  did  not  lose  for  another 
hundred  miles  below  Ulm.  For  a 
space  the  two  rivers  declined  to  min¬ 
gle.  The  noisy,  dirty  Iller,  fresh  from 
the  Alps,  kept  to  the  right  bank,  going 
twice  as  fast  as  its  more  dlgnlfled  com¬ 
panion  on  the  left.  A  distinct  line  (as 
though  drawn  by  a  rope)  divided  them. 
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iu  color,  speed  and  height— the  Iller 
remaining  for  a  long  time  at  least 
half  an  inch  above  the  level  of  the  Dan¬ 
ube.  At  length  they  mingled  more 
freely  and  swept  us  down  upon  Ulm 
In  a  torrent  of  rough,  racing  water. 
Our  h  isurely,  dignified  entrance  into 
ITlm  was,  like  the  suspicions  of  the 
chasseurs,  a  structure  built  on  insuffi¬ 
cient  knowledge,  a  mere  dream.  Ulm 
lies  on  a  curve  of  the  river.  Big  bridges 
with  nasty,  thick  pillars  (and  whirl¬ 
pools,  therefore,  behind  them)  stand  at 
lH>th  entrance  and  exit.  How  we 
raced  under  the  first  bridge  I  shall 
never  forget.  We  were  half  way 
through  the  town,  with  the  wet  spray 
still  on  our  cheeks,  before  the  sound 
of  the  gurgling  eddies  below  the  bridge 
had  ceased  behind  os.  Where,  oh, 
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where  was  the  friendly  wharf  of  that 
Danube  Rowing  Club?  The  second 
bridge  rose  before  us.  There  were 
crested  waves  under  Its  arches.  Al¬ 
ready  Ulm  was  almost  a  thing  of  the 
past;  yet  we  had  hoped  to  spend  at 
least  a  week  exploring  its  beauties. 

“There  It  Is,”  cried  my  friend  in  the 
bows,  “on  the  left  bank!  That  old 
board— see  it?  That’s  the  wharf.” 

We  managed  to  turn  in  mid-current 
and  point  the  canoe  up-stream.  Then, 
by  paddling  as  hard  as  we  could,  we 
dropped  down  past  the  wharf 
at  a  pace  that  Just  enabled  us  to  grasp 
the  rings  in  the  boards  and  come  to  a 
standstill.  You’ll  never  forget  Ulm  if 
you  arrive  there  as  we  did,  in  a  canoe, 
when  the  Iller  la  in  flood. 

Algernon  Blackwood. 


(To  he  concluded.) 


BISHOP  WESTCOTT.* 


A  person  looking  on  quite  from  the 
outside  would  not  find  it  easy  to 
state  the  qualifications  required  by 
the  Church  of  England  In  its  bishops, 
or  to  account  for  the  mode  In  which 
they  are  appointed.  Of  late  years  the 
tendency  has  grown  to  look  for  the 
rulers  of  the  Church  in  the  ranks  of 
the  parish  clergy;  but  there  have  been 
times  when  almost  any  other  qualifi¬ 
cation  was  taken  into  account— learn¬ 
ing,  birth,  political  convictions,  ex¬ 
perience  In  teaching  boys,  but  not  ex¬ 
perience  in  dealing  with  the  clergy  or 
with  the  problems  which  arise  In  their 
daily  parochial  life.  On  the  whole, 
though  the  whole  process  has  prob¬ 
ably  come  Into  being  on  the  basis 
of  a  strongly  secular  view  of 

*  “Lcasona  from  Work."  Br  Brooke  Foes  Weet- 
cott,  D.D.,  D.O.L.,  BUbos  of  Durham.  (London, 
IMl.)  And  oUier  worka. 


the  Church,  It  has  worked  well. 
The  men  have  risen  to  the  work, 
and  the  result  Is  that  the  line  of  Eng¬ 
lish  bishops  Is  adorned  with  the  names 
of  men  who  have  not  only  served  the 
Church  well  in  their  high  office,  but 
have  brought  to  It  powers  elaborately 
trained  in  other  walks  of  life. 

On  the  whole,  perhaps,  the  impartial 
outsider  would  be  least  likely  to  regard 
profound  learning  as  giving  any  prom¬ 
ise  of  vigorous  and  successful  adminis¬ 
trative  power.  For  the  outsider  is 
apt,  not  altogether  without  reason,  to 
distrust  the  learned.  They  are  liable 
to  say  things  of  which  he  does  not 
catch  the  meaning,  to  be  dissatisfied 
with  his  rough  generalizations,  and  to 
make  criticisms  which  seem  to  him 
dreamy  and  unpractical.  Moreover, 
he  does  not  see  what  use  learning  will 
be  In  the  work  of  a  Bishop;  he  is  con- 
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tent  that  any  one  who  likes  should 
acquire  it,  but  he  cannot  see  that  there 
will  be  any  occasion  for  it  in  the  course 
of  a  Bishop’s  life.  The  strength  of 
the  plain  man’s  case  lies,  of  course,  in 
the  series  of  so-called  Greek-play 
Bishops;  men  who  owed  their  elevation 
to  their  scholarship,  and  never  became 
anything  else  but  scholars,  or  found  it 
possible  to  turn  their  intellectual  skill 
to  the  solution  of  practical  problems. 

The  See  of  Durham  has  enjoyed  for 
the  last  twenty  years,  the  rule  of  two 
scholars  who  were  summoned 
straight  from  the  work  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge  to  their 
exalted  and  difficult  post.  Both 
were  already  famous  in  the  world  of 
scholarship;  neither  had  had  any  direct 
experience  of  parochial  life.  Yet  both 
were  successful  as  diocesans,  not  in 
spite  of,  but  because  of  their  learning. 
They  brought  to  the  work  of  the  See 
powers  which  only  the  discipline  of 
learning  can  produce.  There  have  been 
many  great  administrators  among  our 
Bishops,  and  many  men  of  high  spirit¬ 
ual  power,  but  Llghtfoot  and  Westcott 
stand  alone.  Their  learning  enabled 
them,  in  their  several  ways,  to  deal 
comprehensively  with  the  problems 
of  an  age  of  Increasing  spe¬ 
cialization.  Lightfoot’s  wide  knowledge 
of  the  life  of  the  Church  in 
various  ages  enabled  him  to  see  the 
signs  of  bis  own  day,  to  answer  its 
questions,  and  produce  the  organization 
It  required.*  Wescott’s  vast  and  vari¬ 
ous  knowledge  helped  him  to  put  out 
in  act  his  conviction  of  the  unity  of 
all  in  Christ,  which  gave  him  so  much 
power  with  different  classes.  Both 
were  signal  instances  of  the  power  and 
value  of  learning  when  applied  in  the 
practical  sphere. 

That  this  should  have  been  so  was, 
perhaps,  more  legitimately  siirprising 
In  the  case  of  Bishop  Westcott  than  of 

*  Cf.  bis  apeechea  at  the  Lambeth  OoDp«aa, 
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his  younger  predecessor.  The  line  of 
his  thought  and  the  special  character 
was  not  such  as  to  suggest— at  any  rate 
to  tbosewho  knew  him  through  his  print¬ 
ed  works  only— the  promise  of  success¬ 
ful  administration.  The  truth  is,  ns 
we  hope  to  make  plain  in  the  present 
article,  that  those  who  bad  fears  of  his 
competence  for  the  task  set  before  him 
were  in  error,  mainly  through  igno¬ 
rance  of  the  man  behind  the  books. 
The  Bishop  himself  would  have  admit¬ 
ted  that  be  bad  learned  much  from 
his  years  at  Durham,  but  the  new 
learning  was  continuous  and  consist¬ 
ent  with  the  old. 

The  relevant  facts  of  Bishop  West- 
cott’s  life  are  soon  told.  He  was  born 
at  Birmingham  in  1825,  was  educated 
at  King  Edward  Vlth’s  School  In  that 
city,  passed  to  Trinity  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  In  1844,  graduated  In  1848,  was 
elected  Fellow  of  Trinity  In  1849.  He 
did  not  reside  long  on  his  Fellowship, 
but  became  an  assistant  master  at  Har¬ 
row  in  1851.  From  1868-1883  he  was 
Canon  of  Peterborough;  from  1884  till 
bis  elevation  to  Durham  he  was  Canon 
of  Westminster;  and  from  1870-1890  he 
was  also  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity 
in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  These 
are  the  bare  facts  of  the  quiet  career 
of  a  scholar;  they  form  the  setting  of 
a  singularly  vigorous  and  active  spirit¬ 
ual  and  intellectual  life.  It  Is  always 
difficult  with  Bishop  Westcott  to  get 
to  the  beginning  of  things;  his  mind 
seems  to  have  suffered  curiously  little 
change  in  its  main  positions.  Proba¬ 
bly  the  strongest  Influence  of  all  upon 
him  was  that  of  Prince  Lee,  the  Head 
Master  of  the  School  at  Birmingham. 
In  his  speech  at  Birmingham  In  1896 
the  Bishop  described  his  old  headmas¬ 
ter’s  teaching,  emphasizing  the  vivid 
way  In  which  ancient  history  was 
made  to  live  again,  the  “eloquent  dis¬ 
courses  on  problems  of  life  and  thought 
suggested  by  some  favorite  passage  of 
Butler’s  ‘Analogy,’  the  depths  which  he 
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opened  to  us  in  the  unfathomable  ful¬ 
ness  of  Apostolic  words.”* 

When  the  Bishop  spoke  thus  he  was 
past  the  age  of  seventy,  and  had  spent 
many  years  in  incessant  inteliectual 
labor;  it  is  conceivable,  therefore,  that 
be  may  have  reviewed  his  school-life 
through  the  experience  of  a  lifetime, 
and  that  bis  memories  may  have  been 
colored  by  it.  The  vivid  realization 
of  ancient  history,  a  profound  interest 
in  the  great  problems  of  life  and 
thought,  a  sense  of  the  unfathomable 
fulness  of  Apostolic  words,  have  been 
throughout  the  most  marked  features 
of  his  own  mental  character,  and  one 
cannot  but  feel  that  Lee’s  teaching 
must  have  fallen  on  singularly  recep¬ 
tive  soil.  But  even  if  we  allow  some¬ 
thing  to  the  idealizing  power  of  mem¬ 
ory,  it  remains  that  we  have  here  a 
glimpse  of  a  very  great  teacher,  a  man 
who  strove  to  raise  bis  boys  to  bis  own 
level,  and  did  not  try  to  dwarf  him¬ 
self  to  theirs,  who  trusted  to  their  pos¬ 
sessing  glimmerings,  at  least,  of  in¬ 
terest  in  life  and  thought,  and  some 
extra-athletic  sympathies. 

The  result  was  that  when  Westcott 
went  to  Cambridge  he  had  a  real  sense 
of  the  purpose  for  which  he  had  come; 
he  had  visions  and  ideals,  an  object 
towards  which  he  could  work.*  He 
was,  doubtless,  exceptionally  gifted, 
and  it  may  be  that  he  was  serious  be¬ 
yond  the  usual  level  of  his  years.  But 
it  is  difficult  to  avoid  contrasting  this 
history  of  him  with  the  effects  of  some 
modern  types  of  educational  product. 
There  are  very  few,  comparatively 
speaking,  one  is  inclined  to  say,  who 
come  to  the  University  with  any  par¬ 
ticular  object  in  view.  They  are  sent 
there;  most  people  go  when  they  leave 
school;  but  they  do  not  know  “what 
they  are  going  to  be,”  and  will  leave 
that  question  to  be  settled  till  they 
have  got  their  degree.  Lee  had  bis 

*  "Chrlitlan  Aapect*  of  Ufe,”  p.  186. 
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failures,  no  doubt;  there  must  have 
been  many  who  could  never  have  re¬ 
sponded  to  his  teaching.  But  it  is 
easy  to  see  how  much  Westcott  owed 
to  a  man  who  invited  him  to  a  share 
in  bis  own  lofty  interests,  with  what 
pinched  and  starved  resources  be  would 
have  passed  to  Cambridge  if  the  chief 
representative  of  learning  within  his 
horizon  had  aped  the  opinions  of  the 
least  intelligent  of  bis  companions. 

From  the  first  there  could  have  been 
no  doubt  as  to  the  general  line  of  West- 
(.•ott’s  future  life.  His  high  academic 
distinctions  made  it  obvious  that  he 
should  succeed  to  a  Fellowship  at  his 
College,  and  follow  the  course  to  which 
tliat  is  an  opening.  It  is  on  record 
that  Bishop  Lightfoot,  when  he,  a  few 
years  later,  was  elected  a  Fellow  of 
Trinity,  was  attracted  by  the  Greek 
classics,  and  projected  an  edition  of 
iEscbylus.  We  are  not  aware  that 
Westcott  had  any  hesitation  as  to  the 
line  of  study  he  was  to  pursue,  though 
the  essays  on  Virgil,  iGscbylus  and 
Euripides  in  “Religious  Thought  in 
the  West”  show  with  what  care  and 
Insight  be  had  read  the  classics.  From 
the  first  he  devoted  his  powers  to  those 
branches  of  learning  which  lie  round 
Theology. 

‘  It  was  a  time  when  recruits  were 
sadly  needed  for  this  work.  The  nega¬ 
tive  theology  of  the  Ttiblngen  school 
was  making  its  way  in  England,  and 
Dr.  Pusey,  who  had  foreseen  its  prog¬ 
ress  and  felt  the  danger  of  it,  was  un¬ 
der  the  cloud  which  Newman’s  seces¬ 
sion  had  brought  over  all  who  thought 
with  him,  nor  bad  he  the  type  of  mind 
which  was  needed  for  the  contest.  It 
was  a  time  when  to  have  wavered  and 
deliberated  might  have  meant  loss  of 
the  opportunity.  And  Westcott  does 
not  seem  ever  to  have  wavered.  Firm 
in  bis  conviction  that  the  highest  truth 
he  knew  in  religion  would  only  become 

•  “Iicuons  from  Work,”  p.  299. 
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more  vividly  certain  the  more  carefully 
its  connection  with  historical  and  criti¬ 
cal  evidence  was  investigated,  he 
started  with  his  friends  on  the  series 
of  books  to  which  all  Christians  owe  so 
much.  There  are  few  more  remark¬ 
able  documents  than  the  letters  (pub¬ 
lished  in  the  “Life  and  Letters  of  Dr. 
F.  J.  A.  Hort”)  Interchanged  between 
the  three  friends  when  they  are  pro¬ 
jecting  their  “Commentary  on  the  New 
Testament.”  There  is  no  idea  of  con¬ 
structing  an  apology  for  the  faith,  but 
It  is  clear  that  Hort  was  somewhat 
nervous  at  first — anxious  to  have  it 
clearly  in  black  and  white  that  the  in¬ 
vestigation  to  be  begun  was  quite  free, 
and  that  no  consequences  were  to  be 
expected  except  those  which  arose 
from  the  facts  discovered.  And  West- 
cott  eagerly  accepts  this  condition;  If 
he  differs  from  Hort  it  is  only  In  being 
rather  more  sanguine  as  to  the  result* 
Of  the  three,  Westcott  achieved  far 
the  most  of  the  original  plan.  Light- 
foot  published  his  editions  of  four 
Epistles  of  St  Paul,  and  then  turned  to 
what  he  calls  “repairing  a  breach  not 
indeed  in  the  House  of  the  Lord  itself, 
but  in  the  immediately  outlying  build¬ 
ings.”*  Hurt’s  contribution  never  ex¬ 
tended  beyond  the  “Fragment  on  S. 
Peter”  published  after  his  death.  In 
Westcott’s  case  the  original  purpose 
branched  out  into  three  different  series 
of  works.  In  the  first  place,  we  have 
the  works  on  the  “Origin  of  the  Gos¬ 
pels”  and  “History  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  Canon,”  The  former  of  these 
rose  out  of  a  prize  essay  with  which 
the  author  won  the  Norrlsian  prize  in 
1851;  the  other  is  an  historical  work 
stating  the  evidence  for  the  authen¬ 
ticity  of  the  various  books  of  the  New 
Testament.  The  theory  presented  In 
the  “Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the 
Gospels”  as  to  their  origin  is  certainly 

*  “Ufe  and  Letters  of  Dr.  F.  J.  A.  Hort,”  toI. 
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not  the  one  most  in  vogue  now.  The 
notion  of  an  oral  basis  underlying  the 
various  presentations  in  the  three  Sy¬ 
noptic  Gospels  has  given  way  to  that 
of  one  (w  two  earlier  documents  upon 
which  our  present  Gospels  rest  It 
may  be  doubted  whether  either  theory 
is  adequate  to  solve  a  problem  of  such 
unparalleled  complexity;  Indeed, 
whether  either  is  more  than  a  formula 
attempting  to  co-ordinate  the  facts. 
The  oral  traditions  have  to  take  on 
something  of  the  fixity  of  written  docu¬ 
ments  in  order  to  account  for  the 
agreements  in  the  Gospels;  and,  again, 
their  differences  Imply  a  freedom  of 
modification  from  various  sources  on 
the  part  of  the  editors,  which  comes 
to  look  like  oral  tradition.  But  what¬ 
ever  be  the  value  of  the  theory  put  for¬ 
ward  there  is  no  question  that  the 
facts  collected  In  the  book  are  present¬ 
ed  with  the  author’s  characteristic  ac¬ 
curacy  and  exhaustiveness.  The  work 
on  the  “Canon”  dealt  less  with  theory 
and  w’as  more  exclusively  occupied  In 
the  collection  of  references.  Hence  its 
value  Is  less  affected  by  the  passage  of 
time.  The  author  was  familiar  with 
all  that  had  been  written  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  at  the  time  when  he  wrote,  and 
had  searched  diligently  and  scientifi¬ 
cally  through  the  early  w’rlters  of  the 
Church  for  indications  of  the  use  of 
the  various  books.  This  part  of  his 
work  is  not  likely  to  be  superseded. 
New  evidence  will  come  in,  and  this 
may  alter  the  significance  of  parts  of 
the  old;  but  the  book  stands  so  far  as 
It  goes.  The  first  edition  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  1855,  and  was  followed  by 
several  others;  but,  though  some  notice 
was  taken  of  the  strictures  of  the  anon¬ 
ymous  author  of  “Supernatural  Relig¬ 
ion,”  the  author  did  not  pursue  ;the 
subject  into  all  its  ramifications.  It 
remains  a  text-book  of  first-rate  value; 

*  Pref.  to  Edition  of  “Ignatins,'*  p.  zll,  ed.  1. 
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it  does  not  come  into  comparison  with 
works  like  Zabn’s  “History”  or  Har- 
nack’s  “Chronologic.” 

A  second  line  of  study,  apart  from 
the  work  of  the  Commentaries,  was 
tliat  upon  the  text  of  the  New  Testa* 
ment,  pursued  in  conjunction  with  Dr. 
Hort.  The  two  friends  found  them¬ 
selves  impeded  in  their  progress  by  the 
inferiority  of  the  text  of  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament  as  it  appeared  in  the  current 
editions;  and  so  they  determined  to 
construct  a  manual  text,  based  upon 
the  free  investigation  of  MS.  authority 
only,  for  their  own  use  primarily,  but 
with  some  hope  that  it  might  prove  to 
be  of  some  use  also  to  others.  The  task 
was  a  more  extensive  one  than  they 
anticipated,  and  the  text  did  not  see 
the  light  till  1881,  when  it  appeared  with 
an  accompanying  volume  containing 
Dr.  Hort’s  famous  Introduction.  In 
the  meantime,  earlier  drafts  of  it  had 
been  placed  by  the  two  scholars  in  the 
hands  of  the  Revisers,  and  as  a  result 
the  Revised  Version  bears  indelible 
marks  of  their  textual  theory;  some 
will  regret  that  these  marks  are  not 
more  numerous.  The  text  resulted 
from  the  Independent  labors  of  the  two 
scholars.  Westcott  was  at  Harrow 
in  the  earlier  years  of  the  work,  then 
at  Peterborough  or  Cambridge;  and 
Hort  was  mainly  at  his  parish  of  St. 
Ippolyt’s.  Their  discussions  were  car¬ 
ried  on  by  correspondence,  which,  we 
believe,  still  exists.  It  is  greatly  to  be 
hoped  that  some  of  the  letters  may 
see  the  light;  It  could  not  fall  to  be 
both  interesting  and  instructive  to  note 
the  process  by  which  two  such  men 
reached  agreement,  or  agreed  to  differ. 
The  appearance  of  tl\e  text  caused 
great  discussion,  as  well  it  might,  for 
the  changes  of  it  from  the  traditional 
text  are  numerous,  and,  in  many  cases, 
startling.  But  of  all  charges  that  could 
be  brought  against  it,  the  most  curious¬ 
ly  Irrelevant  was  that  of  Dean  Burgon, 
who  stigmatized  it  as  the  result  of  im¬ 


agination.  It  was  based  upon  the  most 
exact  statement  of  the  facts  accessi¬ 
ble  at  the  time;  and  the  theoretical 
element  in  the  construction  and  de¬ 
fence  of  it  was  the  simplest  applica¬ 
tion  of  common  sense  to  the  classifica¬ 
tion  or  interpretation  of  varieties  of 
reading.  The  real  objection  to  it  was 
a  deeper  one  than  this;  that  the  au¬ 
thors  would  not  allow  that  the  preva¬ 
lence  of  a  particular  type  of  text  from 
the  fourth  century  onwards  gave  It  any 
exceptional  claim  to  authority,  while 
Dean  Burgon  regarded  this  traditional 
text  as  inspired.  Over  such  a  differ¬ 
ence  as  this  there  is  no  bridge.  Re¬ 
cent  investigations  are  said  to  have 
modified  the  situation  in  regard  to  the 
textual  theory.  New  facts  have  come 
to  light  which  will  involve  a  different 
Judgment  upon  some  points,  especially 
in  connection  with  the  Western  text. 
But  the  principles  upon  which  the  au¬ 
thors  based  their  text  are  not  imper¬ 
illed  by  such  discoveries.  Any  change 
that  is  made  will  be  an  advance  from 
their  position,  not  a  going  back  to  older 
theories.  They  did  not  claim  to  have 
discovered  all  the  facts  In  existence; 
but  they  claimed  to  have  dealt  fairly 
and  scientifically  with  those  at  their 
command,  and  this  claim  has  been 
generally  granted  them  by  scholars. 

So  we  come  at  last  to  the  Commenta¬ 
ries  which  were  originally  assigned  to 
W’estcott,  when  the  three  friends  made 
their  scheme  of  work.  These  were  the 
works  of  St.  John — exclusive  of  the 
Apocalypse— and  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
this  task  was  approached  in  the  light 
of  the  other  studies  of  which  we  have 
spoken.  All  that  falls  under  the  head 
of  “Introduction”  was  carefully  and 
completely  set  forth.  Where  critical 
questions  arise,  as  they  do  notably  in 
the  case  of  St.  John’s  Gospel,  the  ar¬ 
guments  on  opposite  sides  are  candidly 
and  clearly  given.  But  in  a  very  char¬ 
acteristic  way.  The  Bishop  presents 
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us  with  a  finished  result,  and  does  not 
always  let  us  follow  him  through  the 
process  of  establishing  it  Thus  we  do 
not  find  at  the  beginning  of  his  Com¬ 
mentaries  any  elaborate  account  of  the 
views  of  various  critics  such  as  is  com¬ 
mon  in  German  editions.  The  slight 
or  extensive  distinctions  between  writ¬ 
ers  on  one  side  or  another— which  seem 
to  have  so  great  a  charm  for  German 
commentators— are  of  no  interest  ap¬ 
parently,  to  Westcott  If  here  and 
there  among  all  the  crowd  of  writers 
one  has  produced  some  original  con- 
'tribution  of  importance,  that  is  dis¬ 
cussed;  and  so  the  reader  learns  inci¬ 
dentally  that  Dr.  Westcott  is  familiar 
with  the  whole  ground.  But  he  has 
clearly  digested  the  whole  controversy 
before  he  begins  to  write,  and  has  re¬ 
duced  it  to  manageable  form.  Such 
a  method  has  its  dangers,  no  doubt; 
and  there  is  certainly  room  for  the 
more  cumbrous  plan.  But  one  cannot 
help  the  feeling  that  the  mere  question 
of  the  authorship  of  a  book  is,  after 
all,  a  comparatively  simple  one,  and 
that  a  limited  number  of  considerations 
is  really  relevant  Schemes  of  com¬ 
posite  authorship,  which  are  the  source 
of  so  much  of  the  variety  of  theory 
among  critics,  are  often  only  half-way 
houses  between  the  direct  Yes  or  No, 
and  have  little  probability  in  their  fa¬ 
vor. 

When  we  pass  from  the  Introduction 
to  the  Exegesis  we  find  characteristics 
which  have  been  the  subject  of  much 
criticism.  Dr.  Westcott  inherited  from 
Lee  a  profound  belief  in  the  value  of 
exact  verbal  criticism.  The  following 
passage  from  a  speech  already  quoted* 
might  have  been  used  of  the  Bishop 
himself:— 

i 

Mr.  Lee  had  an  Intense  belief  in  the 
exact  force  of  language.  A  word,  as 


he  regarded  it,  had  its  own  peculiar  his¬ 
tory  and  delivered  its  own  precise  mes¬ 
sage.  A  structural  form  conveyed 
for  him  a  definite  idea.  In  translating 
we  were  bound  to  see  that  every  syl¬ 
lable  gave  its  testimony. 

This  principle  was  the  one  which  ruled 
the  Bishop’s  interpretation  of  Holy 
Scripture.  He  did  not  make  the  mis¬ 
take  of  supposing  that  there  was  no 
difference  between  Classical  and  Hel¬ 
lenistic  Greek;  but  he  maintained  that 
each  had  its  own  exactness;  that  In 
neither  were  words  or  tenses  used  in¬ 
discriminately;  and  that  there  was  no 
excuse  for  neglecting  any  minute  de¬ 
tail  that  could  possibly  be  induct  to 
yield  a  meaning.*  Nor  was  he  per¬ 
turbed  if  it  were  argued  that  the  au¬ 
thor  could  not  have  had  in  mind  all 
that  his  interpreter  extracted  from  his 
words. 

Some,  perhaps,  will  think  that  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  text  undue  stress 
is  laid  upon  details  of  expression;  that 
it  is  unreasonable  to  insist  upon  points 
of  order,  upon  variations  of  tenses  and 
words,  upon  subtleties  of  composition, 
uiK>n  Indications  of  meaning  conveyed 
by  minute  variations  of  language  in  a 
book  written  for  popular  use  in  a  dia¬ 
lect  largely  affected  by  foreign  elements. 
The  work  of  forty  years  has  brought 
to  me  the  surest  conviction  that  such 
criticism  is  wholly  at  fault  Every 
day’s  study  of  the  Apostolic  writings 
confirms  me  In  the  belief  that  we  do 
not  commonly  attend  with  suflScient 
care  to  their  exact  meaning.  The 
Greek  of  the  New  Testament  is  not 
indeed,  the  Greek  of  the  classical  writ¬ 
ers,  but  it  is  not  less  precise  or  less 
powerful.  I  should  not  of  course, 
maintain  that  the  fulness  of  meaning 
w’hich  can  be  recognized  in  the  phrases 
of  a  book  like  the  Epistle  to  the  He¬ 
brews  was  consciously  apprehended 
by  the  author,  though  he  seems  to  have 
used  the  resources  of  literary  art  with 


•  “ObriatiAD  Aai)ects  of  Ufe,”  p.  191.  Greek”— the  ■Utement  that  St.  Luke  ueed  a  pap- 
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op'a  horror  on  diaooTerinx  In  a  book  much  be-  sounding  words. 
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more  distinct  design  than  any  other  of 
the  Apostles;  but  clearness  of  spiritual 
vision  brings  with  it  a  corresponding 
precision  and  force  of  expression 
through  which  the  patient  Interpreter 
can  attain  little  by  little  to  that  which 
the  prophet  saw.  No  one  can  limit 
the  teaching  of  a  poet’s  words  to  that 
which  was  definitely  present  to  his 
mind.  Still  less  can  we  suppose  that 
he  who  is  inspired  to  give  a  message 
of  God  to  all  ages  sees  himself  the 
completeness  of  the  truth  which  all 
life  serves  to  illuminate.* 

In  these  words,  in  the  Preface  to  the 
last  of  his  great  Commentaries— the 
book  which  completed  the  program  of 
1853— the  Bishop  states  his  creed  as  a 
scholar.  It  is  easier  to  smile  at  it  than 
to  criticize  it  seriously.  After  all,  a 
man  writing  in  his  own  language  uses 
unerringly  and  by  the  instinct  of  the 
language  certain  forms.  The  tongue 
is  familiar  to  him,  and  he  talks  or 
writes  readily  without  conscious  de¬ 
liberation.  But  an  interpreter  in  an¬ 
other  tongue  must  laboriously  recon¬ 
struct  all  that  was  instinctive  and 
habitual  in  the  writer;  he  will  find  out 
the  precise  use  of  words  and  the  value 
of  tenses,  not  by  practice  in  speech  like 
the  writer,  but  by  collection  of  in¬ 
stances  and  induction— laboriously.  His 
comments  will  look  labored  and  pe¬ 
dantic  when  compared  with  the  free 
movement  of  the  text,  but  from  the 
mere  psychological  point  of  view  they 
may  be  necessary,  much  more  if  the 
subject  of  the  book  lies  in  the  spiritual 
world,  where  much  that  the  spiritual 
eye  discerns  escapes  from  the  tram¬ 
mels  of  words.  If  these  things  are 
true  it  is  not  pedantry  to  deal  minute¬ 
ly  with  the  words;  it  is  just  the  scien¬ 
tific  plan  of  using  for  each  subject  the 
proper  method. 

There  is,  therefore,  vwy  little  difla- 
culty  in  understanding  the  method  and 
the  result  of  Dr.  Westcott’s  exegesis. 

•  “B!p.  to  the  Hebrewe,”  Pref.  p.  t1. 


His  notes  are  very  brief;  in  very  rare 
cases  are  they  complicated  by  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  rival  views;  and  there  is  a 
considerable  certainty  about  them 
when  once  the  principle  on  which  they 
are  made  is  conceded.  Those  who  do 
not  accept  the  premiss  will  be  Inclined 
to  reject  its  application;  but  there  is 
no  doubt  about  the  method  employed. 
It  is  when  we  go  further,  and  ask  what 
type  of  theological  teaching  did  the 
Bishop  draw  from  his  study  of  Holy 
Scripture,  that  some  difficulty  begins; 
for  we  have,  at  this  point,  to  consider 
the  charge  of  obscurity  frequently 
alleged  against  the  Bishop’s  thought  in 
his  lifetime,  and  recently  reiterated 
in  two  articles  contributed  by  Dr. 
Sanday  to  the  “Pilot”  (September  7 
and  14,  1901). 

What  was  the  Bishop’s  theology,  and 
what  was  his  philosophy?  To  answer 
these  questions  even  approximately,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  recall,  as  far  as 
we  are  able,  the  conditions  of  his  edu¬ 
cation  and  development.  It  would  seem 
probable,  though  we  have  only  infer¬ 
ential  reasons  for  saying  .so,  that  the 
Bishop  was  brought  up  in  Evangelical 
circles;  he  must  have  started  upon  his 
theological  development  with  Evangeli¬ 
cal  ideas.  By  these  are  commonly 
meant  a  very  firm  sense  of  the  individ¬ 
ual’s  right  of  access  to  God,  and  a 
strong  conviction  of  the  necessity  of 
conversion  and  of  the  Atonement  of 
Christ.  In  many  Evangelicals  these 
ideas  are  developed  in  direct  opposi¬ 
tion  to  others.  The  right  of  individual 
access  is  held  to  dispense  with  the 
necessity  of  an  organized  body— a  visi¬ 
ble  Church;  the  attainment  of  conver¬ 
sion  seems  to  exhaust  the  demands  of 
God  upon  the  Christian  soul;  the  death 
of  Christ  upon  the  Cross  is  dwelt  upon 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  wider  aspects 
of  the  Incarnation.  There  are  various 
reasons  why  this  limited  Evangelical¬ 
ism  could  not  retain  his  allegiance.  As 
a  boy,  so  he  has  told  us,  his  attenti<m 
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was  drawn  to  the  corporate  aspect  of 
human  life  by  the  speeches  pf  the 
Chartist  leaders;  and  he  seems  to  have 
learnt  very  early  the  emptiness  of  the 
individual  apart  from  the  society.  Nor 
could  so  accurate  a  student  of  Scripture 
faii  to  notice  that,  while  the  limited 
Evangelical  view  of  things  derived 
great  support  from  certain  isolated 
texts,  the  whole  drift  of  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament  rests  ail  man’s  hopes  on  the 
Twofold  Nature  of  Christ,  so  that  it  is 
on  His  being  reaily  both  God  and  man 
tliat  the  eflJcacy  of  His  sacrificial  act 
depends. 

These  two  doctrines— the  Incarna¬ 
tion  of  the  Son  of  God  and  the  exist¬ 
ence  and  necessity  of  a  visible  Church 
—were  prominently  defended  by  the 
Tractarlans.  But  Dr.  Westcott  could 
never  have  been  a  Tractarlan.  He 
was  an  independent  scholar,  not  a  fol¬ 
lower  of  a  Movement;  and,  with  all 
their  learning,  there  was  a  sad  defi¬ 
ciency  in  critical  power  among  the 
Tractarlan  leaders.  Moreover,  New¬ 
man  and  those  of  his  way  of  thinking 
were  trained  in  speculative  thought 
rather  than  in  scholarship,  and  it 
would  seem  that  this  way  of  attaining 
results  was  viewed  at  Cambridge  with 
profound  distrust  The  letters  pre¬ 
served  in  Dr.  Hort’s  Life  seem  to  show 
a  sympathy  with  the  school  of  Stan¬ 
ley  and  Jowett;  but  again  there  was 
not  to  be  found  among  these  scholar¬ 
ship  of  the  Cambridge  type,  and  such 
thinkers  sat  far  too  loosely  to  funda¬ 
mental  dogmas  to  approve  themselves 
to  men  like  Westcott  and  his  friends. 

There  is  thus  no  intelligible  party 
designation  that  can  be  aflSxed  to  the 
Bishop.  He  was  neither  High,  nor 
Low,  nor  Broad;  but  he  worked  out  for 
himself  a  theology  of  his  own,  based 
upon  exact  and  scientific  exegesis.  And, 

*  Cf.,  as  an  lllnatratlon  of  this,  the  Bishop’s 
treatment  of  St.  John  ▼!  In  relation  to  the  Eu¬ 
charist  and  his  notes  on  the  Intercession  of  our 
Lord  to  the  “Bp.  to  the  Hebrews.” 


therefore,  people  who  read  his  works 
are  apt  to  be  puzzled.  They  find  pre¬ 
misses  asserted  from  which  they  are  ac¬ 
customed  to  draw  certain  conclusions. 
Instead  of  that,  they  are  shut  off  from 
the  conclusions  they  would  like  to  draw 
by  some  note  on  the  exact  meaning  of 
a  word,  or  a  tense,  or  a  phrase.  And 
then  they  do  not  quite  know  where 
they  are.* 

Something  of  the  same  sort  may  be 
said  of  Dr.  W’estcott’s  philosophy.  He 
had  been  inspired,  as  we  have  seen, 
by  Prince  Lee  with  an  interest  in  the 
problems  of  life  and  thought,  but  it 
seems  very  doubtful  whether  he  had 
received  any  special  training  in  philos¬ 
ophy.  At  Cambridge  he  attained  high 
distinction  in  mathematics,  and  must 
necessarily  have  studied  Plato.  But 
the  technical  language  of  philosophy  is 
largely  absent  from  his  works.  That 
comprehensive  view  of  things  which  is 
called  the  philosophical  view  seems  to 
have  been  reached  by  him  as  a  result 
of  reflection  upon  his  own  wide  range 
of  learning,  and  not  by  the  study  of  the 
works  of  philoisophers.  He  never,  in¬ 
deed.  had  any  special  training  in  phi¬ 
losophy,  technically  so  called,  but 
shortly  after  he  took  his  degree  he 
spent  a  long  vacation  in  reading  the 
works  of  the  great  Positivist  writer, 
Comte,  and  always  looked  back  to  that 
as  an  epoch  In  his  intellectual  progress. 
It  would  account  for  the  absence  of 
anything  like  metaphysical  or  technical 
philosophic  expressions,  and  for  the 
wide  and  manifold  grasp  of  human  na¬ 
ture  and  the  created  world  which  form 
one  of  the  bases  of  his  religious 
thought.  His  discussion  of  the  nature 
and  limits  of  law  in  regard  to  miracles’* 
sounds  like  Kant;  but  the  Bishop  was 
assuredly  not  a  Kantian.  “A  law  of 
nature,”  he  tells  us,  “can  mean  nothing 
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else  than  the  law  of  the  human  appre- 
henaiou  of  phenomena.  We  are  forced 
to  regard  things  under  conditions  of 
time  and  space  and  the  like,  and  the 
consequence  is  that  phenomena  are 
grouped  together  according  to  certain 
rules.””  Here  one  might  have  looked 
for  some  explanation  of  the  relation 
of  phenomena  to  the  reality  underlying 
them;  but  none  is  offered.  In  philo¬ 
sophical  matters  as  in  matters  of  schol¬ 
arship,  the  Bishop  is  primarily  an  ob¬ 
server.  He  notes  differences  in  the 
nature  of  the  facts  which  make  up  our 
experience;  be  shows  that  different 
methods  are  necessary  for  the  approach 
to  various  forms  of  truth;  but  we  get 
from  him  no  scholastic  scheme  of 
things— articulate  and  complete— and 
scarcely  any  technical  language.  For 
he  is  more  of  a  mystic  than  a  philoso¬ 
pher;  he  sees  principles  and  reports 
what  be  sees.  Though  he  speaks  of 
them  in  abstract  terms,  they  are  al¬ 
ways  present  to  his  mind  in  the  con¬ 
crete. 

It  is  now  time  to  approach  the  two 
questions:  What  was  Dr.  W'estcott’s 
Theology,  and  what  was  his  Philoso¬ 
phy?  The  key  to  both  is  to  be  found 
in  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation.  To 
the  Bishop’s  mind— and  in  this  respect 
he  thought  with  the  greatest  of  the 
Greek  Fathers— the  Incarnation  was 
more  than  an  expedient  devised  to 
meet  the  difficulty  caused  by  sin;  it 
was  part  of  the  order  of  Divine  Provi¬ 
dence,  its  special  character  only  being 
affected  by  the  presence  of  sin  in  the 
world.  Hence  It  was  an  event  of  which 
the  slgniffcance  was  most  profound 
and  far-reaching.  It  was  essentially 
a  reconciliation  of  opposites.  Before 
it  there  was  an  unbridged  gulf  between 
the  finite  and  the  Infinite.  Man,  the 
finite  spirit,  limited  by  the  fiesh  and 
the  conditions  of  his  earthly  life,  longed 
for  but  could  not  reach  to  God. 

”  “Gospel  of  Reearreotlon,'*  p.  28. 
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Through  the  Incarnation— that  Is,  by 
tiie  entry  of  the  Divine  upon  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  humanity— this  longing  was 
satisfied;  through  Christ  the  funda¬ 
mental  religious  impulse  of  man  was 
fulfilled.  Christ  revealed  the  Father. 
He  gave  strength  and  directness  and 
assurance  to  the  weak,  vague  and  in¬ 
decisive  aspirations  of  man;  the  best 
of  men  among  the  heathen  bad  thought 
of  one  God;  the  belief  in  one  God  was 
the  basal  dogma  of  Judaism.  Christ, 
without  disturbing  the  monotheism,  re¬ 
vealed  the  Father  and  promised  the 
Spirit.  He  spoke  in  human  language 
and  lived  a  human  life,  and  therefore 
His  message  was  intelligible.  And 
this  message  must  have  come  In  any 
case;  it  was  part  of  man’s  true  heri¬ 
tage;  vita  hominis  visio  Dei. 

Thus  the  Bishop  approached  the  In¬ 
carnation,  if  we  may  so  say,  from  the 
cosmic  side.  He  thought  of  the  Word  of 
God  become— not  made— fiesh;  of  the 
image  of  the  Invisible  God  In  Whom 
all  things  had  their  system  revealed  in 
the  world  of  experience.  And  this 
affected  all  bis  inferences  from  the  In¬ 
carnation  as  a  principle  of  thought 
Ills  natural  form  of  expression  for 
those  in  whom  the  purpose  of  Christ’s 
coming  was  fulfilled  was  not  “the 
saved,”  but  those  “who  abide  in 
Christ,”  who  are  “In  Christ”  With  his 
strong  sense  that  the  Incarnation  af¬ 
fected  all  nature  and  had  a  meaning 
for  nature  in  all  its  stages,  be  held 
strongly  to  a  belief  in  the  value  and 
dignity  of  all  the  lower  forms  of  life, 
and  the  symbolic  slgniffcance  of  all 
true  art;  and  had  only  horror  of  great 
artistic  power— such  as  that  of  Arlstoph- 
anes— that  was  not  actuated  by 
moral  purpose.”  So,  again,  the 
thought  of  Christ  as  the  typical  Man— 
the  Son  of  Man— led  on  to  his  socialism. 
This  was  not  an  accident  of  political 
opinion,  but  a  real  outcome  of  his  re- 
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ligiouB  point  of  view;  bis  strong  con¬ 
viction  of  the  unity  of  all  men  in  Christ 
made  him  long  for  some  practical  ex¬ 
position  of  the  idea. 

Those  who  think  most  of  the  Incar¬ 
nation  from  the  cosmic  side  have  a 
certain  temptation  before  them  in  re¬ 
gard  to  evil.  They  are  pre-dlsposed— 
like  the  great  Alexandrines— to  mini¬ 
mize  it,  to  treat  it  as  an  element  in  an 
imperfect  state  of  things  which  would 
work  itself  out  almost  by  the  inherent 
necessity  of  God’s  ordering  of  the 
world.  So  also  the  accompaniments 
of  evil— death,  pain  and  the  like— tend 
to  receive  somewhat  Imperfect  appre¬ 
ciation.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  main¬ 
tained  that  on  these  points  the  Bishop 
was  not  wholly  consistent  He  main¬ 
tained  the  reality  of  evll,“  but  with  his 
wonderfully  ethereal  and  heavenward 
view  of  life  he  had  a  peculiar  confi¬ 
dence  in  regard  to  it  Sin  was  not  to 
him  the  blazing  offence  that  it  seems 
in  the  eyes  of  some;  he  marvelled  at 
it  and  trusted  that  wider  knowledge 
and  deeper  insight  would  clear  away 
it  and  the  temptation  to  it.  In  the 
same  way,  though  he  spoke  freely  and 
believed  devoutly  In  the  eflBcacy  of 
the  Death  of  Christ,  yet  the  Cross 
always  appeared  to  him  as  a  Victory. 
He  could  not  endure  representations  of 
the  Crucifixion  which  in  any  way  laid 
emphasis  on  the  physical  side  of  the 
death,  and  his  main  ground  for  prais¬ 
ing  Francis’s  representation  of  the 
dead  Christ  was  that  “the  Body  is  not 
dead.’"* 

All  these  lines  of  thought  are  obscure 
in  themselves,  or,  at  least,  are  very 
diflScult  and  not  very  common.  And 
they  did  not  gain  in  clearness  from  the 
Bishop’s  method  of  exiwsltion.  In  the 
sermons  and  other  works  which  were 
not  directly  exegetical  he  expounded 
his  philosophy  and  his  theology.  And 
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hedid  SO  in  a  peculiar  way.  He  produced 
no  connected  or  reasoned  scheme  in 
either  region;  but  he  put  forward 
thoughts  and,  as  it  were,  meditated 
aloud  upon  them,  never  repeating  him¬ 
self  or  potting  a  difficult  idea  in  more 
shapes  than  one,  but  presenting  his 
thought  in  a  variety  of  aspects  and 
leaving  the  reader  or  hearer  to  connect 
them  into  a  whole.  No  doubt  this  made 
a  serious  demand  upon  persons  who 
had  the  knowledge  to  understand  and 
appreciate  the  principles  of  his  thought, 
and  still  more  upon  those  who  bad  not 
such  knowledge.  But  we  do  not  think 
he  was  naturally  obscure  or  a  confused 
thinker,  as  Dr.  Sanday  rather  seems 
to  imply;**  though  it  is  certain  that  he 
had  a  great  horror  of  definiteness 
where  definiteness  meant  loss  of  vari¬ 
ety  and  fulness  of  thought,  and  he  was 
fond  of  repeating  the  utterance  of  the 
painter  Haydon,  “There  are  no  outlines 
in  Nature.”** 

We  have  left  ourselves  but  little  room 
to  speak  of  Dr.  Westcott’s  work  as 
Bishop  of  Durham,  although  his  eleven 
years  as  ruler  of  that  great  See  were, 
perhaps,  the  most  splendid  in  his  whole 
life.  He  came  to  a  diocese  that  was 
already  fully  and  firmly  organized,  and 
thus  the  problems  which  confronted 
him  were  very  different  from  those 
which  Dr.  Llghtfoot  had  to  meet.  And 
it  is  well  that  the  two  great  Bishops 
came  to  Durham  in  this  order.  For 
Bishop  Westcott’s  Interests  and  habits 
of  mind  did  not  lead  him  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  organization;  his  disposition 
was  to  leave  men  very  largely  to  them¬ 
selves,  and  he  was  tempted  to  Ignore 
the  facts,  often  the  undesirable  and 
regrettable  facts,  of  actual  life.  It  cost 
him,  for  instance,  some  trouble  to  real¬ 
ize  that  the  legal  boundaries  of  par¬ 
ishes  in  large  towns  were  treated  by 
the  inhabitants  as  entirely  conventional 
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and  that  few  recognised  the  claim  of 
their  pariah  or  district  church  as  bind¬ 
ing.  But  he  had  many  gifts  that  ena¬ 
bled  him  to  win  his  way  to  the  hearts 
of  the  peopie  and  the  clergy.  He  bad 
an  extraordinarily  wide  and  unpreju¬ 
diced  interest  in  the  pursuits  and 
thoughts  of  men.  He  was  prepared 
to  listen  to  what  people  said  and  to 
consider  schemes  they  had  in  view,  not 
as  matters  of  curious  pathological  in¬ 
terest,  but  with  real  sympathy  and 
openness  of  mind.  He  might  not  be 
persuaded,  but  no  one  could  doubt  bis 
readiness  to  listen  and  to  understand. 
So  in  his  successful  work  with  the  coal- 
strike  in  1892,  it  was  not  his  Socialistic 
sympathies  which  won  his  victory,  but 
it  was  the  fact  that  he  bad  made  a 
real  effort  to  know  the  causes  of  the 
quarrel,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  he 
could  put  before  the  combatants  a  lofty 
ideal  of  conduct  Either  of  these  alone 
might  have  failed. 

And  he  bad  the  gift  of  inspiring  and 
winning  the  confidence  of  his  clergy. 
There  has  rarely  been  in  any  Diocese 
such  an  enthusiasm  for  mission-work 
as  in  Durham  during  his  Episcopate. 
And  in  times  when  most  Bishops  were 
agitated  by  ritual  problems  his  Dio¬ 
cese  has  remained  at  peace.  This  was 
not  because  the  people  or  clergy  are  all 
of  one  color  in  Durham,  but  because 
they  trusted  and  revered  their  Bishop. 
Of  course  he  had  vast  learning.  Tlie 
boldest  reader  of  the  correspondence 
columns  of  Church  newspapers  would 
not  venture  to  stand  up  against  him 
on  points  of  scholarship  or  even  of 
ritual  history.  But  it  was  not  only 
learning  that  gave  him  his  power.  It 
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was  because  every  one  knew  that  be 
was  not  the  Bishop  of  any  party  but 
recognized  his  relations  to  all  parties 
in  the  Church.  We  have  already  said 
that  he  was  probably  Inclined  by  edu¬ 
cation  to  the  Evangelical  point  of  view, 
but  High  Churchmen  worked  gladly 
with  him,  because  they  knew  that  be 
gave  them  credit  for  what  they  did  in 
the  light  of  their  own  convictions,  and 
was  scrupulously  fair  in  all  his  inter¬ 
pretations  of  law. 

Much  of  all  this  came  naturally  to 
him  because  be  was  learned,  because 
he  bad,  for  years,  been  accustomed 
to  weigh  accurately  problems  requir¬ 
ing  research,  and  wisdom,  and  freedom 
from  prejudice.  And  more  still  de¬ 
pended  upon  that  which  people  gradu¬ 
ally  came  to  know  of  him,  his  simple 
and  saintly  life,  his  ready  sympathy, 
his  unmistakable  pleasure  in  see¬ 
ing  and  trying  to  help  those 
who  came  to  him  at  Auck¬ 
land.  But  of  this  it  is  not  the  place 
to  speak.  Left  the  last  of  the  four 
great  companions,  there  has  gone  with 
him  the  last,  or  almost  the  last,  exam¬ 
ple  of  the  best  learning  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury,  and  it  seems  sometimes  as  if  the 
union  of  great  learning  with  the  voca¬ 
tion  of  the  priesthood  had  ceased  to  be 
a  natural  product  of  the  Universities 
of  which  the  Bishop  thought  so  highly. 
But  if  it  is  hard  to  see  who  will  carry 
on  his  peculiar  work  it  would  be  un¬ 
faithfulness  to  bis  teaching  to  dream 
that  it  will  not  be  carried  on.  The 
last  words  the  present  writer  beard 
from  him  were  these— “I  am  full  of 
hope.” 
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I. 

Time  was  when  everybody  that  made 
anything  made  a  work  of  art  besides 
a  useful  piece  of  goods,  and  it  gave 
them  pleasure  to  make  it— William 
Morris,  Address  delivered  at  Burslem, 
1881. 

Among  the  original  capitals  removed 
from  the  outer  colonnade  of  the  ducal 
palace  at  Venice  there  is  a  series  de¬ 
voted  to  the  teaching  of  natural  his¬ 
tory,  and  another  to  that  of  such  gener- 
■al  facts  about  the  races  of  man,  his 
various  moral  attributes  and  activities, 
as  the  Venetians  of  the  fourteenth  cen¬ 
tury  considered  especially  important. 
First,  botany,  illustrated  by  the  fruits 
most  commonly  in  use,  piled  up  in 
baskets  which  constitute  the  funnel- 
shaped  capital;  each  kind  separate, 
with  the  name  underneath  in  funny 
Venetian  spelling;  Huva,  grapes;  Fid, 
figs;  Moloni,  melons;  Zuche,  pumpkins; 
and  Persid,  peaches.  Then,  with  Lat¬ 
in  names,  the  various  animals:  TJraus, 
holding  a  honeycomb  with  bees  on  it; 
Chanis,  mumbling  only  a  large  bone, 
while  his  cousins,  wolf  and  fox,  have 
secured  a  duck  and  a  cock;  Aper,  the 
wild  boar,  munching  a  head  of  millet 
or  similar  grain. 

Now,  had  these  beautiful  carvings 
been  made  with  no  aim  besides  their 
own  beauty,  had  they  represented  and 
taught  nothing,  they  would  have  re¬ 
ceived  only  a  few  casual  glances,  quite 
insufflcient  to  make  their  excellence 
familiar  or  even  apparent;  at  best  the 
occasional  discriminative  examination 
of  some  art  student;  while  the  pleased, 
spontaneous  attentiveness  which  car¬ 
ries  beauty  deep  into  the  soul  and  the 
soul’s  storehouse  would  have  been 
lacking.  But  consider  these  capitals 


to  have  been  what  they  undoubtedly 
were  meant  for;  the  picture  books  and 
manuals  off  which  young  folks  learned, 
and  older  persons  refreshed,  their  no¬ 
tions  of  natural  history,  of  geography, 
ethnology  and  even  of  morals,  and  you 
will  realize  at  once  how  much  atten¬ 
tion,  and  of  how  constant  and  assimi¬ 
lative  a  kind  they  must  have  received. 
The  child  learns  off  them  that  tigs 
(which  he  never  sees  save  packed  in 
baskets  in  the  barges  at  Rialto)  have 
leaves  like  funny  gloves,  while  huva, 
grapes,  have  leaves  all  ribbed  and  look¬ 
ing  like  tattered  banners;  that  the  bear 
is  blunt-featured  and  eats  honeycomb; 
that  foxes  and  wolves,  who  lire  on  the 
mainland,  are  very  like  the  dogs  we 
keep  in  Venice,  but  that  they  steal 
poultry  instead  of  being  given  bones 
from  the  kitchen.  Also  that  there  are 
In  the  world,  beside  these  clean-shaved 
Venetians  in  armor  or  doge’s  cap, 
bearded  Asiatics  and  thick-lipped  ne¬ 
groes— the  sort  of  people  with  whom 
uncle  and  cousins  traffic  in  the  big 
ships,  or  among  whom  grandfather 
helped  the  Doge  to  raise  the  standard 
of  St.  Mark.  Also  that  carpenters  work 
with  planes  and  vises,  and  stonemasons 
with  mallets  and  chisels;  and  that  good 
and  wise  men  are  remembered  forever; 
for  here  is  the  story  of  how  Solomon 
discovered  the  true  mother,  and  here 
again  the  Emperor  Trajan  going  to 
the  wars,  and  reining  in  his  horse  to  do 
justice  first  to  the  poor  widow.  The 
child  looks  at  the  capitals  in  order  to 
see  with  his  eyes  all  these  Interesting 
things  of  which  he  has  been  told;  and 
during  the  holiday  walk  drags  his 
parents  to  the  spot,  to  look  again,  and 
to  beg  to  be  told  once  more.  And  later, 
he  looks  at  the  familiar  figures  in  order 
to  show  them  to  his  children;  or,  per- 
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haps,  more  wistfully,  loitering  along 
the  arcade  In  solitude,  to  remember 
the  days  of  bis  own  childhood.  And 
in  this  manner,  the  things  represented, 
fruit,  animals  and  persons,  and  the  ex* 
act  form  in  which  they  are  rendered; 
the  funnel  shape  of  the  capitals,  the 
cling  and  curl  of  the  leafage,  the  sharp, 
black  undercutting,  the  clear,  lightly 
incised  surfaces,  the  whole  pattern  of 
line  and  curve,  light  and  shade,  the 
whole  pattern  of  the  eye’s  progress 
along  It,  of  the  rhythm  of  expansion 
and  restraint,  of  pressure  and  push,  in 
short,  the  real  work  of  art  and  visible 
form,  become  well-known,  dwelling  In 
the  memory,  cohabiting  with  the  vari¬ 
ous  moods,  and  haunting  the  fancy; 
n  part  of  life,  familiar,  everyday,  liked 
or  disliked,  discriminated  in  every  par¬ 
ticular,  become  part  and  parcel  of  our¬ 
selves,  for  better  or  for  worse,  like  the 
tools  we  handle,  the  boats  we  steer,  the 
horses  we  ride  and  groom  and  the  fur¬ 
niture  and  utensils  among  which  and 
through  whose  help  we  live  our  lives. 

Furniture  and  utensils;  things  which 
exist  because  we  require  them,  which 
we  know  because  we  employ  them, 
these  are  the  type  in  all  great  works 
of  art.  And  from  the  self-same  crav¬ 
ing  which  insists  that  these  should  be 
shapely  as  well  as  handy,  pleasant  to 
the  eye  as  well  as  rational;  through 
the  self-same  processes  of  seeing  and 
remembering  and  altering  their  shapes; 
according  to  the  same  aesthetic  laws 
of  line  and  curve,  of  surface  and  pro¬ 
jection,  of  spring  and  restraint,  of 
clearness  and  compensation;  for  the 
same  organic  reasons  and  by  the  same 
organic  methods  of  preference  and 
adaptation  as  these  humblest  things  of 
usefulness,  do  the  proudest  and  seem¬ 
ingly  freest  works  of  art  come  to  exist; 
come  to  be  jugt  what  they  are,  and  even 
come  to  be  at  all. 

I  should  like  to  state  very  clearly, 
before  analyzing  its  reasons,  what 
seems  to  me  (and  I  am  proud  to  follow 


Ruskin  in  this  as  in  so  many  essential 
questions  of  art  and  life)  the  true  for¬ 
mula  of  this  matter.  Namely:  that 
while  beauty  has  always  been  desired 
and  obtained  for  its  own  sake,  the 
works  in  which  we  have  found  beauty 
embodied,  and  the  arts  which  have 
achieved  beauty’s  embodying,  have  al¬ 
ways  started  from  impulses  or  needs, 
and  have  always  aimed  at  purposes  or 
problems  entirely  independent  of  this 
embodiment  of  beauty. 

The  desire  for  beauty  stands  to  art 
ns  the  desire  for  righteousness  stands 
to  conduct.  People  do  not  feel  and  act 
from  a  desire  to  feel  and  act  righteous¬ 
ly,  but  from  a  hundred  different  and 
differently-combined  motives;  the  de¬ 
sire  for  righteousness  comes  in  to 
regulate  this  feeling  and  acting,  to 
subject  it  all  to  certain  preferences  and 
repugnances  which  have  become  or¬ 
ganic,  if  not  in  the  human  being,  at 
least  in  human  society.  Like  the  de¬ 
sire  for  righteousness,  the  desire  for 
beauty  is  not  a  spring  of  action,  but  a 
regulative  function;  it  decides  the  how 
of  visible  existence;  in  accordance  with 
deep-seated  and  barely  guessed  at 
necessities  of  body  and  soul,  of  nerves 
and  perceptions,  of  brain  and  judg¬ 
ments;  it  says  to  all  visible  objects: 
since  you  needs  must  be,  you  shall  be 
in  this  manner,  and  not  in  that  other. 
The  desire  for  beauty  with  its  more 
potent  negative,  the  aversion  to  ugli¬ 
ness,  has,  like  the  sense  of  right  and 
wrong,  the  force  of  a  categorical  im¬ 
perative. 

Such,  to  my  thinking,  is  the  eesthetlc 
instinct  And  I  call  Art  whatever  kind 
of  process,  intellectual  and  technical, 
creates.  Incidentally  or  purposely,  vis¬ 
ible  or  audible  forms,  and  creates  them 
under  the  regulation  of  the  aesthetic 
instinct.  Art  therefore,  is  art  when¬ 
ever  any  object  or  any  action,  or  any 
arrangement  besides  being  such  as  to 
serve  a  practical  purpose  or  express  an 
emotion  or  transfer  a  thought,  is  such 
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also  as  to  afford  the  aui  generis  satis¬ 
faction  which  we  denote  by'  the  ad¬ 
jective,  beautiful.  But,  asks  the  read¬ 
er,  if  every  human  activity  resulting 
in  visible  or  audible  form  is  to  be  con¬ 
sidered,  at  least  potentially,  as  art; 
what  becomes  of  art  as  distinguished 
from  craft,  or  rather  what  is  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  what  we  all  mean  by 
art  and  what  we  all  mean  by  craft? 

To  this  objection,  perfectly  Justified 
by  the  facts  of  our  own  day,  I  would 
answer  quite  simply:  There  is  no  neces¬ 
sary  or  essential  distinction  between 
what  we  call  art  and  what  we  call 
craft.  It  is  a  pure  accident,  and  in 
all  probability  a  temporary  one,  which 
has  momentarily  separated  the  two  in 
the  last  hundred  years.  Throughout 
the  previous  part  of  the  world’s  history 
art  and  craft  have  been  one  and  the 
same,  at  the  utmost  distinguishable 
only  from  a  different  point  of  view; 
craft  from  the  practical  side,  art  from 
the  contemplative.  Every  trade  con¬ 
cerned  with  visible  or  audible  objects 
or  movements  has  also  been  an  art; 
and  every  one  of  those  great  creative 
activities,  for  which,  in  their  present 
isolation,  we  now  reserve  the  name  of 
art,  has  also  been  a  craft;  has  been 
connected  and  replenished  with  life 
by  the  making  of  things  which  have  a 
use,  or  by  the  doing  of  deeds  which 
have  a  meaning. 

We  must,  of  course,  understand 
usefulness  in  its  widest  sense;  other¬ 
wise  we  should  be  looking  at  the  world 
in  a  manner  too  little  utilitarian,  not 
too  much  so.  Houses  and  furniture 
and  utensils,  clothes,  tools  and  weap¬ 
ons  must  undoubtedly  exemplify  util¬ 
ity  first  and  foremost  because  they 
serve  our  life  in  the  most  direct  indis¬ 
pensable  and  unvarying  fashion,  al¬ 
ways  necessary  and  necessary  to  every 
one.  But  once  these  universal,  un¬ 
changing  needs  supplied,  a  great  many 
others  become  visible;  needs  to  the  in¬ 
dividual  or  to  individuals  and  races 
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under  definite  and  changing  circum¬ 
stances.  The  sonnet  or  the  serenade 
are  useful  to  the  romantic  lover  in  the 
same  manner  that  carriage-horses  and 
fine  clothes  are  useful  to  the  man  who 
WOOS'  more  practically-minded  ladies. 
The  diamonds  of  a  rich  woman  serve 
to  mark  her  status  quite  as  much  as 
to  please  the  unpleasable  eye  of  envy; 
in  the  same  way  that  the  uniform,  the 
robes  and  vestments,  are  needed  to 
set  aside  the  soldier,  the  magistrate 
or  priest,  and  give  him  the  right  of 
dealing  ex  officio,  not  as  a  mere  man 
among  men.  ^And  the  consciousness 
of  such  apparent  superfiuities,  whether 
they  be  the  expression  of  wealth  or  of 
hierarchy,  of  fashion  or  of  caste,  gives 
to  their  possessor  that  additional  self- 
importance  which  is  quite  as  much 
wanted  by  the  ungainly  or  diffident 
moral  man  as  the  additional  warmth 
of  his  more  obviously-needed  raiment 
is  by  the  poor,  chilly,  bodily  human  be¬ 
ing.  I  will  not  enlarge  upon  the  prac¬ 
tical  uses  which  recent  ethnology  has 
discovered  in  the  tattooing,  the  painting, 
the  masks,  head-dresses,  feather  skirts, 
cowries  and  beads,  of  all  that  elaborate 
ornamentation  with  which  only  a  few 
years  back,  we  were  in  the  habit  of 
reproaching  the  poor,  foolish,  naked 
savages;  additional  knowledge  of  their 
habits  having  demonstrated  rather  our 
folly  than  theirs,  in  taking  for  granted 
that  any  race  of  men  would  prefer  or¬ 
nament  to  clothes,  unless,  as  was  the 
case,  these  ornaments  were  really  more 
Indispensable  in  their  particular  mode 
of  life.  For  an  ornament  which  terri¬ 
fies  an  enemy,  propitiates  a  god,  para¬ 
lyzes  a  wild  beast,  or  gains  a  wife,  is 
a  matter  of  utility,  not  of  aesthetic  lux¬ 
ury,  so  long  as  it  happens  to  be  effi¬ 
cacious,  or  so  long  as  its  efficacy  is  be¬ 
lieved  in.  Indeed,  the  gold  coach  and 
liveried  trumpeters  of  the  nostrum 
vendor  of  bygone  days,  like  their  less 
enlivening  equivalents  in  many  more 
modern  professions,  are  of  the  nature 
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of  trade  tools,  although  the  things 
they  fashion  are  only  the  foolish  brains 
of  possible  customers. 

And  -this  function  of  expression  and 
Impressing  brings  us  to  the  other  great 
category  of  utility.  The  sculptured 
pediment  or  frescoed  wall,  the  hiero¬ 
glyph,  or  the  map  or  the  book,  every¬ 
thing  which  records  a  fact  or  transmits 
A  feeling,  everything  which  carries  a 
message  to  men  or  gods,  is  an  object  of 
utility;  the  coat-of-arms  painted  on  a 
panel,  or  the  emblem  carved  upon  a 
■church  front,  as  much  as  the  helmet  of 
the  knight  or  the  shield  of  the  savage. 
A  church  or  a  religious  ceremony,  nay 
•every  additional  ounce  of  gilding  or 
grain  of  incense,  or  day  or  hour,  be¬ 
stowed  on  sanctuary  and  ritual,  are 
not  useful  only  to  the  selfish  devotee 
w  ho  employs  them  for  obtaining  celes¬ 
tial  favors;  they  are  more  useful  and 
necessary  even  to  the  pure-minded 
worshipper,  because  they  enable  him  to 
■express  the  longing  and  the  awe  with 
which  his  heart  is  overfiowlng.  For 
every  oblation  faithfully  brought 
means  so  much  added  moral  strength; 
and  love  requires  gifts  to  give  as  much 
as  hunger  needs  food  and  vanity  needs 
■ornament  and  wealth.  All  things 
which  minister  to  a  human  need,  bodily 
or  spiritual,  simple  or  complex,  direct 
«r  indirect,  innocent  or  noble,  or  base 
or  malignant,  all  such  things  exist  for 
their  use;  they  do  exist,  and  would  al¬ 
ways  have  existed  equally  if  no  such 
quality  as  beauty  had  ever  arisen  to 
enhance  or  to  excuse  their  good  or  bad 
existence. 

II. 

The  conception  of  art  as  of  something 
•outoide,  and  almost  opposed  to,  prac¬ 
tical  life,  and  the  tendency  to  explain 
Its  gratuitous  existence  by  the  special 
“play  Instinct”  more  gratuitous  itself, 
fire  due  in  great  measure  to  our  wrong 
way  of  thinking  and  feeling  upon  no 


less  a  matter  than  human  activity  as 
such.  The  old-fashioned  psychology 
which,  ignoring  instinct  and  impulse, 
explained  all  action  as  the  result  of  a 
kind  of  calculation  of  future  pleasure 
and  pain,  has  accustomed  us  to  account 
for  all  human  activity,  whatever  we 
call  work,  by  a  wish  for  some  benefit 
or  fear  of  some  disadvantage.  And, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  economic  sys¬ 
tems  of  our  time  (or,  at  all  events,  the 
sj'stematic  expositions  of  our  economic 
arrangements)  have  furthermore  accus¬ 
tomed  us  to  think  of  everything  like 
work  as  done  under  compulsion,  fear 
of  worse,  or  a  kind  of  bribery.  It  is 
really  taken  as  a  postulate,  and  almost 
as  an  axiom,  that  no  one  would  make 
or  do  anything  useful  save  under  the 
goad  of  want;  of  want  not  in  the  sense 
of  wanting  to  do  or  make  that  thing, 
but  of  wanting  to  have  or  be  able  to  do 
something  else.  Hence  everything  which 
is  manifestly  done  from  no  such  mo¬ 
tive,  but  from  an  inner  impulse  to¬ 
wards  the  doing,  comes  to  be  thought 
of  as  opi)osed  to  work,  and  to  be  desig¬ 
nated  as  play.  Now,  art  Is  very  obvi¬ 
ously  carried  on  for  Its  own  sake;  ex¬ 
perience,  even  of  our  mercantile  age, 
teaches  that  if  a  man  does  not  paint 
a  picture  or  compose  a  symphony  from 
an  inner  necessity  as  disinterested  as 
that  which  makes  another  man  look 
at  the  picture  or  listen  to  the  sym¬ 
phony,  no  amount  of  self-interest,  of 
disadvantages  and  advantages,  will 
enable  him  to  do  either  otherwise  than 
badly.  Hence,  as  I  said,  we  are  made 
to  think  of  art  as  play,  or  a  kind  of 
play.  But  play  itself,  being  unaccount¬ 
able  on  the  basis  of  external  advantage 
and  disadvantage,  being,  from  the  false 
economic  point  of  view,  unproductive, 
that  Is  to  say,  pure  waste,  has  in  Its 
turn  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  sup¬ 
position  of  surplus  energy  occasionally 
requiring  to  be  let  off  to  no  purpose,  or 
merely  to  prevent  the  machine  from 
bursting.  This  opposition  of  work 
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and  play  is  founded  in  our  experience  direct,  through  need  of  bread  or  greed, 
of  a  social  state  which  is  still  at  sixes  of  luxury,  the  application  of  human 
and  sevens;  of  a  civilization  so  imper-  activity,  that  activity  has  to  be  there, 
fectly  developed  and  organized  that  the  and  with  it  its  own  alleviation  and  re- 
niajority  does  nothing  save  under  com-  ward;  pleasure  in  work.  All  decent 
pulsion,  and  the  minority  does  nothing  liuman  work  partakes  (let  us  thank 
to  any  purpose;  and  where  that  little  the  great  reasonableness  of  real 
boy’s  Scylla  and  Charybdis  all  work  things!)  of  the  quality  of  play;  if  it 
and  all  play  is  effectually  realized  in  a  did  not  it  would  be  bad  or  ever  on  the 
nightmare  too  terrible  and  too  foolish,  verge  of  badness;  and  if  ever  human 
above  all  too  wakingly  true,  to  be  activity  attains  to  fullest  fruitfulness,  it 
looked  at  in  the  face  without  flinching,  will  be  (every  experience  of  our  own 
One  wonders,  incidentally,  how  any  best  work  shows  it)  when  the  distinc- 
creature  perpetually  working  from  the  tion  of  work  and  of  play  will  cease  to 
reasons  given  by  economists,  that  have  a  meaning,  play  remaining  only 
is  to  say,  working  against  the  as  the  preparatory  work  of  the  child, 

grain,  from  no  spontaneous  wish  as  the  strength-repairing,  balance-ad- 

or  pleasure,  can  possibly  store  up,  in  justing  work  of  the  adult.  And  mean- 
such  exhausting  effort,  a  surplus  of  while,  through  all  the  centuries  of  cen- 
energy  requiring  to  be  let  off!  And  turies,  art,  which  Is  the  type  and  sam- 

one  wonders,  on  the  other  hand,  how  pie  of  all  higher,  better  modes  of  life, 

any  really  good  work  of  any  kind,  work  art  has  given  us  in  itself  the  concrete 
not  merely  kept  by  dire  competitive  sample,  the  unmistakable  type  of  that 
necessity  up  to  a  standard,  but  able  needful  reconciliation  of  work  and 
to  afford  any  standard  to  keep  up  to,  play;  and  has  shown  us  that  there  is, 
can  well  be  produced  save  by  the  let-  or  should  be,  no  difference  i)etween 
ting  off  of  surplus  energy;  that  is  to  them.  For  art  has  made  the  things 
say,  how  good  w'ork  can  ever  be  done  which  are  useful,  and  done  the  things 
otherwise  than  by  impulses  and  in-  which  are  needed,  In  those  shapes  and 
stincts  acting  spontaneously,  in  fact  ^\ays  of  beauty  which  have  no  aim 
as  play.  The  reality  seems  to  be  that,  but  our  pleasure. 
i)nperfect  as  is  our  poor  life,  present  The  way  in  which  the  work  of  art 
and  past,  we  are  maligning  it;  founding  Is  born  of  a  purpose,  of  something  use- 
our  theories,  for  simplicity’s  sake  and  ful  to  do  or  desirable  to  say,  and  the- 
to  excuse  our  lack  of  hope  and  striv-  -way  in  which  the  suggestions  of  util- 
ing,  upon  its  very  worst  samples,  ity  are  used  up  for  beauty,  can  best 
Wasteful  as  Is  the  mal-distribution  of  be  shown  by  a  really  existing  object 
human  activities  (mal-dlstributlon  Expressed  in  practical  terms  the  ob- 
worse  than  that  of  land  or  capital!),  ject  is  humble  enough;  a  little  trough 
cruel  as  is  the  consequent  pressure  of  with  two  taps  built  into  a  recess  in  a 
want,  there  yet  remains  at  the  bottom  wall;  a  place  for  washing  hands  and 
of  an  immense  amount  of  work  an  in-  rinsing  glasses,  as  you  see  the  Dominl- 
ner  push  different  from  that  outer  con-  can  brothers  doing  it  all  day,  for  I  am 
stralnt,  an  inner  need  as  fruitful  as  speaking  of  the  “Lavabo”  by  Glovannf 
the  outer  one  is  wasteful;  there  remains  della  Robbia  In  the  Sacristy  of  Santa  Ma- 
the  satisfaction  In  work,  the  wish  rla  Novella  In  Florence.  The  whole  thing 
to  work.  However  outer  neces-  is  small,  and  did  not  allow  of  the  nd- 
slty,  “competition,”  “minimum  of  joining  room  usually  devoted  to  this 
cost,”  “Iron  law  of  wages,”  call  purpose.  The  washing  and  rinsing- 
it  what  you  choose,  direct  and  mis-  had  to  take  place  in  the  sacristy  Itselfr 
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but  this  being  the  case,  It  was  desirable 
that  the  space  set  apart  for  these  pro¬ 
ceedings  shouid  at  ieast  appear  to  be 
separate;  the  trough,  therefore,  was 
sunk  in  a  recess,  and  the  recess  divided 
off  from  the  rest  of  the  wali  by  piiiars 
and  a  gabie,  becoming  in  this  manner, 
with  no  loss  of  real  standing  room,  a 
building  inside  a  building;  the  opera¬ 
tions,  furthermore,  implying  a  certain 
amount  of  wetting  and  slopping,  the 
dryness  of  the  rest  of  the  sacristy,  and 
particularly  the  idea  of  its  dryness  (so 
necessary  where  precious  stuffs  and 
metal  vessels  are  kept)  had  to  be  se¬ 
cured  not  merely  by  covering  a  piece  of 
wainscot  and  floor  with  tiles;  but  by 
building  the  whole  little  enclosure  (all 
save  the  marble  trough)  of  white  and 
colored  majolica,  which  seemed  to  say 
to  the  oaken  and  walnut  presses,  to  the 
great  table  covered  with  vestments; 
“Don’t  be  afraid,  you  shall  not  feel  a 
drop  from  all  this 'Washing  and  rins¬ 
ing.”  So  far,  therefore,  we  have  got 
for  our  lavabo-trough  a  shallow  recess, 
lined  and  paved  with  tiles,  and  cut  off 
from  the  frescoed  and  panelled  walls 
b>  two  pilasters  and  a  rounded  gable, 
of  tile  work  also,  the  general  propor¬ 
tions  being  given  by  the  necessity  of 
two  monks  or  two  acolytes  washing 
the  sacred  vessels  at  the  same  moment. 
The  w'ord  sacred  now  leads  us  to  an¬ 
other  determining  necessity  of  our 
work  of  art.  For  this  place,  where 
the  lavabo  stands,  is  actually  conse¬ 
crated;  it  has  an  altar;  and  it  is  in  it 
that  take  place  all  the  preparations  and 
preliminaries  for  the  most  holy  and 
most  magnificent  of  rites.  The  sac¬ 
risty,  like  the  church,  is  moreover  an 
offering  to  heaven;  and  the  lavabo, 
since  it  has  to  exist,  can  exist  with 
fitness  only  if  It  also  be  offered,  and 
made  worthy  of  offering,  to  heaven. 
Besides,  therefore,  those  general  pro¬ 
portions  which  have  had  to  be  made 
harmonious  for  the  satisfaction  not 
merely  of  the  builder,  but  of  the  people 


whose  eye  rests  on  them  dally  and 
hourly;  besides  the  shapeliness  and 
dignity  which  we  insist  upon  in  all 
things  needful;  we  further  require  of 
this  object  that  it  should  have  a  cer¬ 
tain  superabundance  of  grace,  that  it 
should  have  color,  elaborate  pattern, 
what  we  call  ornament;  details  which 
will  show  that  it  is  a  gift,  and  make 
it  a  fit  companion  for  the  magnificent 
embroideries  and  damasks,  the  costly 
and  exquisite  embossed  and  enamelled 
vessels  which  inhabit  that  place;  and 
a  worthy  spectator  of  the  sacred  pa¬ 
geantry  which  issues  from  this  sac¬ 
risty.  The  little  tiled  recess,  the  trough 
and  the  little  piece  of  architecture 
which  frames  it  all,  shall  not  only  be 
practically  useful,  they  shall  also  be 
spiritually  useful  as  the  expression  of 
men’s  reverence  and  devotion.  To 
whom?  Why,  to  the  dear  mother  of 
Christ  and  her  gracious  angels,  whom 
we  place  in  efllgy,  on  the  gable,  white 
figures  on  a  blue  ground.  And  since 
this  humble  thing  is  also  an  offering, 
what  can  be  more  appropriate  than  to 
liang  it  round  with  votive  garlands, 
such  as  we  bind  to  mark  the  course  of 
processions,  and  which  we  garnish 
(filling  the  gaps  of  glossy  bay  and 
spruce  pine  branches)  with  the  finest 
fruits  of  the  earth,  lemons,  and  pears, 
and  pomegranates,  a  grateful  tithe  to 
the  Pow'ers  who  make  the  orchards 
fruitful.  But,  since  such  garlands 
wither  and  such  fruits  decay,  and  there 
must  be  no  withering  or  dechylng  in 
the  sanctuary,  the  bay  leaves  and  the 
pine  branches,  and  the  lemons  and 
pears  and  pomegranates,  shall  be  of 
imperishable  material,  majolica  col¬ 
ored  like  reality  and,  majolica,  more¬ 
over,  which  leads  us  back,  pleasantly, 
to  the  humble  necessity  of  the  trough, 
the  spurting  and  slopping  of  water, 
which  we  have  secured  against  by 
that  tiled  floor  and  wainscot.  But 
here  another  suggestion  arises.  Water 
is  necessary  and  infinitely  pleasant  in 
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a  hot  country  and  a  hot  place  like  this 
domed  sacristy.  But  we  have-  very, 
oh,  so  very,  little  of  it  in  Florence!  We 
cannot  even,  however  great  our  love 
and  reverence,  offer  Our  Lady  and  the 
Angels  the  thinnest  perennial  spurt; 
we  must  let  out  the  water  only  for  bare 
use,  and  turn  the  tap  off  instantly 
after.  There  is  something  very  disap¬ 
pointing  in  this;  and  the  knowledge  of 
that  dearth  of  water,  of  those  two 
tups  symbolical  of  chronic  drought,  is 
positively  disheartening.  Beautiful  pro¬ 
portions,  delicate  patterns,  gracious 
effigies  of  the  Madonna  and  the  angels 
we  can  have,  and  also  the  most  lovely 
garlands.  But  we  cannot  have  a  foun¬ 
tain.  For  it  is  useless  calling  this  a 
fountain,  this  poor  little  trough  with 
two  taps!  But  you  «ftoM  have  a  foun¬ 
tain!  Giovanni  della  Robbia  answers 
in  his  heart;  or,  at  least,  you  shall  leel 
as  if  you  had  one!  And  here  we  may 
witness,  if  we  use  the  eyes  of  the  spirit 
as  well  as  of  the  body,  one  of  the 
strangest  miracles  of  art,  when  art  is 
married  to  a  purpose.  The  idea  of  a 
fountain,  the  desirability  of  water,  be¬ 
comes,  unconsciously,  dominant  in  the 
artist’s  mind;  and  under  its  sway,  as 
under  the  divining  rod,  there  trickle 
and  well  up  every  kind  of  thought,  of 
feeling,  about  water;  until  the  images 
thereof,  visible,  audible,  tactile,  unite 
and  steep  and  submerge  every  other 
notion.  Nothing  deliberate;  and,  in  all 
probability,  nothing  even  conscious; 
those  watery  thoughts  merely  lapping 
dreamily  round,  like  a  half-heard  mur¬ 
mur  of  rivers,  the  waking  work  with 
which  his  mind  is  busy.  Nothing  de¬ 
liberate  or  conscious,  but  all  the  more 
inevitable  and  efficacious,  this  multi¬ 
fold  suggestion  of  water.  And  behold 
the  result,  the  witness  of  the  miracle; 
in  the  domed  sacristy,  the  fountain 
cooling  this  sultry  afternoon  of  June  as 
it  has  cooled  four  hundred  Junes  and 
more  since  set  up,  arch  and  pilasters 
and  statued  gables  hung  with  garlands 


by  that  particular  Robbia.  Cooling 
and  refreshing  us  with  its  empty 
ti'ough  and  closed  taps,  without  a  drop 
of  real  water!  For  it  is  made  of  water 
itself  or  the  essence,  the  longing  mem¬ 
ory  of  water.  It  is  water,  this  shining 
pale  amber  and  agate  and  grass-green 
tiling  and  wainscoting  starred  at  regu¬ 
lar  intervals  by  wide-spread  patterns 
as  of  floating  weeds;  water  which 
makes  the  glossiness  of  the  great  leaf- 
garlands  and  the  Juiciness  of  the  smooth 
lemons  and  cool  pears  and  pomegran¬ 
ates;  water  which  has  washed  into 
ineffable  freshness  this  piece  of  blue 
heaven  within  the  gable;  and  water, 
you  would  say,  as  of  some  shining 
fountain  in  the  dusk,  which  has  gath¬ 
ered  together  into  the  white  glistening 
bodies  and  draperies  which  stand  out 
against  that  newly-washed  aether.  All 
this  is  evident,  and  yet  insufficient  to 
account  for  our  feelings.  The  sub¬ 
tlest  and  most  potent  half  of  the  spell 
is  hidden;  and  we  guess  it  only  little 
by  little.  In  this  little  Grecian  taber¬ 
nacle,  every  line  save  the  bare  verti¬ 
cals  and  horizontals  is  a  line  suggestive 
of  trickling  and  flowing  and  bubbles;  a 
line  suggested  by  water  and  water’s 
movement;  and  every  light  and  shad¬ 
ow  is  a  light  or  a  shadow  suggested 
by  water’s  brightness  or  transparent 
gloom;  it  is  water  which  winds 
in  tiny  meanders  of  pattern 
along  the  shallow,  shining  pil¬ 
lars,  and  water  which  beads  and 
dimples  along  the  shady  cornice.  The 
fountain  has  been  thought  out  in  long¬ 
ing  for  water,  and  every  detail  of  It 
has  been  touched  by  the  memory  there¬ 
of.  Water!  they  wanted  water,  and 
they  should  have  it.  By  a  coincidence 
almost,  Giovanni  della  Robbia  has  re¬ 
vealed  the  secret  which  himself  most 
probably  never  guessed,  in  the  little 
landscape  of  lilac  and  bluish  tiles  with 
which  he  fllled  up  the  arch  behind  the 
taps;  some  Tuscan  scene,  think  you? 
Hills  and  a  few  cypresses,  such  as  his 
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contemporaries  used  for  a  background? 
Not  a  bit  A  great  iake,  am  estuary, 
aimost  a  sea,  with  saiiing  ships,  a 
flooded  country,  such  as  no  Florentine 
had  ever  seen  with  mortal  eyes;  but 
such  as,  in  bis  longing  for  water,  he 
must  have  dreamed  about.  Thus  the 
landscape  sums  up  this  dream,  this 
realization  of  every  cool  and  trickling 
Eight  and  touch  and  sound  which  fills 
that  sacristy  as  with  a  spray  of  watery 
thoughts.  In  this  manner,  with  per¬ 
haps  but  a  small  effort  of  invention 
and  a  small  output  of  fancy,  and  with¬ 
out  departing  in  the  least  from  the 
general  proportions  and  shapes  and 
ornaments  common  in  his  day,  has  an 
artist  of  the  second  order  left  us  one 
of  the  most  exquisitely  shapely  and 
poetical  of  works,  merely  by  following 
the  suggestions  of  the  use,  the  place, 
the  religious  message  and  that  humble 
human  wish  for  water  where  there 
was  none. 

III. 

It  is  discouraging  and  humiliating  to 
think  (and  therefore  we  think  it  very 
seldom)  that  nowadays  we  artists, 
painters  of  portraits  and  landscapes, 
builders  and  decorators  of  houses,  pi¬ 
anists,  singers,  fiddlers,  and,  quite  as 
really  though  less  obviously,  writers, 
are  all  of  us  indirectly  helping  to  keep 
op  the  greed  which  makes  the  privi¬ 
leged  and  possessing  classes  cling  to 
their  monopolies  and  accumulate  their 
possessions.  Bitter  to  realize  that,  dis¬ 
interested  as  we  must  mostly  be  (for 
good  artistic  work  means  talent,  talent 
preference,  and  preference  disinterest¬ 
edness),  we  are,  as  Ruskin  has  already 
told  us,  but  the  parasites  of  parasites. 
For  of  the  pleasure-giving  things  we 
make,  what  portion  really  gives  any 
pleasure,  or  comes  within  reach  of  giv¬ 
ing  pleasure,  to  those  whose  hands  as  a 
whole  class  (as  distinguished  from  the 
brain  of  an  occasional  individual  of 


the  other  class)  produce  the  wealth  we 
all  of  us  have  to  live,  or  try  to  live, 
upon?  Of  course  there  is  the  seeming 
consolation  that,  like  the  Reynoldses 
and  Gainsboroughs,  the  Watteaus  and 
the  Fragonards  of  the  past,  the  Millais 
and  the  Sargents  (charming  sitters  or 
the  reverse,  and  all),  and  the  Monnets 
and  Brabazons  will  sooner  or  later 
become  what  we  call  public  property 
in  public  galleries.  But,  meanwhile, 
the  Reynoldses  and  Gainsboroughs  and 
Watteaus  and  Fragonards  themselves, 
though  the  legal  property  of  everybody, 
are  really  reserved  for  those  same 
classes  who  own  their  modem  equiva¬ 
lents,  simply  because  those  alone  have 
the  leisure  and  culture  necessary  to 
enjoy  them.  The  case  is  not  really  dif¬ 
ferent  for  the  one  or  two  seemingly 
more  independent  and  noble  artistic  in¬ 
dividualities,  tile  great  decorators  like 
Watts  or  Besnard;  their  own  work, 
like  their  own  conscience,  is  Indeed  the 
purer  and  stronger  for  their  intention 
of  painting  not  for  smoking-rooms 
and  private  collections,  but  for  places 
where  all  men  can  see  and  understand; 
but  then  all  men  cannot  see— they  are 
busy  or  too  tired— and  they  cannot  un¬ 
derstand,  because  the  language  of  art 
has  become  foreign  to  them.  The  same 
applies  to  composers  and  to  writers; 
music  and  books  are  cheap  enough, 
but  the  familiarity  with  musical  forms 
and  literary  styles,  without  which 
music  and  books  are  mere  noise  and 
waste-paper,  is  practically  unattainable 
to  the  classes  who  till  the  ground,  ex¬ 
tract  its  stone  and  minerals,  and  make, 
with  their  hands,  every  material  thing 
(save  works  of  art)  that  we  possess. 
Indeed,  one  additional  reason  why, 
ever 'Since  the  18th  century,  art  has 
been  set  up  as  the  opposite  of  useful 
work,  and  explained  as  a  form  of 
play  (though  its  technical  difficulties 
grew  more  exorbitant  and  exhausting 
year  by  year)  is  probably  that.  In  our 
modem  civilizations,  art  has  been 
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obviously  produced  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  classes  who  *  vir¬ 
tually  do  not  work,  and  by  artists 
born  or  bred  to  belong  to  those  idle 
classes  themselves.  For  it  is  a  fact 
that,  as  the  artist  nowadays  finds  bis 
public  only  among  the  comparatively 
idle  (or,  at  all  events,  those  whose 
activity  distributes  wealth  in  their  own 
favor  rather  than  creates  it),  so  also  he 
requires  to  be,  more  and  more,  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  their  mode  of  living  and 
thinking;  the  friend,  the  client,  most 
often  the  son,  of  what  we  call  (with 
terrible  unperceived  irony  in  the  words) 
leisured  folk.  As  to  the  folk  who  have 
no  leisure  (and  therefore,  according  to 
our  modern  sesthetics,  no  art  because 
no  play)  they  can  receive  from  us  priv¬ 
ileged  persons  (when  privilege  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  worth  its  keep)  no  benefits 
save  very  practical  ones.  The  only 
kind  of  work  founded  on  “leisure”— 
which  does  in  our  day  not  merely  in¬ 
crease  the  advantages  of  already  well- 
off  persons,  but  actually  filter  down  to 
help  the  iinleisured  producers  of  our 
wealth,  is  not  the  work  of  the  artist, 
but  of  the  doctor,  the  nurse;  the  inven¬ 
tor,  the  man  of  science;  who  knows? 
Perhaps  almost  of  the  philosopher, 
the  historian,  the  sociologist;  the  clear¬ 
er  away  of  convenient  error,  the  un- 
maker  and  remaker  of  consciences.  As 
I  began  by  saying,  it  is  not  very  com¬ 
fortable,  nowadays,  to  be  an  artist, 
and  yet  possess  a  mind  and  heart.  And 
two  of  the  greatest  artists  of  our  times. 
Ruskin  and  Tolstoy,  have  done  their 
utmost  to  make  it  more  uncomfortalfie 
still.  So  that  it  is  natural  for  our  artists 
to  decide  that  art  exists  only  for  art’s 
own  sake,  since  it  cannot  nowadays  be 
said  to  exist  for  the  sake  of  anything 
else.  And  as  to  us,  privileged  persons, 
with  leisure  and  culture  fitting  us  for 
artistic  enjoyment,  it  is  even  more 
natural  to  consider  art  as  a  kind  of 
play;  play  in  which  we  get  refreshed 
after  somebody  else’s  work. 


IV. 

And  are  we  really  much  refreshed? 
Watching  the  face  and  manner,  list¬ 
less,  perfunctory  or  busily  attentive, 
of  our  fellow  creatures  in  galleries  and 
exhibitions,  and  in  a  great  measure  in 
concert  rooms  and  theatres,  one  would 
imagine  that,  on  the  contrary,  they 
were  fulfilling  a  social  duty  or  under¬ 
going  a  pedagogical  routine.  The  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  proceeding  would  rather 
seem  to  be  negative;  one  might  judge 
that  they  had  come  lest  their  neighbors 
should  suspect  that  they  were  some¬ 
where  else,  or  perhaps  lest  their  neigh¬ 
bors  should  come  instead,  according 
to  our  fertile  methods  of  society  inter¬ 
course  and  of  competitive  examina¬ 
tions.  At  any  rate,  they  do  not  look 
as  if  they  came  to  be  refreshed,  or  as 
if  they  had  taken  the  right  steps  to¬ 
wards  such  spiritual  refreshment;  the 
faces  and  manner  of  children  in  a  play¬ 
ground,  of  cricketers  on  a  village  green, 
of  Sunday  trippers  on  the  beach,  or  of 
German  townsfolk  walking  to  the  beer¬ 
house  or  caf6  in  the  deep,  fragrant 
woods,  present  a  different  appearance. 
And  if  we  examine  into  our  own  feel¬ 
ings,  we  shall  find  that  even  for  the 
most  art-loving  of  us  the  hours  spent 
in  galleries  of  pictures  and  statues,  or 
listening  to  music  at  concerts,  are 
largely  stolen  from  our  real  life  of 
real  interests  and  real  pleasures;  that 
there  enters  into  them  a  great  propor¬ 
tion  of  effort  and  boredom;  at  the  very 
best  that  we  do  not  enjoy  (nor  expect 
to  enjoy)  them  at  all  in  the  same  de¬ 
gree  as  a  dinner  in  good  company  or 
a  walk  In  bright,  bracing  weather,  let 
alone,  of  course,  fishing  or  hunting  or 
digging  and  weeding  our  little  garden. 

Of  course,  if  we  are  really  artistic, 
and  if  we  have  the  power  of  analyzing 
our  own  feelings  and  motives,  we  shall 
know  that  the  gallery  or  the  concert 
afford  occasion  for  laying  in  a  store  of 
pleasurable  impressions,  to  be  enjoyed 
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at  the  right  moment  and  in  the  right 
mood  later;  outlines  of  pictures,  washes 
of  color,  grouped  masses  of  sculpture, 
bars  of  melody,  clang  of  especial 
chords  or  timbre  combinations,  and 
even  the  vague  sesthetic  emotion,  the 
halo  surrounding  blurred  recollections 
of  sights  and  sounds.  And  knowing 
this,  we  are  content  that  the  act  of 
garnering,  of  preparing,  for  such  a 
future  enjoyment,  should  lack  any 
steady  or  deep  pleasurableness  about 
itself.  But,  thinking  over  the  matter, 
there  seems  something  wrong,  deroga¬ 
tory  to  art  and  humiliating  to  ourselves 
In  this  admission  that  the  actual  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  work  of  art,  sometimes  the 
masterpiece,  should  give  us  the  mini¬ 
mum,  and  not  the  maximum,  of  our 
artistic  enjoyment.  And  comparing  the 
usual  dead  level  of  such  merely  poten¬ 
tial  pleasure  with  certain  rare  occa¬ 
sions  when  we  have  enjoyed  art  more 
at  the  moment  than  afterwards,  quite 
vividly,  warmly  and  with  the  proper 
reluctant  clutch  at  the  divine  minute 
as  it  passes;  making  this  comparison, 
we  can,  I  think,  guess  at  the  nature  of 
the  mischief  and  the  possibility  of  its 
remedy.  Examining  into  our  experi¬ 
ence,  we  shall  find  that,  while  our 
lack  of  enjoyment  (our  state  of  sesthetic 
aridity,  to  borrow  the  expression  of  re¬ 
ligious  mystics)  had  coincided  with  a 
deliberate  intention  to  see  or  hear 
works  of  art,  and  a  consequent  clear¬ 
ing  away  of  other  claims  on  our 
attention,  in  fact,  to  an  effort  made 
more  or  less  in  vacuo;  on  the  contrary, 
our  Faust-moments  (“Stay,  thou  art 
beautiful!”),  of  plenitude  and  consum¬ 
mation,  have  always  come  when  our 
activity  was  already  fiowlng,  our  atten¬ 
tion  stimulated,  and  when,  so  to  speak, 
the  special  artistic  impressions  were 
caught  up  into  our  other  Interests,  and 
woven  by  them  into  our  life.  We  can 
all  recall  unexpected  delights  like  Haz- 
lltt’s  in  the  odd  voiume  of  Rousseau 
found  on  the  window-seat,  and  dis¬ 


cussed,  with  his  savory  supper,  in  the 
roadside  inn,  after  his  long  day’s  pleas¬ 
ant  tramp. 

Indeed,  this  preparing  of  the  artistic 
impression  by  many  others,  or  focus¬ 
ing  of  others  by  it,  accounts  for  the 
keenness  of  our  sesthetic  pleasure  when 
on  a  journey;  we  are  thoroughly  alive, 
and  the  seen  or  heard  thing  of  beauty 
lives  into  us,  or  we  into  it  (there  is  an 
important  psychological  law,  a  little 
too  abstract  for  this  moment  of  expan¬ 
siveness,  called  “the  Law  of  the  Sum¬ 
mation  of  Stimuli”).  The  truth  of  what 
I  say  is  confirmed  by  the  frequent  fact 
that  the  work  of  art  which  gives  us 
this  full  and  vivid  pleasure  (actually 
refreshing!  for  here,  at  last,  is  refresh¬ 
ment!)  is  either  fragmentary  or  by  no 
means  first-rate.  We  have  remained 
arid,  hard,  incapable  of  absorbing,  while 
whole  Joachim  quartets  fiowed  and 
rippled  all  round,  but  never  into,  us; 
and  then,  some  other  time,  our  soul 
seems  to  have  drunk  up  (every  fibre 
blissfully  steeping)  a  few  bars  of  a 
sonata  (it  was  Beethoven’s  10th  violin, 
and  they  were  stumbling  through  it  for 
the  first  time)  heard  accidentally  while 
walking  up  and  down  under  an  open 
window. 

It  Is  the  same  with  painting  and 
scuipture.  I  shali  never  forget  the 
exquisite  poetry  and  loveliness  of  that 
Matteo  di  Giovanni,  “The  Giving  of 
the  Virgin’s  Girdle,”  when  I  saw  it  for 
the  first  time,  in  the  chapel  of  that 
villa,  once  a  monastery,  near  Siena. 
Even  through  the  haze  of  twenty  years 
(like  those  delicate,  blue  December 
mists  which  lay  between  the  sunny 
bills)  I  can  see  that  picture  illumined 
piecemeal  by  the  travelling  taper  on 
the  sacristan’s  reed,  far  more  distinctly 
than  I  see  It  to-day  with  bodily  eyes 
in  the  National  Gallery.  Indeed,  It  Is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  where  it  hangs 
in  that  gallery  it  has  not  once  given 
me  one  half-second  of  real  pleasure. 
It  is  a  third-rate  picture  now;  but  even 
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the  masterpieces,  Perugino’s  big  fresco, 
Titian’s  “Bacchus  and  Ariadne,’-’  Pier 
della  Francesca’s  “Baptism;’’  have 
they  ever  given  me  the  complete  and 
steady  delight  which  that  mediocre  Si¬ 
enese  gave  me  at  the  end  of  the  wintry 
drive,  in  the  faintly-illumined  chapel? 
More  often  than  not,  as  Coleridge  puts 
it,  I  have  “seen,  not  felt,  how  beautiful 
they  are.”  But,  apart  even  from  for¬ 
tunate  circumstances  or  enhancing  ac¬ 
tivities,  we  have  all  of  us  experienced 
how  much  better  we  see  or  hear  a  work 
of  art  with  the  mere  dull  help  of  some 
historical  question  to  elucidate  or  tech¬ 
nical  matter  to  examine  into;  we  have 
been  able  to  follow  a  piece  of  music  by 
watching  for  some  peculiarity  of  coun¬ 
terpoint  or  excellence  or  fault  of  exe¬ 
cution;  and  our  attention  has  been  car¬ 
ried  into  a  picture  or  statue  by  trying 
to  make  out  whether  a  piece  of  drapery 
was  repainted  or  an  arm  restored.  In¬ 
deed,  the  irrelevant  literary  program 
of  concerts  and  all  that  art  historical 
The  OootemporeiT  Review. 


lore  (information  about  things  of  no  im¬ 
portance,  or  none  to  us)  conveyed  in 
dreary  monographs  and  hand-books,  all 
of  them  perform  a  necessary  function 
nowadays,  that  of  bringing  our  idle 
and  alien  minds  into  some  sort  of  re¬ 
lation  of  business  with  the  works  of 
art  which  we  should  otherwise,  nine 
times  out  of  ten,  fail  really  to  approach. 
And  here  I  would  suggest  that  this 
necessity  of  being,  in  some  way,  busy 
about  beautiful  things  in  order  to  thor¬ 
oughly  perceive  them,  may  represent 
some  sterner  necessity  of  life  in  gen¬ 
eral;  art  being,  in  this  as  in  so  many 
other  cases,  significantly  typical  of 
what  is  larger  than  itself.  Can  we  get 
the  full  taste  of  pleasure  sought  for 
pleasure’s  own  sake?  And  is  not  hap¬ 
piness  in  life,  like  beauty  in  art,  a 
means  rather  than  an  aim;  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  going  on,  the  replenishing  of 
force;  in  short,  the  thing  by  whose 
help,  not  for  the  sake  of  which,  we 
feel  and  act  and  live? 

Vernon  Lee. 


HOUSEHOLD  ART. 

“Mine  be  a  cot,”  for  the  hours  of  play. 

Of  the  kind  that  is  built  by  Miss  Greenaway; 

^^'here  the  walls  are  low  and  the  roofs  are  red. 

And  the  birds  are  gay  in  the  blue  o’erhead; 

And  the  dear  little  figures,  in  frocks  and  frills. 

Go  roaming  about  at  their  own  sweet  wills. 

And  play  with  the  pups,  and  reprove  the  calves. 

And  do  nought  in  the  world  (but  work)  by  halves. 

From  “Hunt  the  Slipper”  and  “Riddle- me-ree” 

To  watching  the  cat  in  the  apple  tree. 

O  Art  of  the  Household!  Men  may  prate 
Of  their  ways  “intense”  and  Itnlianate, 

They  may  soar  on  their  wings  of  sense,  and  float 
To  the  au  deld  and  the  dim  remote, 

Till  the  last  sun  sink  in  the  last-lit  West, 

’Tis  the  Art  at  the  door  that  will  please  the  best; 

To  the  end  of  Time  ’twill  be  still  the  same. 

For  the  Earth  first  laughed  when  the  children  came! 

Austin  Dobson. 
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An  old  shagreen  manuscript  book 
which  I  have  been  lately  turning  over 
has  had  the  effect  of  awakening,  as 
though  it  had  been  a  scent,  a  rush  of 
haif-obiiterated  impressions,  so  dim 
and  evanescent  for  the  most  part,  that 
even  as  I  try  to  touch  them  they  elude 
me,  and  melt  away  into  nothingness. 
It  belonged  to  a  forebear  of  mine,  a 
man  of  three  generations  back,  though 
how  it  came  to  lodge  specially  in  my 
keeping,  or  by  what  right  I  retain  it 
there,  I  should  be  not  a  little  puzzled 
to  explain. 

As  a  book  the  poor  thing  is,  I  must 
confess,  desperately  dull  reading,  the 
matters  of  which  it  treats  being  almost 
entirely  utilitarian  ones,  chiefly  flnan- 
cial,  though  occasionally  political,  and 
a  good  deal  of  it  takes  the  form  of  a 
diary,  not  at  all  in  the  style  either  of 
Mr.  Pepys  or  M.  Amiel.  Of  the  facts 
and  the  flgures  it  refers  to  I  know 
nothing,  so  that  it  must  be  something 
familiar  in  the  book  Itself,  or  in  the 
names  that  catch  my  eye  as  I  glance 
along  its  pages,  which  produces  this 
odd  attack  of  recollectlveness,  vague  as 
a  dream,  yet  not  quite  of  the  texture 
of  a  dream  either,  rather  like  some¬ 
thing  that  has  once  really  formed  part  of 
my  own  experience,  only  so  long  ago, 
and  so  overlaid  by  fresher  matters, 
that  it  is  Impossible  to  guess  when  it 
all  happened,  or  to  disentangle  it  from 
the  baflllng  crowd  of  other,  and  hardly 
less  shadowy  events,  amid  the  Jungle 
of  which  it  has  contrived  to  hide  itself. 

Such  impressions  are,  I  Imagine,  in 
one  form  or  another,  common  enough, 
and  the  sclentlflc,  therefore  the  ortho¬ 
dox,  thing  is  to  set  them  down  as  part 
of  that  root  of  inherited  experience 
which  makes  us  all  either  leaves  or 
blossoms  of  one  sadly  over-burdened 
human  tree.  It  may  be  so,  yet  the 


explanation  fails  somehow  to  satisfy 
me,  and  it  seems  much  easier  to  talk 
about  heredity,  and  the  solidarity  of 
the  race,  than  to  try  honestly  to  ac¬ 
count  for  some  probably  quite  simple 
operation  of  one’s  own  brain,  which 
happens  to  bo  a  little  out  of  the  range 
of  one’s  ordinary  middle-day  experi¬ 
ence. 

Another  favwlte  way  of  accounting 
for  the  matter  is  to  say  that  all  who 
enjoy  or  suffer  from  these  odd  attacks 
of  recollectlveness  are  endowed  with 
what  is  known  as  the  “Historic  sense,” 
the  power  that  is,  of  so  throwing  them¬ 
selves  into  the  past  that  they  become 
for  the  time  being  the  actual  contem¬ 
poraries  of  their  own  grandfathers  or 
great-grandfathers.  Whether  such  a 
power  exists  or  not  I  cannot  say,  but 
certainly  I  have  never  felt  the  slight¬ 
est  suspicion  of  possessing  it  myself. 
No  impression  of  familiarity  with  the 
great  and  good  of  three  generations 
back  has  ever  for  a  moment  overtaken 
me.  No  tie,  sentimental  or  otherwise, 
binds  me  to  Mr.  Pitt  or  to  Mr.  Fox; 
not  even  to  Mr.  Grattan  or  Mr.  Burke, 
dearly  as  those  two  last  names  ring 
through  every  decent  Irish  heart.  No, 
the  sort  of  impression  I  mean  is  en¬ 
tirely  different,  very  much  awe  impal¬ 
pable;  consequently,  like  all  impalpa¬ 
ble  impressions,  extremely  diflicult  to 
put  into  words  so  that  one  can  even 
recognize  it  oneself,  far  less  pass  it  on 
intelligibly  to  any  one  else. 

I  sometimes  wonder  whether  the 
dividing  line  between  the  events  that 
take  place  within  our  own  memory 
and  those  that  we  read  of,  or  have  been 
told  about,  is  really  so  hard  and  fast  a 
one  as  it  is  commonly  supposed  to  be. 
Let  us  take  the  case  of  any  intelligent 
child,  and  consider  how  the  events  ac¬ 
tually  now  going  on  in  the  big  outside 
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world  get  themselves  projected  upon 
his  or  her  small  consciousness.  Few 
people,  it  is  true,  take  the  trouble  of 
presenting  those  occurrences  in  such 
a  fashion  that  they  could  be  intelli¬ 
gently  received,  but  even  if  by  chance 
some  one  did  take  this  trouble,  my  im¬ 
pression  is  that  they  would  sustain 
such  a  change  in  the  alembic  of  a 
child’s  imagination  that  they  would 
practically  become,  not  themselves,  but 
something  entirely  different 

Memory  is,  of  course,  an  extremely 
capricious  possession,  and  differs  pro¬ 
digiously  with  different  individuals. 
Judging  by  the  “Lives”  that  in  some 
seasons  lie  thick  as  autumn  leaves  upon 
our  reading  tables,  the  early  years  of 
properly  constituted  people  stand  out 
to  the  last  with  all  their  original  sharp¬ 
ness  and  precision.  Like  those  stereo¬ 
typed  moulds,  which  sometimes  record 
our  poor  literary  misdeeds,  they  have 
been  “set  up”  once  for  all,  and  remain 
“set  up”  forever.  Other  memories,  un¬ 
fortunately,  more  resemble  that  infe¬ 
rior  style  of  type  which,  after  a  brief 
period  of  service,  gets  broken  up,  and 
reduced  to  a  mere  incoherent  Jumble 
of  letters,  without  context  or  back- 
Iraard  of  any  kind  to  hoid  them  to¬ 
gether. 

To  take  a  personai  instance.  I  have 
been  told  that  in  early  youth  I  more 
than  once  travelled  by  canal  boat  It 
may  have  been  so,  and  I  am  sure  I  hope 
it  was,  but  alas!  treacherous  memory 
entirely  declines  to  furnish  so  much 
as  the  faintest  shadow  of  such  an 
event.  And  yet  a  canal  boat!  Gould 
anybody,  one  asks  oneself,  travel  in  a 
canal  boat  and  fail  to  remember  the 
circumstance?  Think  of  the  sights,  of 
the  sounds,  above  all,  think  of  the 
smells  that  would  attend  such  a  voy¬ 
age!  Think  of  the  descent  into  the 
Tartarean  depths  of  the  first  lock! 
Think  of  the  tarry  sides  of  our  good 
ship  all  adrip  with  black  drops;  drop 
following  drop,  drip!  drip!  drip!  to  the 


very  bottom  of  our  temporary  dun¬ 
geon!  Think  of  the  all-pervading  sense 
of  ooze  and  weediness;  of  the  shrill 
shrieks  with  which  those  who  carried 
or  guided  one  on  so  adventurous  a 
voyage  would  be  sure  to  greet  every 
fresh  incident  of  it!  Refiecting  upon 
this,  I  ask  myself  if  these  things  failed 
to  make  the  slightest  impression  on  my 
mind— as  they  most  certainly  did— 
why  should  a  revolution  or  any  other 
l»erturbing  incident,  have  succeeded  in 
doing  so?- unless  indeed  it  had  taken 
the  form  of  pulling  down  one’s  nur¬ 
sery  roof  over  one’s  dolls’  heads,  or  of 
leaving  oneself  without  pudding  fur 
dinner,  either  of  which  catastrophes 
might,  of  course,  have  provided  the 
necessary  pinch  or  prick  of  attention. 

I  am  the  less  disposed  to  take  a  dig¬ 
nified  view  of  the  advantages  of  a  di¬ 
rect  contact  with  history  from  a  recol¬ 
lection  of  the  Inverted,  not  to  say  ex¬ 
tremely  topsy-turvy  fashion  with  which 
a  very  slight  approach  to  such  a  con¬ 
tact  w'as  regarded  by  a  circle  of  young 
people  with  whom  in  youthful  days  I 
happened  to  be  rather  intimately  con¬ 
nected.  The  event  in  question  was 
not  indeed  contemporary  with  tliem- 
selves,  nor  could  it  even  strictly  speak¬ 
ing  be  called  historic,  save  in  the  most 
partial  and  so  to  speak  family  sense 
of  the  word.  For  them,  however,  it 
was  the  historic  event,  the  one  up  to 
which  all  previous  history  led,  and 
after  which  the  value  of  that  study 
so  visibly  declined  in  importance  that 
it  seemed  really  hardly  worth  any  one’s 
while  to  prosecute  it  further. 

Why  they  were  so  inordinately  proud 
of  it,  or  who  put  it  into  their  heads  to 
be  so,  I  am  unable  at  this  distance  of 
time  to  tell.  The  source  of  pride  in 
children  is  a  very  obscure  subject,  one 
which  would  need  much  careful 
thought  to  elucidate  properly.  I  once 
knew  a  small  boy  whose  deepest  source 
of  pride  was  that  his  nurse’s  brother 
had  a  wen  upon  his  forehead,  the  larg- 
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est  wen,  so  nursery  report  ran,  that 
had  ever  been  seen,  and  he  would  di¬ 
late  upon  this  protuberance  as  though 
wens  were  at  least  diamonds,  and  this 
particular  wen  had  been  the  Kohinoor. 
In  this  case  my  young  friends  were  not 
driven  to  seek  out  any  such  recondite 
and  wholly  extraneous  sources  of  ela¬ 
tion.  They  knew  perfectly  well  where¬ 
in  their  own  pride,  grandeur  and  spe¬ 
cial  glorification  lay.  It  was  all 
summed  up  for  them  in  the  four  magic 
words,  “The  Tower  of  London.” 

Now  the  oddest  part  of  the  affair  was 
that  at  that  particular  date  not  one  of 
the  party  had,  I  believe,  with  their 
bodily  eyes  so  much  as  seen  that  his¬ 
toric  edifice,  or  even,  I  think,  the  town 
in  which  it  stands.  This,  however, 
had  nothing  to  say  to  the  matter. 
Seen  or  unseen,  the  Tower  of  London 
was  theirs;  it  belonged  to  them,  and 
to  no  one  else,  nor  had  any  one  so 
much  as  the  right  to  speak  of  it,  or 
to  dare  to  know  anything  about  it  with¬ 
out  their  special  leave  and  license. 

Had  a  contemporary  of  their  own,  on 
the  strength  of  a  mere  visual  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  building  in  question, 
dared  to  dispute  their  intimate 
and  peculiar  knowledge  of  it,  I 
verily  believe  that  they  would 
have  felt  It  their  duty  to  tear 
him  in  pieces.  Even  for  an  elder,  a 
casual  visitor,  still  more  for  some 
authorized  Instructor— an  unfortunate 
new  governess,  say,  unacquainted  with 
the  family  tradition— it  would  have 
been  by  no  means  safe.  It  would 
have  been  regarded  as  a  casu9  belli,  and 
they  would  have  burst  out  Instantly 
into  shrill  and  open  war. 

“Was  your  grandfather  ever  shut  up 
in  the  Tower  of  London?”  they  would 
have  shouted  with  one  accord,  and 
with  all  the  united  power  of  their 
lungs.  Now,  as  it  is  extremely  unlike¬ 
ly  that  the  casual  visitor  or  the  newly 
arrived  governess  would  have  been 
able  to  reply  that  he  was,  the  repartee 
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would  have  been  felt  to  be  unanswer¬ 
able,  and  their  triumph  as  complete 
as  it  deserved. 

It  has  sometimes  struck  me  since  in 
refiectlng  upon  the  circumstance  that 
it  must  have  been  a  little  edifying,  the 
alacrity  which  upon  this  point,  and 
upon  this  imint  only,  overtook  the  lan¬ 
guor  with  which  ingenuous  youth 
strives  as  long  as  possible  to  resist 
receiving  information  upon  any  sub¬ 
ject  If  in  their  readings  of  Mrs. 
Markham  or  “Little  Arthur”— still  at 
that  date  the  main  historical  pabulum 
provided  for  schoolrooms— the  topic 
was  even  remotely  touched  upon,  there 
was  an  instant  pricking  up  of  ears 
around  the  lesson  table;  a  sudden  show 
of  alacrity;  a  feeling  that  the  era  of 
futility  was  for  the  moment  over,  and 
that  an  important,  and  really-worth- 
attending-to  topic  had  at  last  been 
reached. 

C'ortunately  Mrs.  Markham  has  a 
great  deal  to  say  upon  this  only  im¬ 
portant  topic.  “Tower  Hill,”  “State 
Prisoners,”  “High  Treason,”  “The 
Axe,”  “The  Headsman,”  “The  Scaf¬ 
fold,”  “The  Block,”  these  and  other 
cheerful  appendages  to  the  Tower  It¬ 
self  figure  considerably  In  her  instruc¬ 
tive  pages.  Upon  each  of  these  details 
my  young  friends  were  in  those  days 
extremely  well  informed.  They  had 
mastered  every  stage  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings,  from  the  first  arrest  of  the  illus¬ 
trious  victim,  down  to  his  last  mo¬ 
mentous  walk  upon  Tower  Hill.  Next 
to  Mrs.  Markham  the  author  most  pat¬ 
ronized  by  them  was,  I  believe,  Shake¬ 
speare,  but  chlefiy,  I  may  say  almost 
entirely,  with  a  view  to  how  far  he 
could  throw  light  upon  this  one  im¬ 
portant  point.  Did  Shakespeare— per¬ 
haps  it  was  Mary  Lamb’s  Shakespeare 
—cause  Crookshanks  to  exclaim — “OIT 
with  his  head!  Now  by  St.  Paul  I 
swear  I  will  not  dine  until  I  see 
the  same!”  the  whole  party  thrilled  as 
if  the  particular  victim  of  the  minute 
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had  been  a  near  relation  of  their  own.  slat  upon  that  concluding  scene— Tower 
They  did  more,  they  sighed  enviously,  Hill,  Masked  Headsman,  Condemned 
feeling  that  fate  might  have  been  Gentleman,  the  Axe,  the  Trunk  Hose, 
even  kinder  to  them  than  it  had  been,  the  Black  Velvet  Cloak  and  everything 
To  have  had  a  grandfather  who  had  —how  glorious  It  would  have  been  for 
been  shut  up  several  years  in  the  himself;  and,  moreover,  how  immensely 
Tower  of  London  was  indeed  a  splen-  gratifying  for  his  descendants!  That 
did  privilege,  one  which  few  contem-  their  progenitor  having  been  a  mere 
poraries  could  hope  to  rival,  but  It  youth  at  the  time  and  unmarried,  they 
might  have  been  more  splendid  still!  would  never  have  come  into  existence 
There  was  a  picture  In  Mrs.  Markham  to  glory  in  bis  exit,  was  a  detail  which 
representing  a  gentleman  crossing  the  1  need  hardly  say  nobody  ever  stopped 
stage  wearing  trunk  hosQ  excessively  to  remember.  Had  it  been  forced  upon 
distended,  and  a  black  velvet  cloak  their  attention,  I  feel  sure  that  it  would 
which  depended  gracefully  from  one  have  been  dismissed  as  the  merest  Ir- 
shoulder.  It  ’^as  called  “A  States-  relevancy.  Poor-spirited  would  be  that 
man’s  Death  ou  Tower  Hill,”  though  boy  or  girl  who  allowed  so  trumpery 
who  the  particular  statesman  was,  or  an  obstacle  to  dip  for  a  moment  the 
why  he  was  to  be  executed  I  have  straining  topsails  of  their  glory, 
never  been  informed.  All  that  I  am  Unfortunately,  everybody  cannot  be 
sure  of  is  that  he  was  preceded  by  so  happy  as  to  have  had  a  grandfather 
“The  Headsman,”  wearing  a  mask,  who  has  gone  within  even  an  Iinagi- 
and  carrying  “The  Axe,”  and  that  the  nary  distance  of  being  beheaded  for 
edge  of  that  axe  was  presented  in  due  high  treason,  and  for  those  to  whom 
form  to  the  victim.  this  endearing  note  of  association  is 

Over  this  inspiring  print  the  whole  wanting,  a  good  deal  of  history  is  un¬ 
party  were  in  the  habit  of  hanging  doubtedly  rather  flat,  and  sadly  defl- 
long  and  lovingly.  It  suggested  varl-  dent  In  the  right  personal  note, 
ous  ideas  to  their  minds;  some  of  them  To  possess  a  name  that  is  itself  redo- 
rather  odd  ones.  For  it  may  as  well  of  history  would  perhaps  be  even  a 
be  admitted  at  once  that  the  only  flaw  happier  lot;  a  name  that  has  been  sbout- 
to  their  satisfaction  was  that  the  ortho-  ed  at  Agincourt,  possibly  even  at  Hast- 
dox  and  fascinating  preliminaries  had  ings!  The  number  of  persons  in  that 
not  in  their  own  case  led  up  to  their  happy  position  must,  however,  be  ex- 
still  more  orthodox  and  fascinating  end.  tremely  small,  and  for  the  rest  of  us 
There  was  no  personal  feeling  to  in-  the  gorgeous  historic  roll-call  is  apt  to 
terfere  with  this  natural  aspiration,  the  wear  rather  a  cold  and  haughty  aspect, 
hero  of  the  drama  having  died  in  the  ^^^te  the  guest-list  of  some  entertain- 
fulness  of  old  age,  years  before  most  ment  to  which  we  have  not  been  Invit- 
of  the  party  were  even  born.  More-  ed.  There  is  always  patriotism,  it  is 
over  it  was  anything  but  a  lack  of  fll-  true,  to  fall  back  upon,  and  an  Eng- 
lal  piety  that  inspired  It.  On  the  con-  lishman  has  the  right  to  flatter  himself 
trary,  it  was  a  profound  desire  for  his  that  a  good  deal  of  history  has  been 
honor  and  glory.  To  have  risen  so  written  specially  with  a  view  to  grati- 
hlgh,  and  yet  not  to  have  risen  to  the  fylng  his  share  of  that  quality.  Na- 
very  top.  It  did  seem  rather  hard  upon  tlonal  vanity  is  undoubtedly  a  much 
him!  If  only  he  had  been  suflBclently  flner  thing  than  family  vanity;  at  the 
inspired  to  see  wherein  his  own  great-  same  time  it  must  be  remembered  that 
ness  lay,  or  If  only  the  government  of  It  does  not  afford  quite  the  same  room 
the  day  had  been  good  enough  to  in-  for  elation,  especially  for  that  very 
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comfortable  form  of  elation  which  im¬ 
plies  the  exclusion  of  everybody  else! 
^Seeing  that  providence  has  so  ar¬ 
ranged  it,  that  we  cannot  all  be  De 
Veres  or  De  Courcys,  the  next  best 
thing  is  to  see  if  we  cannot  discover 
something  else  in  history  to  fill  up  the 
vacuum,  and  provide  us  with  some 
feeling  of  personal  relationship  with 
these  men  and  women  who  have  strut¬ 
ted  or  wept  their  brief  hour  upon  that 
emblazoned  stage.  Perhaps  the  near¬ 
est  approach  to  such  a  personal  link 
is  to  be  found  in  a  Joke;  a  nice,  timely 
little  joke,  well  delivered,  and  exactly 
at  the  right  moment  “One  touch  of 
humor  makes  the  old  world  kin,”  and 
the  man  with  whom  we  have  shared 
a  joke— though  he  may  have  died  cen¬ 
turies  before  we  were  born— is  ever 
afterwards  a  friend  of  ours,  in  that 
truly  intimate  sense  of  the  word  which 
makes  the  Tapleys  and  the  Wellers, 
the  Poysers  and  the  FalstafTs  among 
the  best  and  most  consolatory  of  our 
friends. 

I  should  be  sorry  to  dogmatize  upon 
such  a  point,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
English  history  is  rather  poorly  pro¬ 
vided  with  jokes,  the  few  that  one  en¬ 
counters  in  its  pages  being  mostly  of 
extraneous  origin.  If  this  is  so,  it  is, 
after  all,  hardly  unnatural,  seeing  that 
history  deals  with  a  race  as  a  whole, 
and  humor— at  all  events  in  its  airier 
manifestations— has  never  been  re¬ 
garded  as  a  special  characteristic  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon.  So  little  indeed  is 
this  the  case  that  when  a  son  or  daugh¬ 
ter  of  that  race  shows  any  marked 
aptitude  in  this  direction  their  biog¬ 
rapher  generally  thinks  it  necessary  to 
scan  their  pedigree  in  order  to  discover 
a  reason.  Among  sovereigns  the  Tu¬ 
dors  were  extremely  English,  and  sev¬ 
eral  of  them  were  also  great  jokers,  but 
for  the  lighter  sort  of  repartee  or  badi¬ 
nage  their  hands  appear  to  have  been 
a  trifie  heavy,  and  their  jokes  apt  to 
take  that  personal  turn  pleasanter  for 


the  joker  than  for  the  necessary ,  sec¬ 
ond  actor  of  the  piece..  No  one,  we 
all  know,  ever .  succeeded  in  crying 
“Halves”  with  Macaulay  in  conversa¬ 
tion,  and  no  one,  I  feel  quite  confident, 
ever  succeeded  in  crying  “Halves” 
with  Henry  the  Eighth  over  a  joke!  His 
illustrious  daughter,  Elizabeth  also 
liked  her  jokes,  and  although  her  pleas¬ 
antries  were  of  a  less  sanguinary  turn 
than  her  father’s  she  must  have  been 
even  more  formidable  than  usual  when 
disposed  to  be  frolicsome.  A  tale  may 
be  found  in  one  of  Lord.  Essex’s  letters 
with  regard  to  a  new  dress  belonging 
to  oAe  of  her  maids  of  honor,  over  the 
possession  of  which  the  owner  had 
been  rash  enough  to  exhibit  some  ela¬ 
tion.  The  young  lady,  it  seems,  was 
several  inches  taller  than  Her  Ma¬ 
jesty— hardly,  perhaps,  quite  a  nice  or 
loyal  thing  to  be.  Having  desired  that 
the  dress  should  be  made  over  to  her 
custody,  the  Queen,  first  carefully  se¬ 
lecting  an  extremely  wet  day,  was 
pleased  to  put  it  on,  and  trail  it  for 
yards  behind  her  in  the  mud,  the  own¬ 
er  of  the  humiliated  garment  having  to 
appear  as  delighted  with  the  royal  fun 
and  condescension  as  the  rest  of  the 
lookers-on. 

This  is  a  small  peg  upon  which  to 
hang  an  indictment  against  an  entire 
reigning  house,  but  if  a  poor  example 
of  the  historical  illustration,  it  is  at 
least  a  good  example  of  the  sort  of 
joke  which  is  no  joke,  or  only  one  of 
that  detestable  kind  of  which  we  are 
ail  guilty  when,  overcome  by  the  sense 
of  our  own  pleasantry,  we  fall  to  per¬ 
ceive  that  for  some  one  else  our  joke  is 
not  a  joke,  but  a  mere  annoyance;  at 
best  an  Intolerable  bore. 

The  jokes  in  Irish  history  are  few 
and  far  between,  unless  we  are  to  in¬ 
clude  those  very  grim  ones  of  which 
the  fiow  of  blood  and  the  reek  of  burn¬ 
ing  roofs  are  the  main  points.  Here 
and  there  in  that  murky  record  a  few 
of  lighter  type  may  be  discovered,  and 
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these  ought  to  be  carefully  noted  and 
cherished  by  all  who  wish  to  recom¬ 
mend  that  most  unpopular  of  all  va¬ 
rieties  of  history.  No  one,  I  should 
think,  can  ever  have  failed,  for  in¬ 
stance,  to  thrill  imaginatively  over  the 
reply  of  the  Earl  of  Desmond  to  the 
Ormond  soldiery  who,  having  captured 
him,  were  carrying  him  off  triumphant¬ 
ly  on  their  shoulders.  “Where  now  is 
the  proud  Desmond?”  they  shouted. 
“The  Desmond  is  where  he  ought  to 
be,  upon  the  necks  of  the  Butlers!” 
came  the  retort,  and  one  feels  that  the 
captive  had  in  his  discomfiture  one 
moment  of  supreme,  and  really  almost 
compensatory  enjoyment 

His  kinsman,  Geroit  Mor,  ninth  Earl 
of  Kildare,  and  for  many  years  the 
virtual  ruler  of  Ireland,  was  a  great 
Joke-maker,  and  the  tales  told  both  of 
himself  and  of  his  son  are  many,  and 
in  their  day  had  a  wide  popularity. 
They  belong  rather  to  the  rollicking, 
schoolboy  type  of  pleasantry,  of  which 
hard  thumps  and  horse-play  are  the 
staple.  Of  a  larger  and  more  digni¬ 
fied  type  of  repartee  perhaps  the  best 
known  in  Irish  history  is  the  reply  of 
Lady  Tyrconnell  to  James  the  Second 
upon  his  arrival  in  Dublin,  hot-footed, 
and  almost  unattended  after  the  defeat 
of  the  Boyne.  “Madam,  your  country¬ 
men  have  run  away!”  was  the  king’s 
gracious  accost  “I  am  rejoiced,  at  least, 
to  perceive  that  your  Majesty  has  won 
the  race!”  the  viceroy’s  wife  replied 
with  a  curtsey. 

A  few  more  jokes,  good,  bad  and  In¬ 
different  might  be  culled  from  the 
same  pages,  but  the  truth  is,  Irish  his¬ 
tory  does  not  seem  to  be  quite  fair 
game  for  any  little  sport  of  the  kind. 
It  looks  up  at  us  with  its  pitiful  eyes 
from  the  ground,  and  seems  to  request, 
if  we  cannot  show  it  any  decent  meas¬ 
ure  of  attention,  at  least  that  we  will 
have  the  goodness  to  leave  it  alone, 
and  not  make  it  the  subject  of  our  poor 
and  pointless  comments.  Its  record  is 


too  dark,  the  woes  of  which  it  is  the 
receptacle  have  been  too  many,  the 
neglect  under  which  it  has  labored  tqp 
consistent  for  any  save  serious  com¬ 
ment  to  be  quite  becoming.  Men  laugh 
who  win,  and  the  winning  days  for 
Irishmen  have  been  a  long  time  on  the 
road. 

Recurring  to  the  old  green  manu¬ 
script  book,  and  still  trying  to  account 
for  the  not  very  reasonable  feeling  of 
familiarity  with  which  its  contents  in¬ 
spire  me,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
to  get  to  the  inner  side  of  history  must 
be  a  less  ditficult  performance  than 
people  are  wont  to  Imagine.  Certainly 
if  we  want  to  read  it  with  any  feeling 
of  vividness  and  reality,  we  ought  to 
contrive  to  get  ourselves  into  it,  and 
to  put  oneself  into  the  foreground  of 
any  event,  or  series  of  events  has  never 
been  accounted  a  particularly  difficult 
feat  What  we  call  the  Past  is  not, 
after  all,  an  utterly  dead  and  withered 
thing,  or  if  it  is,  this  other,  that  we  call 
the  Present— soon  in  its  turn  to  bear 
the  same  name— must  be  half  dead, 
and  half  withered  already.  To  induce 
history  to  live  and  move,  to  induce  its 
men  and  women  to  walk  and  talk,  to 
live,  breathe,  sigh,  weep  and  laugh  for 
us,  in  their  habit  as  they  existed,  is  the 
aim  of  every  good  writer,  and  ought 
equally  to  be  the  aim  of  every 
good  reader.  Nor,  given  the  right 
mood,  and  the  right  materials 
to  work  upon,  is  there  any  particular 
difficulty  about  the  matter.  Something 
fresh,  no  doubt,  we  need;  something 
that  we  can  imagine  to  be  of  our  own 
finding,  even  though  it  be  nothing  more 
promising  than  an  old  last-century  ac¬ 
count-book.  The  sense  of  discovery, 
of  having  dug  ourselves,  with  our  own 
private  trowels,  amongst  the  roots  of 
that  hoary  old  forest  of  Time,  is  con¬ 
soling,  and  brings  a  peculiar  sort  of 
satisfaction  to  the  mind.  For  such  of 
us  as  have  no  private  family  coppice 
to  delve  in.  the  most  attractive  of  such 
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hunting  grounds  is  undoubtedly  the 
State  Papers,  nearly  all  of  which  are 
now  printed  and  ready  to  our  hands. 
Open  these  where  you  will,  they  are 
extraordinarily  living,  far  more  so,  I 
think,  than  the  same  materials  after 
they  have  been  worked  over  by  even 
the  best  of  historians.  Peep  into  no 
matter  what  volume,  and  you  find 
yourself  at  once  at  the  very  heart  of 
things.  You  read  the  actual  letter 
which  A  wrote  to  B,  specially  charging 
him  not  to  make  the  contents  of  it 
known  to  C,  and  you  readC’s  letter  after 
the  faithless  B  had  sent  on  A’s  letter 
to  him.  The  whole  forgotten  pano¬ 
rama  begins  suddenly  to  heave  and 
move.  The  actors  wake  up  and  walk; 
the  scenes  shift;  the  procession  passes 
by  under  our  very  noses.  It  is  as  if 
the  thick  cloud  of  centuries  had  shifted 
for  a  moment,  and  allowed  some  fresh 
rays  of  sunlight  to  fall  upon  the  pic¬ 
ture.  More  than  a  mere  picture,  it 
becomes  a  play  to  us,  and  we  hold  our 
breath  as  we  follow  its  developments. 
That  it  is  really  past,  over  and  done 
with;  that  the  actors  and  actresses  are 
all  dead,  gone  and  burled,  we  know 
very  well.  Their  woes  and  their  tri¬ 
umphs  are  alike  at  an  end;  the  kings 
and  the  clowns  are  sleeping  together 
in  the  dust. 

King  Pandion  he  is  dead. 

All  thy  friends  are  lapped  in  lead. 

For  the  moment,  however,  he  seems 
alive,  and  we  shake  in  our  shoes  as 
though  he  could  condemn  us  to  the 
headsman;  as  though  his  sceptre  were 
not  dust,  and  his  very  name  a  matter 
often  of  the  merest  conjecture. 

The  pleasant  pursuits  of  life  so  no¬ 
toriously  flag  as  the  years  roll  on  that 
It  seems  well  If  we  can  hit  upon  a  few 


which  rather  wax  than  wane  with 
time.  The  part  of  looker-on  is  gener¬ 
ally  admitted  to  be  one  of  these,  and 
there  seems  no  particular  reason  why 
this  should  apply  only  to  the  smaller 
dramas  of  life,  those  that  we  can  see 
played  out  under  our  actual  eyes. 

Personally  I  think  that  we  en¬ 
joy  this  rOle  of  historic  looker-on  best 
when  we  have  no  particular  purpose 
of  our  own  to  forward  at  the  time;  no 
special  little  task  in  hand;  no  pet  the¬ 
ory,  which  must  be  supported  at  any 
cost,  and  after  which  we  go  burrowing 
blindly  through  the  past,  as  moles  bur¬ 
row  through  the  choicest  seed-beds. 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  Impersonal  at¬ 
titude  brings  its  own  reward.  The 
prospect  opens,  and  we  get  a  wider 
sweep  of  the  horizon,  when  we  are  not 
trying  to  focus  for  ourselves  some  one 
particular  corner  of  It  Gradually,  as 
we  read— or  as,  laying  down  our  book, 
we  dream  open-eyed  over  the  scenes 
that  its  pages  have  evoked— a  certain 
sense  of  intimacy,  of  real  acquaintance¬ 
ship  with  these  dead  men  and  dead 
women  begins  to  grow  up  In  us.  Genu¬ 
ine  likings,  still  more  swift  and  genu¬ 
ine  dislikes,  spring  into  existence  like 
mushrooms  after  rain.  For  good  or 
for  ill  we  get  an  extraordinarily  ex¬ 
tended  sense  of  the  unity,  or  the  un¬ 
broken  continuity  of  our  race  as  a 
whole,  merely  by  dwelling  upon  one 
little  corner  of  it  So  close  does  this 
intimacy  now  and  then  become,  that 
the  time-honored  barriers  between  the 
words  “Past”  and  “Present”  seem  at 
last  to  melt  away,  and  vanish  Into  air. 
And  if  under  these  circumstances  the 
famous  “Historic  sense”  does  not  get 
Itself  bom,  all  I  can  say  is  that  It 
proves  more  conclusively  than  ever 
that  no  such  sense  has  ever  existed. 

Emily  Lawless. 
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EXAMINATION  BLUNDERS. 

Next  to  Scripture  English  history  hands.  During  the  Napoleonic  Wars 
seems  to  be  the  most  fruitful  field  for  all  “legible”  men  were  enlisted;  and 
the  amusing  blunders  of  examinees,  after  Leipzig  and  the  Peace  of  Paris 
Those  now  to  be  related  have  the  merit  Napoieon  was  imprisoned  in  “Etna” — 
of  being  strictly  authentic,  having  a  new  Enceladus.  In  the  eighteenth 
come  within  the  writer’s  own  experl-  century  the  “rotundity  of  plants” — 
ence  during  the  past  few  years.  They  presumably  the  rotation  of  crops — was 
have,  too,  the  further  interest — a  some-  first  understood;  and  among  the  chief 
what  melancholy  one — that  they  are  inventions  of  the  nineteenth  century 
the  work,  not  of  school  children,  but  of  is  “physiognomy.”  Sometimes,  again, 
teachers,  mostly  adults,  who  have  been  the  blunder  is  due  to  a  confusion  be- 
already  for  some  time  engaged  in  the  tween  two  persons  of  the  same  or  slm- 
training  of  the  youth  of  England,  and  ilar  names.  “Major  Andr6  is  the  latest 
who  now — under  the  regulations  which  personage  who  has  gone  to  find  the 
have  lately  come  into  force — are  in  all  North  Pole.  He  used  a  balloon.” 
cases  obliged  to  give  instruction  in  the  “Lord  George  Gordon  was  kilied  at  the 
history  of  their  own  country.  Quia  battle  of  Cartoon.”  Sometimes  where 
docebit  ipgos  doctorest  Many  of  the  knowledge  fails  an  attempt  is  made  to 
mistakes  are  due  to  the  use  of  a  wrong  supply  its  place  by  reasoning.  “The 
word  in  some  phrase  which  the  can-  self-denying  ordinance  was  an  ordi- 
didate  has  remembered  from  bis  text-  nance  brought  into  effect  by  a  party  of 
book,  and  has  proudly  Inserted  in  his  very  high  church  people.”  A  latitu- 
answer.  Such,  for  instance,  is  the  dinarian  is  variously  explained  as  “one 
statement  that  the  Danes,  when  Dane-  who  believed  in  having  the  Church 
geld  was  paid,  only  came  “clambering”  Service  read  in  Latin,”  “one  not 
for  more.  So,  too,  we  are  told  that  ashamed  to  confess  his  code  of  religion, 
Godwin  was  an  “uprlghteous”  man;  no  matter  in  what  latitude  he  may 
that  Henry  II,  on  seeing  Becket’s  con-  find  himself,”  and  as  “a  geographical 
duct,  was  “rageous;”  that  the  “pheas-  term— one  who  studies  the  various  latl- 
ants”  rose  under  Wat  Tyler  at  the  tudes  of  different  countries.”  Often 
“fragrant”  Injustice  of  the  Poll-tax,  there  is  sheer  unconscious  humor.  “The 
and  that  they  demanded  “manual  suf-  chief  benefit  of  the  revival  of  learning 
ferance.”  “The  Greeks,  driven  out  of  w'as  that  newspapers  began  to  be  pub- 
Constantinople,  sought  refuse  in  West-  llshed  and  gas  was  used  more  freely.” 
ern  Europe,”  is  a  singularly  happy  “The  chief  event  in  the  Reformation 
perversion.  So,  too.  Is  this:  “When  was  that  Martin  Luther  publicly  sold 
General  Monk  marched  to  London,  Indulgences.”  It  is  gravely  cited  as  an 
Parliament  revolved  Itself  into  a  Con-  instance  of  the  despotic  power  of  the 
ventlon.”  The  spectacle  of  Parliament  Tudors  that  “Henry  VIII  obtained  per- 
turning  round  and  round  till  it  be-  mission  from  Parliament  to  have  six 
comes  a  Convention  appeals  to  one  ir-  wives.”  After  the  “Forty-five”  “a  re- 
resistibly;  so  also  does  the  vision  called  ward  was  offered  for  Prince  Charlie’s 
up  when  we  are  told  that  Duplelx  body,  dead  or  alive,  but  no  one  ever 
worked  on  the  ruler  of  the  Deccan  till  troubled  to  find  it.”  In  reference  to 
he  became  a  mere  “puppy”  in  bis  the  questions  raised  by  the  affair  of 
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Wilkes  in  George  Ill’s  reign  we  are 
told  that  “Parliament  at  this  time  de¬ 
bated  in  silence.”  A  request  to  name 
three  great  Ministers  of  George  III  is 
thus  answered:  “Gladstone  did  much 
work  for  the  country:  Lord  Salisbury 
and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  led  many 
battles.”  Finally,  “Nelson  is  famous 
for  bis  short  poem,  ‘England  expects 
every  man  to  do  his  duty.*  ”  In  the 
lowest  depth  to  which  the  blunderers 
descend  we  find  pure  nonsense.  Thus 
one  candidate,  asked  to  discuss  Eliza¬ 
beth’s  duplicity,  writes  that  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  her  reign  “tended  to  create 
a  feeling  akin  to  womanness,  and  to 
place  forth  the  actions  of  that  of  a 
man.”  Another  says:  “The  Occasional 
Conformity  Bill  exacted  that  all  who 
were  found  w'orsbipping  after  taking 
oath  of  Transubstantiatlon  and  Su¬ 
premacy  should  be  fined  and  dismissed 
from  office.”  Another  informs  us  that 
“Saratoga  was  the  seat  of  war  between 
Richard  I  and  Surajah  Dowlab.”  Most 
frequently,  however,  there  is  that  little 
knowledge  which  is  so  dangerous  a 
thing,  and  this  combined  with  confu¬ 
sion  of  thought  and  vague.  Inaccurate 
recollection  produces  queer  results. 
“Dunstan  improved  the  celebracy  of 
the  clergy.”  “Dunstan  was  an  Italian. 
He  was  taught  music  and  literature  by 
the  wandering  jews  of  Ireland.”  “The 
Young  Pretender  said  that  he  was  one 
of  the  Princes  that  had  been  murdered 
in  the  Tower.”  “Clive  had  a  simple  boy¬ 
hood,  and  rose  to  be  named  Lord  Clive. 
He  put  the  Indian  Mutiny  to  rights  and 
relieved  the  people  of  the  Black  Hole 
of  Calcutta.”  But  the  Napoleonic  Wars 
form,  perhaps,  the  favorite  subject  for 
both  examiner  and  examinee.  It  is 
only  fair  to  say  that  the  answers  here 
given  are  the  work  of  quite  young 
candidates,  perhaps  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years  of  age;  those  under  the  three 
preceding  heads— the  attempts  at  rea¬ 
soning,  the  unconscious  humor  and  the 
pure  nonsense— are,  on  the  other  hand. 


written  by  older  teachers.  Here  is  an 
account  of  Nelson.  “The  chief  battles 
be  fought  were  Waterloo,  in  which  he 
sirailed  the  French  power,  and  Napo¬ 
leon  was  imprisoned  on  the  island  of  St. 
Helena.  The  last  battle  be  fought  was 
Quebec  in  which  be  was  wounded  and 
died,  but  not  before  knowing  he  was 
victorious.”  Three  descriptions  of 
Waterloo  follow:— (1)  “The  armies  were 
placed  all  ready  for  action,  and  on  Sun¬ 
day  the  first  shot  was  fired.'  Nelson 
won  the  victory.  He  was  wounded 
and  carried  to  the  lower  deck.  His 
wound  proved  mortal,  and  while  bis 
attendant  stood  by,  he  said,  ‘They 
run.’  ‘W’ho  run?’  said  Nelson.  ‘*010 
enemy.’  ‘Then  I  die  happy.’  Thus 
England  lost  one  of  her  bravest  and 
best  heroes.”  (2)  “This  war  was  fought 
in  1815,  on  the  8th  day  of  the  month. 
The  English  bad  a  great  ad^ntage 
over  the  French,  for  they  had  come 
fresh  from  England,  while  the  French 
had  been  marching  wearily  back  from 
their  fruitless  war  In  Russia.  The 
French  were  so  worn  out  with  their 
continual  marching,  day  after  day,  that 
the  battle  was  hardly  a  fair  one;  also 
many  bad  died  on  the  way,  leaving  the 
remaining  army  very  small.  However, 
there  is  no  doubt  the  Duke  of  Welling¬ 
ton  would  not  have  won  so  marvellous 
a  victory  had  it  not  been  for  his  cou¬ 
rageous  efforts  and  splendid  motto.  The 
war  is  noted  for  the  charge  of  the  Light 
Brigade.  After  the  battle  followed  the 
Hundred  Days.”  The  “splendid  motto” 
is  presumably  the  “short  poem”  already 
mentioned.  A  plan  is  added  to  this  an¬ 
swer,  with  the  Russians  hovering  near, 
but  it  does  not  appear  on  which  side 
they  are  fighting.  (3)  “Waterloo  was 
called  the  Hundred  Days’  Fight.  .  .  . 
What  made  it  worse  was  that  it  had 
been  raining  the  night  before,  and  the 
grass  was  wet,  and  many  caught  cold 
and  died.  By  this  great  victory  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  received  the  name 
of  ‘Iron  Duke,’  which  means  an  hero 
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of  one  hundred  fights.”  This  may  fit¬ 
tingly  close  our  collection,  unless  we 
add  the  statement  of  an  up-to-date  can¬ 
didate  that  “in  1897  Seigneur  Macronl 
invented  the  famous  ex-rays.”  The 
stories  of  Waterloo  and  those  resem¬ 
bling  them  raise  a  smile,  but  do  not 
imply  any  hopeless  incapacity  in  those 
who  perpetrate  them.  They  are  merely 
the  natural  result  of  an  ill-digested 
mass  of  knowledge  in  young  students. 
Many  of  the  absurdities,  too,  which  are 
caused  by  the  misuse  of  single  words 
may  be  mere  slips  of  the  pen,  due  to 
the  haste  with  which  the  answer  is 
written.  What  is  more  disquieting, 
however,  is  the  vague  use  of  phrases 

Vbe  Bpactator. 


such  as  “manual  sufferance”  and  “cele- 
bracy  of  the  clergy,”  to  which  the  writ¬ 
ers  obviously  can  attach  no  meaning, 
and  the  stringing  together  of  words 
without  sense  or  grammar— Just  for  the 
sake  of  saying  something— which  so 
frequently  occurs.  Once  in  a  hundred 
times  the  result  is  comic;  the  other 
ninety-nine  times  it  is  merely  saddening, 
and  forcesthe  examiner  to  the  conclusion 
that  those  who  display  such  vagrueness 
and  inaccuracy  of  thought  and  such 
inability  to  use  their  own  language 
are  but  ill-equipped  for  the  task  of 
educating  others.  The  teaching  of  the 
mother  tongue  is  the  great  need  of  our 
elementary  schools. 


DICKENS  AND  MODERN  HUMOR. 


The  conceptions  of  novelists,  though 
not  necessarily  their  power  of  treat¬ 
ment,  have  grown  continuously  from 
the  beginning.  If  we  take  Fielding 
as  a  starting-point— though  he  him¬ 
self,  with  trouble,  may  be  proved  a 
direct  descendant  (shall  we  say?)  of 
Apuleius  and  Homer— we  shall  find  a 
steady  growth  in  the  extent  of  the 
material  which  the  novel  is  thought 
fit  to  cover.  The  stages  of  the  growth 
may  be  suitably  marked  by  Fielding, 
Scott,  Hugo  or  Balzac,  George  Eliot, 
and  even  Mr.  George  Meredith.  In 
the  last  instance  there  is  clearly  no 
increase  of  skill,  of  actual  merit,  of 
poignancy,  on  the  work  of  Fielding. 
It  is  merely  that  the  aim  and  scope 
have  altered,  and  on  the  whole,  if 
judged  by  intention,  not  by  perform¬ 
ance,  “The  Egoist”  is  as  much  superior 
to  “Notre  Dame”  as  “Notre  Dame”  is 
to  “Tom  Jones.”  Using  the  test  of  evo¬ 
lution,  the  more  complex  is  a  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  more  simple,  the  bird  of 
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Paradise  many  ages  superior  to  the 
archeeopterix.  But  it  is  even  more 
true  that  “The  Egoist”  is  incomparably 
inferior  to  “Tom  Jones.”  The  later 
author  reminds  one  of  the  belated 
traveller  stumbling  about  a  field  of 
turnips  on  a  dark  night;  there  are 
curses,  headlong  scrambles  to  prevent 
a  fall,  somersaults,  terrors  of  looming 
shapes,  stops  to  kick  off  the  gathered 
mud,  weariness,  and  but  little  prog¬ 
ress.  When,  if  ever,  the  writer 
reaches  home  a  glow  of  pride  for  the 
memorable  difficulties  he  has  conquered 
is  intense;  such  a  task  none  ever  before 
attempted,  and  if  the  labor  was  long 
and  the  method  ungainly,  what  matter? 
Finis  can  be  written  with  a  fiourish, 
and  writer  and  reader  are  together 
proud.  Fielding  did  not  try  such  a 
route;  he  turned  into  the  road  and 
moved  smoothly  along,  neither  fast  nor 
slow,  now  and  again,  if  he  felt  so  dis¬ 
posed,  leaning  on  the  top  bar  of  a  gate 
to  express  his  gratitude  that  nowadays 
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cross-country  routes  were  unnecessary; 
when  he  reached  home  he  had  his 
dinner  and  went  to  sleep,  happy  enough 
but  not  particularly  proud.  Why 
should  he  be?  He  had  travelled  with 
a  good  deal  of  pleasure,  his  natural 
course.  Like  many  of  Fielding’s  suc¬ 
cessors,  Mr.  Meredith  has  been  too  am¬ 
bitious;  why  should  they  strain  to 
make  the  novel  an  amalgamation  of  all 
literature?  The  teller  of  a  story  should 
be  above  all  things  unconscious;  and  in 
spite  of  developments  and  theories,  a 
novel  still  depends  for  its  claim  to 
merit  on  the  sheer  capacity  for  roman¬ 
tic  narration.  So  although  the  novel 
since  bis  day  has  made  good  its  claim 
to  be  as  serious  a  piece  of  lasting  liter¬ 
ature  as  a  drama  or  a  picture  or  a 
poem,  the  first  English  novelist  is  at 
least  as  great  as  the  last,  as  Mr.  Mere¬ 
dith  or  as  Mr.  Hardy. 

Now  Dickens  in  his  infancy  learned 
“Tom  Jones”  almost  by  heart,  and 
necessarily  Imbibed  some  of  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  author.  Critics  who  like 
to  fit  every  author  into  his  place  in  the 
mosaic  of  their  theory,  have  con¬ 
demned  Dickens  out  of  band  because 
he  was  the  last  of  a  school  which  bad 
been  superseded  by  one  of  higher  and 
wider  aims.  As  Stevenson  pointed  out 
in  connection  with  Victor  Hugo,  great 
moral  principles  are  part  of  the  tissue 
of  modern  tales.  Take  away  the 
motif,  on  which  all  the  French  critics 
lay  such  stress,  from  “Les  Travallleurs 
de  la  Mer”  and  no  story  is  left.  With 
Dickens,  though  no  one  more  deliber¬ 
ately  and  vigorously  attacked  standing 
abuses,  the  people  are  the  thing.  It  is 
as  if  hypocrisy  were  Invented  to  illus¬ 
trate  Mr.  Pecksniff.  Such  an  ele¬ 
mental  creation  could  never  have  been 
fashioned  by  secondary  inspiration. 
Chiefiy  for  this  reason  all  attempts  to 
fit  Dickens  into  an  essential  place  in 
the  development  of  fiction  have  been 
found  beside  the  mark.  His  date,  as 
well  as  his  character,  forbids  it. 


Though  he  owed  much  to  Fielding,  he 
is  in  no  full  sense  of  Fielding’s  school; 
and  though  in  aim  he  is  as  simple  as 
Mr.  Meredith  is  complex,  his  work  is 
not  therefore  earlier  in  theoretical  evo¬ 
lution.  Even  with  regard  to  Thack¬ 
eray,  with  whom  be  is  often  unfairly 
compared,  be  is  bis  contrary,  not  his 
contradictory,  naturally  different,  not 
consciously  opposed.  He  belongs  to 
the  immortal  band  of  observers,  the 
men  whose  observation  is  so  keen  and 
interest  so  vivid  that  articulate  ex¬ 
pression  becomes  a  necessity.  When 
tlie  kettle  boils  the  steam  must  escape. 
The  character,  training,  environment  of 
the  authors  give  them  each  individual¬ 
ity,  but  Dickens’s  laughable  hyperbole, 
Thackeray’s  genial  cynicism,  Hugo's 
melodramatic  extravagances,  are  indi¬ 
vidual  accidents,  not  the  inheritance  of 
n  school.  Dickens,  then,  is  neither  the 
first  nor  the  last  of  a  school,  though  he 
owed  much  to  Fielding,  and  has  been 
now  and  then  slavishly  imitated  by 
Daudet  Literary  men  have,  from  time 
to  time,  thrown  off  a  sketch  or  two, 
as  Gigadibs  did,  which  may  be  mistak¬ 
en  for  Dickens,  but  to  keep  up  the  ef¬ 
fort  for  a  hundred  pages  is  beyond  the 
power  of  imitation. 

But  though  fortunately  Dickens 
founded  no  school,  his  work  has  pro¬ 
duced  an  almost  unexampled  effect  on 
the  humor  of  a  whole  nation.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  estimate  the  pc^ularlty  of 
the  novels  in  America,  but  it  is  certain 
that  if  he  had  received  a  penny  royalty 
on  the  sale  of  his  books  there,  he  would 
have  been,  in  spite  of  his  generous  hab¬ 
its,  a  man  of  vast  wealth.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  pirated  editions  was  immense; 
it  is  no  wonder  that  he  wrote  home 
with  such  bitterness  of  the  cruelty  that 
the  want  of  a  copyright  law  entailed. 
He  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  first 
novelist  whom  the  whole  nation 
through  all  its  castes  read  and  enjoyed. 
He  found,  as  he  writes  in  one  of  the 
letters  from  America,  even  “the  car- 
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men  of  Hertford  in  their  blue  frocks 
nil  reading  my  books.”  Though  his 
published  impressions  of  America 
caused  the  deepest  indignation,  which 
was  intensified  by  the  powerful  but 
rather  unhappy  chapters  in  “Martin 
Chuzzlewlt,”  he  regained  his  popular¬ 
ity  quickly  for  the  reason  that  bis  bit¬ 
terest  foes  had  never  escaped  from 
the  grip  of  bis  charm.  His  humor 
“fair  whipped,”  as  one  of  them  said, 
anything  they  had  read  before;  and 
the  appreciation  of  it,  widespread  be¬ 
yond  precedent,  had  exercised  an  un¬ 
precedented  infiuence  on  the  style  of 
the  nation’s  humor. 

No  people  have  a  form  of  humor  so 
well  defined  as  the  Americans.  It  is 
not  perhaps  particularly  admirable;  it 
is  not  literary;  it  is  certainly  much  in¬ 
ferior  to  the  humor  of  Dickens’s  novels, 
but  it  is  still  descended  directly,  hav¬ 
ing  developed  certain  unfortunate  fea¬ 
tures,  from  the  children  of  Dickens’s 
genius.  On  humor  in  England  Dickens 
has  exercised  no  similar  effect  1>ecause 
the  quality  of  the  nation’s  humor  was 
already  individual  when  Dickens 
wrote.  In  some  ways  his  humor  is  not 
particularly  English,  or  rather  it  exag¬ 
gerated  one  attribute  to  the  exclusion 
of  others.  Typical  English  humor,  the 
result  of  Teuton  solidity  meeting  Celtic 
imagination,  is  reticent,  subtle,  even 
it  may  be,  grim;  it  is  chiefiy  marked, 
as  a  rule,  by  inward  appreciation,  and 
more  often  made  articulate  by  action 
than  by  speech.  A  twinkle  at  the 
comer  of  the  mouth  is  a  more  fre¬ 
quent  sign  than  an  epigram  or  a 
laugh.  But  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  there  are  no  clowns  like  the  Eng¬ 
lish,  no  such  physical  humorists,  so  to 
speak,  who  plunge  into  extravagant 
quiddities  for  the  mere  zest  of  tumul¬ 
tuous  life.  Dickens  was  a  prince  of 
clowns,  and  the  title  is  commendatory. 
His  whole  person  overflowed  with  vi¬ 
tality,  and  the  fun  in  him  came  out 
anyhow,  tricked  in  grotesque  trap¬ 


pings,  tumbling  into  ridiculous  antics, 
grimacing,  frowning,  blubbering,  crack¬ 
ing  whips,  turning  catherlne-wheels, 
mimicking,  originating;  but  always  it 
was  exuberant,  and  in  the  midst  of 
the  most  farcical  folly  betraying  an  al¬ 
most  supernatural  shrewdness  of  ob¬ 
servation.  Such,  from  one  isolated 
point  of  view,  was  Dickens’s  humor, 
and  in  this  aspect  it  appealed  with  uni¬ 
versal  force  to  the  American  people. 
There  existed,  no  doubt,  traces  of  this 
bent  of  humor  In  the  States  before 
Dickens  wrote;  and  his  work,  especial¬ 
ly  the  earliest  and  least  mature,  gave 
an  impetus  to  the  movement  by  reason 
of  which  it  is  still  hurried  forward. 
The  cardinal  attribute  of  American  hu¬ 
mor  is  exaggeration.  It  seeks  out  and 
clings  to  the  extravagant,  heaping  hy¬ 
perbole  on  hyperbole  with  care  to  leave 
the  grotesque  addition  to  the  top  of 
the  outrageous  heap.  The  effect  of  the 
stories  is  always  cumulative.  Of  those 
that  are  quotable  one  of  the  best  exam¬ 
ples  is  the  description  of  the  latest 
rifle-club,  and  its  use  was  to  cap  any 
“tall”  talking  from  visitors.  The  open¬ 
ing,  to  borrow  a  metaphor  from  the 
chess-board,  is  one  commonly  played 
by  Americans.  A  foreigner  had  spo¬ 
ken  of  his  nation’s  skill  with  the  rifle. 
“That’s  nothing,”  said  his  host  “In 
America,  we  never  think  of  shooting 
at  a  still  target;  some  one  just  rolls  a 
tub  down-hill,  and  you’ve  got  to  put 
three  consecutive  bullets  into  the  bung- 
hole  before  you  can  become  a  member 
of  the  club.  There’s  a  fresh  trial  of 
the  members  every  month,  and  every 
man  that  misses  one  of  his  three  shots 
has  to  leave  the  club.”  Then,  with  a 
pause  designed  to  create  the  impression 
that  hyperbole  had  reached  its  limit, 
the  narrator  would  add,  “And  we 
haven’t  lost  a  member  for  four  years.” 
The  incidents  of  the  story  are  cumula¬ 
tive,  By  artificial  extravagance,  lie 
Is  heaped  upon  lie  till  altitude  can  be 
carried  no  further.  .Tust  the  same 
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means  are  adopted  with  considerable 
effect  by  Mark  Twain  in  his  sketch, 
popular  at  Penny  Readings,  of  the  do¬ 
ings  and  goings  of  his  watch  after  he 
had  begun  to  meddle  with  the  regula¬ 
tor.  If  you  are  in  boisterous  health, 
you  may  indulge  in  tumults  of  laughter. 
If  your  mood  is  only  receptive,  not 
aggressive,  you  will  find  your  sense 
of  humor  strained  to  the  breaking- 
point  There  is  no  middle  course  pos¬ 
sible,  no  midway  smile  between  ap¬ 
preciation  and  laughter. 

It  is  a  commonplace,  and  a  particu¬ 
larly  irritating  commonplace,  of  criti¬ 
cism  that  Dickens  Is  spoiled  by  exag¬ 
geration.  Mr.  MIcawber,  we  are  told, 
and  Mark  Taplej'  are  gross  caricatures. 
“Dickens  could  not  draw  a  gentle¬ 
man,”  as  if  Mr.  Pickwick  was  ever 
anything  else.  “No  man  of  literary 
perceptions  can  read  Dickens  if  he  has 
learned  to  appreciate  Thackeray,”  as 
though  Peggotty’s  heart  were  not  as 
valuable  as  Becky’s  brain.  “Dickens’s 
pathos  is  a  model  of  mock  sentiment” 
ns  though  even  the  critics  themselves 
in  their  salad  days  had  not  suffered 
with  Agnes  and  Dr.  Strong.  Dickens 
is  no  artist,  they  assure  us,  and  the 
prophets  prophesy,  in  the  face  of  the 
new  editions,  that  the  Dodsons  and 
t»amps  will  die  forgotten  as  soon  as 
manners  change  and  abuses  are  scat¬ 
tered.  Poor  Dickens!  When  the  lite¬ 
rary  man  has  done  with  him,  there  is 
notliing  left  but  a  substratum  of  bur¬ 
lesque  humor,  fit  to  please  a  few  un¬ 
cultured  spirits  of  the  middle  class. 
Even  the  admirers  of  Dickens  grant 
the  truth  of  these  arguments,  and  con¬ 
fess  that  the  portraiture  of  the  char¬ 
acter  Is  generally  damaged  by  some 
hyperbolic  attribute.  There  are  no 
Quilps  in  real  life  who  swallow  liquid 
lire;  hypocrites  do  not  reach  the  Peck- 
sniffian  level;  small  Olivers  do  not 
whimper  over  mothers  they  have  never 
known.  These  charges,  partially  ac¬ 
curate  in  the  letter,  are  founded  on  a 


misconception;  but  it  is  true  that  the 
exaggerative '  and  boisterous  qualities 
of  Dickens  have  chiefly  enthralled 
Americans;  and  it  is  the  popular  mis¬ 
conception  of  Dickens’s  art  and  aim, 
fostered  by  certain  critics,  which  has 
perverted  throughout  America  the  in¬ 
fluences  of  Dickens’s  work.  With  a 
natural  appreciation  of  extravagances, 
such  as  those  they  thought  they  had 
found  in  Dickens,  American  humorists, 
imitating  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
sought  to  create  effects,  similar,  for  in¬ 
stance,  to  Mr.  Dounce’s  quandary  in 
the  “Sketches  by  Boz,”  by  inventing  a 
series  of  ridiculous  situations..  But  the 
result  has  been  something  essentially 
different  from  anything  in  Dickens,  be¬ 
cause  with  him  the  occurrences  are 
always  co-ordinate  emanations  from  a 
central  character,  with  the  Americans 
they  are  successive  to«r«  dc  force  of 
the  author’s  inventiveness.  Now  and 
then,  perhaps,  in  Dickens  the  events 
are  grotesque  and  extravagant,  but 
they  are  never  unreal,  because  the 
characters  commit  Just  that  sort  of 
action  which  they  should  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  essential  attributes  of 
their  definition.  The  degree  of  the 
action  may  be  disproportionate,  its 
quality  never  is.  With  writers,  on  the 
other  hand,  whose  characters  are  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  events,  the  action  is  the 
essential  part,  and  if  the  details  be 
judged  improbable  or  unconvincing 
the  tale  or  sketch  loses  its  Justification. 

We  may  say  that  Dickens  never  con¬ 
sciously  set  out  for  dramatic  situation. 
His  characters  did  that  for  him,  acting 
as  did  John  Inglesant  onMr.Shorthouse. 
“It  was  days,”  Mr.  Shorthouse  once 
said,  “before  I  could  make  Inglesant 
travel  over  to  Italy.”  Inglesant’s  heart 
was  in  the  little  village  of  Gldding  and 
he  refused  to  leave  England,  and  it 
was  not  till  after  a  week’s  wrestling 
that  he  reluctantly  yielded  to  his  au¬ 
thor’s  remonstrances  and  crossed  the 
channel.  In  the  pages  of  the  book  you 
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feel  the  hero’s  reluctance;  he  drags 
along,  for  the  reason  that  his  experi¬ 
ences  were  not  of  his  own  finding. 
The  characters  he  created  were  more 
real  to  Dickens  than  Inglesant  was  to 
Mr.  Shorthouse,  and  Dickens  was  sel¬ 
dom  foolish  enough  to  contradict  their 
wishes.  His  method  is  excellently  de¬ 
scribed  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Felton: 
*T  am  In  great  health  and  spirits  and 
powdering  away  at  Chuzzlewlt  while 
ail  manner  of  facetiousness  rises  up 
before  me  as  I  go  on.”  The  humor 
rose  up,  the  situations  came.  “He 
spoke  in  numbers  for  the  num¬ 
bers  came.”  Such  confessions  may 
be  made  by  almost  every  genius,  and 
of  no  one  is  It  truer  than  of  Dick¬ 
ens  that  “he  wrote  because  he  could 
not  help  It”  His  characters,  at  least 
in  the  earlier  novels,  said  what  they 
said  because  he  could  not  help  it. 
Without  the  help  of  the  good  lady  no 
one,  not  even  Dickens,  could  have  writ¬ 
ten  Mrs.  Nlckleby’s  more  eloquent 
speeches;  there  Is  less  exaggeration  In 
the  whole  of  her  amazing  orations  than 
in  a  page  of  Mark  Twain  (a  great  hu¬ 
morist  we  grant)  or  of  Mr.  .Jerome, 
who  represents  American  humor  on  Its 
way  back  to  England.  Contrast  the 
most  ludicrous  passage  (for  instance, 
the  slipping  of  the  tow-rope)  in  Mr.  Je¬ 
rome’s  “Three  Men  In  a  Boat,”  with  any 
speech  taken  at  haphazard  from  the 
lips  of  Mrs.  Nlckleby,  and  the  superi¬ 
ority  of  the  method  of  Dickens  to  the 
best  efforts  of  American  and  the  new¬ 
est  English  humor  will  appear  at  once. 
Hers  is  the  true  oratory.  Disten  to 
her  at  the  theatre  with  Sir  Mulberry 
Hawk  and  his  delectable  companions. 

“I  think  there  must  be  something  In 
the  place,  for,  soon  after  I  was  mar¬ 
ried,  I  went  to  Stratford  with  poor 
dear  Mr.  Nlckleby,  in  a  post-chaise 
from  Birmingham— was  It  a  post-chaise 
though?”  said  Mrs.  Nlckleby,  consid¬ 
ering.  “Yes  it  must  have  been  a  post- 
chaise,  because  I  recollect  remarking 


at  the  time  that  the  driver  had  a  green 
shade  over  bis  left  eye;— In  a  post- 
chaise  from  Birmingham,  and  after  we 
liad  seen  Shakespeare’s  tomb  and  birth¬ 
place,  we  went  back  to  the  inn  there, 
where  we  slept  that  night,  and  I  recol¬ 
lect  that  all  night  long  I  dreamt  of 
nothing  but  a  black  gentleman,  at  full 
length.  In  plaster-of-Paris,  with  a  lay- 
down  collar  tied  with  two  tassels,  lean¬ 
ing  against  a  post  and  thinking;  and 
when  I  woke  In  the  morning  and  de¬ 
scribed  him  to  Mr.  Nlckleby,  be  said 
it  was  Shakespeare  Just  as  he  had  been 
when  he  was  alive,  which  was  very 
curious  indeed.  Stratford— Stratford,” 
continued  Mrs.  Nlckleby,  considering. 
“Yes,  I  am  positive  about  that,  because 
I  recollect  I  was  in  the  family-way 
with  my  son  Nicholas  at  the  time,  and 
I  had  been  very  much  frightened  by 
an  Italian  image-boy  that  very  morn¬ 
ing.  In  fact.  It  was  quite  a  mercy, 
ma’am,”  added  Mrs.  Nlckleby,  in  a 
whisper  to  Mrs.  Wltltterly,  “that  my 
son  didn’t  turn  out  to  be  a  Shakespeare, 
and  what  a  dreadful  thing  that  would 
have  beenT’ 

Mrs,  Nlckleby  speaks  as  her  defini¬ 
tion  compelled;  she  was  forced  by  in¬ 
ward  compulsion  to  live  up  to  her  at¬ 
tributes.  The  case  is  exactly  reversed 
with  a  great  deal  of  the  humor  that  is 
now  commended;  it  is  either  imported 
or  reported.  That  Is  to  say,  facetious 
words  or  ridiculous  occurrences  are 
fetched  from  anywhere  and  this  or 
that  character  compelled  to  say  or  act 
them,  though  they  each  would  be  just 
as  funny  If  it  were  spoken  or  experi¬ 
enced  by  any  one  else.  We  may  take 
the  adventures  of  the  Three  Men  in  a 
Boat,  or  of  the  Invisible  Man,  or  even 
of  Huckleberry  Finn,  as  illustrative; 
the  words  and  occurrences  are  Im¬ 
ported. 

Another  class  of  humorist,  who  is 
now  enjoying  a  vogue,  laboriously 
studies  a  locality  and  Its  slang,  and 
then  invents  characters  and  story  to 
illustrate  the  entries  in  the  notebook. 
Mr.  Morrison,  who  writes  picturesquely 
and  powerfully,  was  greatly  commend- 
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ed  in  a  late  review  for  his  “eas^  swing 
of  detail.”  He  bad,  in  a  word,  a  large 
u  mount  of  notes  to  pick  from,  and  he 
made  us  laugh  by  the  accuracy  of  his 
reports.  There  is  an  undoubted  laugh 
in  the  boast  of  the  man  that  he  bad 
“a  pair  of  Benjamins  cut  saucy  with 
double  fakements  down  the  sides.” 
The  phrase  we  remember  well,  but 
who  it  was  that  said  it  we  have  long 
since  forgotten.  On  the  other  hand, 
let  any  one  hear  such  simple  unre¬ 
markable  words  as  “so  dispoged,”  or 
“swelling  wlslbly,”  and  the  pictures  of 
Mrs.  Gamp  or  of  Tony  Weller  rise  up 
instantly.  The  mind  acts  on  the  law 
of  association  of  ideas,  by  which,  if 
two  things  are  once  associated  to- 
gether,  ever  afterwards  the  appearance 
of  the  lesser  tends  to  suggest  the  great¬ 
er.  If  the  character  came  before  the 
words  in  the  order  of  creation,  the 
hearing  of  the  words  will  recall  the 
character;  if  the  phrase  was  made  and 
afterwards  put  into  a  character’s 
mouth,  we  must  hear  of  both  the  char¬ 
acter  and  the  phrase  before  we  can  re¬ 
call  their  connection. 

The  causes  of  what  we  may  call  the 
degeneration  of  humor  are  reciprocal, 
as  between  author  and  public.  There 
is  continuous  pressure  on  the  author 
to  supply  what  the  public  wishes,  and 
the  wishes  of  the  public  are  fostered 
by  the  sort  of  literature  which  authors 
supply.  The  author  may  be  above 
bis  public;  but  he  is  also  of  it,  vitiated 
by  its  prejudices  and  inspired  with  its 
enthusiasms,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  bulk  of  people  prefer  that 
sort  of  forced  wit  which  the  admirers 
of  Dickens  deprecate.  As  a  test  of 
popular  opinion  it  is  illuminating  to 
cross-examine  a  number  of  people  who 
may  be  described  without  offence  as 
belonging  to  the  class  of  professional 
novel-reader.  The  unanimity  of  their 
criticisms  will  be  surprising.  Let  Mr. 
Barrie,  in  his  capacity  as  humorist  be 
taken  as  the  subject  of  interrogation. 


Let  one  story,  for  example,  “The  Court¬ 
ing  of  T’Nowhead’s  Bell,”  be  selected 
for  illustrating  our  professional  novel- 
reader’s  theories  of  humor.  It  will  be 
found  that  at  least  nine  out  of  ten 
will  become  rapturous  over  that  detail 
of  the  story  in  which  ocurs  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  race,  as  watched  from  the 
kirk  gallery,  between  Sanders  El- 
shloner  (who  took  the  roadway  and  to 
his  eternal  disgrace  ran  on  the  Sab¬ 
bath)  and  Samuel  the  weaver,  who 
tried  the  short  cut  over  the  bum  and 
up  the  commonty.  The  race  is  de¬ 
scribed  with  much  spirit  and  the  de¬ 
tails  are  diverting;  but  the  essence  of 
the  story,  its  claim  to  a  more  than  fu¬ 
gitive  distinction,  its  real  humor,  lies 
in  the  subsequent  events  as  displayed 
in  the  repeated  conversations  between 
the  canny  Sanders  and  the  diffident 
Samuel.  The  conclusion  is  quite  ex¬ 
cellent 

“Ye’ll  be  gaein’  up  to  the  manse  to 
arrange  wl’  the  minister  the  mom’s 
momln’,”  continued  Sanders  in  a  sub¬ 
dued  voice. 

Sam’l  looked  wistfully  at  his  friend. 
“I  canna  do’t,  Sanders,”  he  said,  “I 
canna  do’t.” 

“Ye  maun,”  said  Sanders. 

“It’s  alsy  to  speak,”  retorted  Sam’l 
bitterly. 

“We  have  a’  oor  troubles,  Sam’l,” 
said  Sanders  soothingly,  “an’  every 
man  maun  bear  his  ain  burdens.  John¬ 
nie  Davie’s  wife’s  dead,  and  he’s  no 
repinin’.” 

“Ay,”  said  Sam’l,  “but  a  death’s  no  a 
maritch;  we  hae  ha’en  deaths  in  oor 
family,  too.” 

«  «  *  «  *  *  « 

“I  maun  hae  langer  to  think  o’t”  said 
Sam’l. 

“Bell’s  maritch  is  the  morn,”  said 
Sanders  decisively.  f 

The  Scotch  allusiveness  and  the  char¬ 
acters  of  the  two  men  are  illustrated 
here  with  an  exquisite  touch,  and  in 
this  vein  Mr.  Barrie  would  have  done 
really  good  work.  He  is  not  Scott,  but 
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Sauders  and  Sam’l  have  the  native 
charm,  which  has  heiped  to  make 
Caieb  Baiderstone  and  Andrew  Fair- 
service  immortai.  Sanders  is  a  smali 
man  compared  with  the  Oiympians  of 
Scott;  but  Sanders  in  pursuit  of  a  wife 
is  endowed  with  the  reai  native  humor 
not  less  truly  than  Caleb  running  off 
with  the  wild  ducks  on  the  spit  or  An¬ 
drew  in  the  arrangement  of  a  horse- 
deal. 

But  the  later  Barrie!  What  a 
fulling  off  is  there!  And  the  reason  is 
not  only  that  Thrums  had  been  worked 
out  and  the  store  of  its  characters  ex¬ 
hausted,  but  that  popularity  lay  in  the 
direction  of  extravagant  incident,  of 
hyper-sensitive  sentiment. 

There  is  another  fault  in  the  later 
humorists  which  is  also  conspicuous 
in  many  writers  on  other  subjects, 
even  on  science.  It  springs  in  the 
Urst  place  from  hurry  and  from  the 
poverty  of  thought  which  must  result 
from  it.  Authors  will  not  take  even  n 
vastly  modified  form  of  Horace’s  ad¬ 
vice  to  let  their  work  lie  fallow  for  a 
time.  Mr.  Shorthouse  did  it  in  the 
case  of  “John  Inglesant;’’  Messieurs 
I’aul  and  Victor  Marguerite  have  made 
a  trilogy  of  novels  the  work  of  a 
lifetime;  but  in  most  cases  the  man 
who  is  conscious  of  talent  exhausts 
his  material  as  soon  as  it  is  acquired; 
he  shapes  out  the  forms  of  his  imagina¬ 
tion  before  he  has  learned  his  business. 
The  immediate  result  is  thinness.  It 
is  as  if  Dickens,  having  come  across 
the  abominations  of  a  Bumble  or  a 
Squeers,  had  filled  “Oliver  Twist”  and 
“Nicholas  Nickleby”  with  their  doings 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  thieves,  actors 
and  the  rest  of  the  Immortal  characters 
that  fill  the  pages.  Supposing,  again, 
that  Dickens  had  acquired  such  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  Thames  ship¬ 
ping  as  Mr.  Jacobs,  we  should  have 
had  from  him  glorious  chapters  wink¬ 
ing  to  the  brim  with  the  bubbles  of  hu¬ 
mor;  but  to  offer  a  brew  of  nothing  but 


Thames  boatmen  would  never  have  oc¬ 
curred  to  him. 

A  humorist,  whose  field  should  be  as 
wide  as  bis  world,  needs  above  ail 
things  broad  observation  and  broad 
sympathy.  The  world  is  right  in  re¬ 
fusing  to  keep  before  its  eyes  a  num¬ 
ber  of  miniatures.  However  clever 
and  neat,  they  must  become  wearisome 
and  unsatisfying.  We  can  put  up 
with  a  few.  Mr.  Jacobs  undoubtedly 
makes  us  laugh;  in  bis  vein  he  has 
genuine  wit  and  humor,  and  needs 
only  to  give  himself  wider  scope.  Mr. 
Hope  is  clever  and  subtle  beyond  his 
classical  predecessors.  Mr.  Anstey,  on 
the  almost  irritating  irony  of  fate 
working  in  the  unimaginative  medium 
of  middle  class  lives,  has  won  more 
than  an  ephemeral  success;  but  they 
are  all  too  contracted,  too  subtle,  too 
clever,  too  careful  of  means,  too  well 
bridled.  They  are  infinitely  superior 
to  most  of  their  farcical  contempora¬ 
ries  who  must  be  always  sticking  spurs 
into  Jaded  nature,  that  she  may  seem, 
at  any  rate  to  the  gallery,  to  be  gam¬ 
bolling  naturally;  but  something  bigger 
is  wanted,  a  man  before  whom  “all 
manner  of  facetiousness  will  rise  up” 
as  he  writes.  He  will  not  come  while 
men  are  content  to  spread  their  stuff 
thin,  and  to  write  before  they  have 
realized.  In  spite  of  his  many  deficien¬ 
cies  the  one  exception  is  Mr.  Kipling. 
He  is  real;  be  speaks  that  he  knows; 
his  humor  is  inherent  and  plain- 
spoken;  Mulvaney  is  and  the  drummer- 
boys  of  the  Fore  and  Aft  were.  His 
imagination  is  actual  on  whatever  sub¬ 
ject  it  works. 

When  'Omer  smote  ’is  bloomin’  lyre 

’E’d  ’eard  men  sing  by  land  and  sea; 
An’  what  ’e  thought  ’e  might  require 

’E  wen’  and  took,  the  same  as  me. 

This  is  the  true  historical  imagination 
which  working  on  things  past  or  pres¬ 
ent  sees  for  its^f  without  straining 
and  without  distortion.  Even  so  free 
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from  hypocrisy  was  Dickens,  and  the 
modern  novelist  and  the  modern  hu¬ 
morist  both  need  a  full  dose  of  him. 
The  Americans  have  only  copied  his 
extravagances  and,  if  we  allow  the 
criticism,  his  want  of  style.  The  English 
humorists  have  either  taken  a  sort  of 
tertiary  inspiration  through  the  Ameri¬ 
cans,  or  have  mistaken  the  humor  of 
situations  for  the  humor  of  character, 

MaemUlan’t  Ifacaalne. 


and  the  product  of  the  mere  intellect 
for  the  expression  of  character.  We 
are  told  that  Dickens  is  about  to  go 
out  of  favor.  The  consummation  will 
only  be  reached  when  the  sense  of 
humor  is  destroyed  either  by  the  dilet¬ 
tante  affectations  of  professional  word- 
catchers  or  the  overwhelming  flood  of 
paragraphic  facetiousnees. 


THE  EMPRESS  FREDERICK. 


“All  things,”  says  Emerson,  “preach 
the  Indifferency  of  circumstances.  The 
man  is  all.”  The  man  may  be  all,  but 
circumstances  are  not  wholly  Indiffer¬ 
ent.  They  are  the  environment  in 
which  human  character  is  developed; 
they  are  the  framework  in  which  ca¬ 
pacity  and  disposition  are  displayed. 
As  the  rules  of  a  game  are  limitations 
which  enable  the  player  to  show  his 
skill,  so  are  circumstances  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  the  manifestation  of  personal 
ability.  We  should  be  Inclined,  with¬ 
out  undervaluing  the  personal  factor, 
to  venture  another  aphorism.  As  the 
circumstances  without  the  man  are 
nothing,  so  the  man  without  the 
circumstances  is  nothing,  for  how 
can  virtue,  or  courage,  or  patience,  or 
kindness  display  themselves  without 
the  circumstances  of  temptation  and 
danger,  of  suffering  and  distress? 
When  a  life  is  lived  under  circumstan¬ 
ces  of  peculiar  and  varied  severity,  the 
lights  and  shadows  of  character  are 
more  clearly  seen,  and  the  triumph  of 
spiritual  forces  more  decisively  dis¬ 
played.  “Why  am  I  called  to  suffer 
as  I  do?”  once  asked  the  late  Empress 
Frederick.  “To  show,  madam,  the  vic¬ 
tory  of  the  spiritual  over  the  material,” 
was  the  reply.  The  world  has  natural¬ 
ly  dwelt  much  on  the  tragic  circum¬ 


stances  of  the  late  Empress  Frederick’s 
life;  they  were  well  known,  they  ap¬ 
pealed  forcibly  to  the  Imagination  and 
sympathy  of  mankind;  but  they  did 
much  more  than  this.  They  served  to 
unfold  the  dignity,  serenity  and  sim¬ 
plicity  of  one  to  whom  fell  trials  more 
bitter  and  more  various  than  usually 
fall  to  the  lot  of  man.  It  is  not  our 
purpose  to  dilate  on  these;  we  shall 
only  touch  on  them  so  far  as  they  In¬ 
dicate  character  and  illustrate  the  vic¬ 
tory  of  spiritual  forces. 

One  or  two  preliminary  remarks  will 
be  useful.  The  Empress  Frederick  was 
born  in  1840  and  died  In  1901.  Her  life 
was  thus  ten  years  short  of  the  three¬ 
score  years  and  ten  allotted  to  man. 
It  covered  a  period  which  was  marked 
by  startling  changes  in  Europe,  the 
most  conspicuous  and  startling  of 
which  affected  the  land  of  her  birth 
and  the  land  of  her  adoption.  She  was 
eleven  when  the  Great  Exhibition  in 
London  was  thought  to  be  a  sign  of 
new  and  nobler  rivalry  among  nations. 
She  was  thirty  when  the  revival  of  the 
German  Empire  gave  effect  to  the 
dreams  of  German  unity;  and  she  lived 
to  see  the  rise  of  Imperialism  among 
the  British  people.  Her  life  coincided 
that  is  to  say,  with  movements  which 
gave  birth  to  great  political  revolutions 
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and  indicated  important  cbang:e8  of 
thought  The  drift  of  these  changes 
showed  itself  in  the  tendency  to  sub¬ 
stitute  large  units  for  small,  to  obliter¬ 
ate  old  geographical  boundaries  and  to 
combine  together  men  who  could  claim 
common  blood.  Dukedoms,  principali¬ 
ties,  even  kingdoms  disappeared,  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  empires  and  monarchies 
whose  strength  was  that  of  race.  Tlie 
Kingdom  of  Italy  replaced  the  assem¬ 
blage  of  minor  states  whose  adminis¬ 
tration  had  been  narrowly  tyrannical. 
The  Empire  of  Germany  was  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  lowering  of  some  local 
prestige.  Austria  lost  her  chance  of 
leadership,  and  Hanover  was  dis¬ 
crowned.  In  the  British  Empire  alone 
have  imperialistic  ideas  coincided,  not 
with  a  lowering,  but  a  raising,  of  the 
dignity  of  dependencies.  But  what¬ 
ever  loss  or  gain  of  provincial  or  colo¬ 
nial  dignity  has  accompanied  the  move¬ 
ment,  it  has  been  one  which  has  shown 
the  influence  of  race  and  language;  the 
spirit  of  the  movement  has  everywhere 
been  the  same;  it  has  been  the  move¬ 
ment  of  peoples.  The  Kingdom  of 
Italy  would  never  have  been  revived 
without  the  antecedent  popular  move¬ 
ments.  The  German  Empire  would 
never  have  been  an  accomplished  fact 
unless  it  had  coincided  with  the  aspira¬ 
tions  of  a  great  and  resolute  race;  and 
British  Imperialism  is  strong  because 
It  is  the  expression  of  the  law  of  kin¬ 
ship  and  of  the  conviction  that  ties  of 
blood  are  stronger  than  geographical 
obstacles.  The  spirit  of  the  people 
has  pronounced  for  union  and  against 
separation;  it  has  done  so  in  Europe,  as 
we  have  seen;  it  has  done  so  across 
the  Atlantic  In  the  great  war  of  seces¬ 
sion.  This  spirit  was  strongly  at  work 
ill  Germany  when  the  Princess  Royal 
of  England  went  there  as  a  bride  in 
1858. 

It  is  not  our  province  to  deal  with 
the  political  aspects  of  the  late  Em¬ 
press’s  life.  The  time  to  estimate 


rightly  her  attitude,  or  the  value  of  the 
r*olicy  she  was  supposed  to  favor,  has 
not  yet  come.  But  it  is  impossible  to 
overlook  altogether  her  relation  to  the 
great  events  which  culminated  not  only 
in  German  unity  but  in  the  vast  in¬ 
crease  of  German  influence  over  the 
destinies  of  the  world.  Rightly  or 
wrongly,  Bismarck  regarded  her  as  an 
opponent.  The  bitterness  of  Bismarck 
lias  even  suggested  a  question  whether 
any  personal  offence  aggravated  a  diffi¬ 
cult  position.  So  far  as  we  know,  no 
trace  or  record  of  such  can  be  found. 
The  Empress  Frederick  herself  desired, 
as  we  know,  to  be,  like  her  mother, 
“loved  for  her  own  sake.”  It  was  one 
of  her  disappointments  that  she  did  not 
win  the  free  and  unstinted  affection 
of  the  German  people.  We  are  our¬ 
selves  inclined  to  think  that  there  was 
some  exaggeration  of  facts  in  her  own 
feeling  of  disappointment;  however 
this  may  be,  it  was  not  likely  that  one 
who  so  keenly  wished  to  be  loved  would 
gratuitously  give  cause  for  personal  re¬ 
sentment;  but  we  can  well  understand 
that  her  truthfulness  and  her  uncom¬ 
promising  dislike  of  insincerity  may 
have  led  her  into  errors  of  judgment. 
An  injudicious  frankness  may  be  as 
deeply  resented  as  a  studied  unkind¬ 
ness.  It  is  not  right  to  compromise 
ti’uth,  but  it  may  be  wise  to  conceal 
our  preferences.  It  is  gracious  to  do 
so  among  those  who  are  sensitive;  and 
before  the  wars  of  1866  and  1870.  Prus¬ 
sia  was  fuller  of  sensitive  people  than 
it  is  to-day. 

The  German  race  was  then  feeling 
its  way  towards  unity,  and  it  had  a 
growing  consciousness  of  high  destiny. 
The  man  who  is  conscious  of  the  pos¬ 
session  of  powers  upon  which  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  achievement  have  not  yet 
set  their  hall-mark  is  frequently  the 
victim  of  at  least  moods  of  sensitive¬ 
ness.  Nations  are  not  unlike  individ¬ 
uals  in  this  respect;  and  the  German 
people  at  the  time  of  which  we  speak 
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were  quick  to  suspect,  perhaps  even 
in  innocent  phrases,  the  suggestion  of 
their  inferiority.  This  may  account 
for  the  umbrage  which  was  taken  at 
utterances  which  seem  to  us  void  of 
offence. 

The  habitual  sensitiveness  of  the 
German  peopie  was  at  this  time  in¬ 
creased  by  the  apprehension  of  danger. 
They  had  a  difficult  task  before  them; 
aud  none  knew  better  than  Bismarck 
how  difficult  it  was,  for  none  knew  bet¬ 
ter  than  he  how  to  interpret  the  vague 
dreams  of  his  countrymen.  Knowing 
this,  the  anxiety  of  lofty  ambition  was 
bis  portion;  be  feared  the  results  of 
divided  counsels;  be  dreaded  a  freedom 
which  might  hamper  the  executive;  he 
deemed  that  the  free  institutions  of 
Engiand  were  inappropriate,  or  at  least 
inopportune,  in  Germany,  as  they 
might  delay,  if  not  destroy,  the  chances 
of  German  unity.  In  the  Crown  Prin¬ 
cess,  enamored  as  she  was  of  those  free 
institutions,  be  thought  be  saw  one 
who  believed  in  Quixotic  dreams,  who 
reckoned  with  a  visionary  human  na¬ 
ture,  not  with  men  and  women  as  they 
really  are;  and  Bismarck,  who  was 
never  betrayed  into  idealism  in  politics, 
did  not  believe  in  rose-water  methods. 
His  fear  of  the  miscarriage  of  the 
schemes  he  cherished  made  him  re¬ 
morseless  in  his  opposition.  His  fears, 
we  believe,  exaggerated  the  danger.  It 
in  possible  that  the  Crown  Prince  and 
Princess,  whose  minds  were  full  of 
schemes  for  the  social  and  industrial 
well-being  of  Germany,  did  not  at  first 
realize  so  clearly  as  Bismarck  the  force 
of  the  Imperialistic  aspirations  of  the 
people.  They  certainly  believed  more 
strongly  than  he  did  in  the  efficacy  of 
the  methods  of  peace  and  in  reliance 
upon  moral  and  social  forces;  but 
neither  the  Crown  Prince  nor  the 
Crown  Princess  would  have  proved 
weakly  credulous  or  dreamily  unprac¬ 
tical,  or  would  have  done  anything  to 
Jeopardize  German  unity;  and  we  be- 
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lieve  that  the  Emperor  Frederick,  bad 
his  life  been  spared,  would  have  ruled 
with  a  strength  and  energy  which 
would  have  surprised  those  who  had 
only  half  read  his  character.  Such  at 
least  was  Bismarck’s  own  opinion: 
“Had  he  lived  longer  as  German  Em¬ 
peror,  he  would  have  astonished  the 
world  by  his  energy  and  personal  ae 
tlon  in  the  Government” 

We  cannot  speak  with  certitude  upon 
contingencies,  but  we  feel  sure  that  the 
Emperor  and  the  Empress  were  alive 
to  the  meaning  of  the  extraordinary 
changes  of  which  we  have  spoken.  The 
conception  of  what  we  may  call  race- 
imperialism  has  given  rise  to  new  aspi¬ 
rations.  The  aims  which  sufficed  when 
men  measured  the  world  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna  and 
the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  are 
felt  to  be  inadequate  to  the  present 
condition  of  the  world.  The  outlook 
is  wider  than  it  was  in  the  days  of  the 
Great  Exhibition  of  1851.  The  ques¬ 
tions  are  no  longer  those  of  merely  Eu¬ 
ropean  politics;  they  are  questions 
which  touch  the  civilization  and  hap¬ 
piness  of  the  world.  It  is  impossible 
to  suppose  that  this  wider  outlook 
would  have  had  no  Infiuence 
upon  the  mind  of  a  great  and  wise 
prince;  and  it  is  certain  that  Bis¬ 
marck’s  relations  with  the  Prince  and 
Princess  were,  after  1886,  as  Bismarck 
himself  said,  “Quite  satisfactory,  with 
him  and  also  with  her”  When  in  1888 
the  Crown  Prince  ascended  the  throne, 
he  addressed  Bismarck  as  the  loyal 
and  courageous  adviser  of  his  father. 
“Bismarck,”  we  are  told,  “was  the  first 
to  greet  his  new  master,  who  embraced 
him  with  warmth  and  kissed  him  on 
the  cheek.”  During  the  short  period 
of  the  Emperor’s  reign,  the  Intercourse 
between  them  was  cordial  and  easy; 
and  it  is  pleasant  to  read  the  old  states¬ 
man’s  eulogy:— 

The  Emperor  Frederick  was  Indeed 
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a  very  remarkable  and  estimable  man, 
extremely  amiable  and  friendly,  yet 
none  the  less  far-sighted,  intelligent 
and  decided.  He  knew  himself  thor¬ 
oughly,  and  a  resolve  once  taken  re¬ 
mained  unalterable.  ...  He  was  a 
genuine  Hohenzollern  of  the  best  kind 
and  most  brilliant  capacity.  (“Poschin- 
gePs  Life,”  p.  452.) 

In  our  judgment  the  cordial  relations 
thus  disclosed  are  in  themselves  an 
evidence  that  in  all  questions  of  high 
policy  affecting  the  unity  of  the  Em¬ 
pire  there  was  no  Important  divergence 
of  opinion  between  the  Emperor  Fred¬ 
erick  and  Prince  Bismarck;  and  that 
the  Empress  was  loyal  to  her  husband 
is  beyond  all  doubt  Men  will  always 
differ  as  to  methods;  and  it  Is  allowable 
to  doubt  whether  I’rlnce  Bismarck’s 
were  always  the  best  He  had  an  un- 
scrupulousness  w’hich  shocked  more 
fastidious  minds,  and  to  have  differed 
from  him  need  not  always  have  been 
wrong.  But  in  loyal  devotion  and  In 
sincere  desire  for  the  welfare  of  the 
Gorman  Empire  and  people,  the  Em¬ 
peror  and  Empress  were  not  one  whit 
behind  the  great  statesman  himself. 
That  they  wished  to  cultivate  friendly 
relations  with  England  ought  not  to  be 
counted  as  a  fault  either  in  England 
or  Germany,  by  those  who  read  their 
own  times  aright 

It  cannot  be  for  the  interests  of  man¬ 
kind  that  Germany  and  England  should 
quarrel;  their  amity  is  a  safeguard  of 
peace  and  civilization.  The  common 
sorrows  which  have  been  theirs  during 
the  last  few  years  may  be  Instrumental 
in  clearing  away  misunderstandings. 
When  England  was  mourning  her 
Queen,  -and  the  King  of  England  his 
mother,  it  was  the  Emperor  of  Ger¬ 
many  who,  by  his  tact  his  thought¬ 
fulness  and  his  self-effacement,  soothed 
and  softened  the  first  hours  of  ‘grief. 
When  the  Empress  Frederick  died,  the 
King  of  England,  grieving  for  his  sis¬ 
ter,  stood  in  sympathy  by  the  side  of 


the  Emperor  who  was  mourning  for 
his  mother.  Other  trials  may  await 
the  two  great  European  nations  which, 
more  than  any  others,  are  the  shrines 
of  thought,  liberty  and  reasonable 
faith;  but  however  these  trials  may 
arise,  whether  from  commercial  jeal¬ 
ousy  or,  as  we  are  inclined  to  believe, 
from  some  quick  and  unexpected  com¬ 
mon  peril,  the  German  and  English 
peoples  will  never .  forget  that  they 
struggled  side  by  side  in  the  cause  of 
faith  in  the  sixteenth  century;  that 
they  fought  side  by  side  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  against  the  tyranny 
which  threatened  to  extinguish  the 
liberties  of  Eiuropean  nations;  and  that 
in  the  dawn  of  the  twentieth  century 
they  mingled  their  tears  over  the  grave 
of  a  bright,  able  and  philanthropic 
woman  who  was  a  German  Empress 
and  an  English  Princess. 

But  whatever  suspicion  and  hostility 
the  Empress  encountered  in  the  sphere 
of  politics^  there  was  one  course  of  ac¬ 
tivity  which  she  could  pursue  without 
let  or  hindrance.  She  could  move  un¬ 
challenged,  though  not  uncriticized, 
along  the  pathway  of  philanthropy; 
and  none  will  grudge  admiration  to 
the  devotion  wiA  which  she  pursued 
it.  When  the  great  struggle  with 
France  began,  the  Crown  Princess, 
after  showing  her  interest  In  tlie  hospi¬ 
tal  agencies  at  Berlin,  took  up  her  resi¬ 
dence  at  Homburg  as  being  nearer  the 
field  of  operations.  Here  she  arranged 
for  the  reception  of  the  sick  and 
wounded;  the  barracks  were  turned 
into  a  hospital;  a  friend  and  pupil  of 
Florence  Nightingale  was  brought  over 
to  organize  the  nursing;  and  when  the 
sad  convoys  of  the  suffering  arrived, 
the  Crown  Princess  moved  about 
among  the  lines  of  beds,  with  words 
of  encouragement  and  with  little  acts 
of  thoughtful  kindliness  for  friend  or 
foe.  “'The  ladies,”  said  a  French 
prisoner,  “are  all  very  kind,  but  none 
of  them  like  Madame  la  Princesse.  She 
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never  passes  without  some  kind  word 
to  the  unhappy  ones  who  lie  here,  and 
if  she  sees  any  that  are  more  wretclied 
than  the  others  she  talks  the  most  to 
them.”  But  she  was  not  content  with 
any  one  sphere  of  helpfulness.  Her 
quick  mind  and  sympathetic  heart  an¬ 
ticipated  the  various  needs  which  the 
war  would  occasion;  she  remembered 
the  little  comforts  which  the  men  at 
the  front  would  welcome,  and  she 
tliought  no  less  of  the  distresses  of  the 
bereaved  at  home. 

Her  benevolence,  moreover,  was  not 
spasmodic.  There  are  thousands  whose 
hearts  are  stirred  to  sympathy  in 
times  of  crisis  and  emotion,  but  who 
remain  unmoved  by  the  monotonous 
and  commonplace  needs  of  ordinary 
daily  life.  There  are  few  who  make 
beneficence  a  principle  of  life.  To 
this  small  circle  the  Empress  Frederick 
belonged.  The  evidence  of  this  is  seen 
in  the  variety  of  her  philanthropic  in¬ 
terests.  The  cause  of  the  English  gov¬ 
erness  in  a  foreign  town;  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  giving  women  training  and 
education  to  fit  them  to  support  them¬ 
selves;  the  need  that  the  system  of 
education  should  be  the  best  possible, 
intelligible  and  systematic,  above  all, 
framed  to  develop  the  intelligence  of 
the  pupil;  the  study  of  Domestic  Hy¬ 
giene;  the  proper  direction  of  charity; 
the  discouragement  of  mendicancy,  the 
assistance  of  real  distress;  the  encour¬ 
agement  of  schools  of  cookery;  homes 
for  student  and  working  girls;  the 
Lette  society  with  its  training-school 
for  girls  as  printing  apprentices;  the 
Victoria  Lyceum  for  women  students— 
these  and  similar  institutions  and 
movements  attest  the  width  of  her 
sympathies. 

Neither  sorrow  nor  sickness  stayed 
her  kindly  activities;  and  the  genuine¬ 
ness  and  persistency  of  her  philan¬ 
thropy  are  perhaps  most  clearly 
marked  in  the  spot  which  was  her 
home  of  recent  years.  The  little  vil¬ 


lage  of  Kronberg  will  always  be  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  name  of  the  Empress 
Frederick.  Here  she  fixed  her  home, 
and  the  Schloss  Friedrichshof  bore  in 
every  nook  and  corner,  in  design,  ar¬ 
rangement  and  furniture,  the  impress 
of  her  active  mind,  the  evidence  of  her 
forethought  and  of  her  taste.  Before 
the  building  was  commenced,  the  archi¬ 
tect  was  sent  upon  a  pilgrimage  of  in¬ 
vestigation  to  gather  hints  and  ideas 
from  the  best  and  most  famous  homes 
in  England  and  on  the  Continent.  Then 
the  Schloss  was  built  after  much  anx¬ 
ious  thought,  and  it  grew  to  its  comple¬ 
tion  under  the  vigilant  eye  and  increas¬ 
ing  interest  of  the  Empress  herself.  To 
her  it  had  sacred  associations.  The 
thought  of  her  husband  was  with  her 
in  the  building.  It  occupied  a  site 
which  he  had  loved;  and,  when  it  was 
completed,  the  castle  was,  as  it  were, 
dedicated  to  his  memory.  Over  the 
main  entrance  the  inscription,  “Fred¬ 
eric!  Memorlft,”  reminds  the  visitor  of 
the  love  which  does  not  forget.  The 
site  is  pleasing.  The  Taunus  Moun¬ 
tains  rise  behind  the  Schloss,  and  their 
tree-covered  slopes  give  shelter  from 
the  cold  winds  of  the  North.  At  inter¬ 
vals  the  sloping  sides  of  the  hills  draw 
back  and  leave  a  little  bay  In  which 
the  sunshine  seems  to  linger.  In  one 
of  these  stands  Friedrichshof.  Before 
the  house  there  stretches  the  wide  and 
corn-laden  plain  which  creeps  down¬ 
wards  till  it  reaches  the  banks  of  the 
Main,  and  the  manufactories  on  the 
outskirts  of  Frankfort  Good  roads 
lead  under  the  shadow  of  pleasant 
trees  towards  Homburg,  or,  rising  up¬ 
wards.  climb  the  mountain  slopes  to 
Altkonig  or  Falkensteln.  These  were 
the  hills  which  to  young  Goethe  were 
full  of  grave  and  alluring  mystery. 
They  were  to  his  longing  eyes  far  off 
and  full  of  earnestness.  With  his 
friend  Mtiller  at  length,  in  his  sixteenth 
year,  he  visited  Kronberg  and  climbed 
the  hills  which  had  beckoned  to  his 
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fancy  so  long.  He  has  told  us  how 
full  of  glad  content  his  soul  was  when 
he  mounted  the  Feldberg  and  found  a 
quiet,  shady  spot,  a  calm  harbor  of 
refuge,  sheltered  by  the  lordly  shad¬ 
ows  of  oak  and  beech.  “Hier  fand  ich 
mlch  wohl,”  he  cried;  and  many  another 
has  echoed  the  cry,  as  he  has  looked 
at  the  wide  e.\panse  of  plain,  the  va¬ 
ried  trees,  and  felt  the  sweet  influence 
of  those  silent  hills.  But  as  the  eye 
travels  over  the  varied  scenery  it  rests 
upon  symbols  of  the  passion  and  pa¬ 
thos  of  human  life.  To  right  and  left, 
upon  proud  spurs  of  the  mountain 
range,  are  to  be  seen  castles,  some  in 
ruins,  the  eloquent  witnesses  of  the 
struggles  of  the  past  and  the  neglect 
of  the  present— of  the  rise  and  fall  of 
once  famous  families. 

Close  at  hand!  within  a  mile  of  Fried- 
richshof,  is  the  village  of  Kronberg, 
dominated  by  the  picturesque  castle 
and  keep.  The  story  of  the  I^ords  of 
Kronberg*  gives  a  touch  of  historic 
Interest  to  the  beauty  of  the  place,  and 
accentuates  the  happy  accident  or  the 
appropriate  choice  which  led  the  Em¬ 
press  Frederick  to  select  this  neighbor¬ 
hood  as  her  home.  In  the  flfteenth 
century,  Anna  von  Kronberg  (Hartmut) 
was  the  representative  of  a  family 
which  had  exercised  seignorial  rights  in 
Kronberg,  and  in  after  generations  she 
was  looked  back  upon  as  the  venerable 
Stammmutter  of  the  house.  Her  por¬ 
trait  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  Castle 
Chapel.  In  the  days  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  the  Kronbergs  identifled  them¬ 
selves  with  the  new  movement;  and 
the  Lord  of  Kronberg  was  a  valued 
and  esteemed  friend  of  Martin  Luther, 
one,  as  Luther  said  of  him,  “whose 
words  spring  from  the  depth  and  fire 
of  the  heart  and  prove  that  not,  as  in 
the  case  of  many,  does  the  word  of 
Christ  merely  hover  on  the  tongue  and 
ears  but  dwells  earnestly  and  thorough- 

>  "Dte  Ton  Kronbers  nnd  ihr  Herreoaitc.”  By 
L.  F.  Ton  Omptedn.  Frankfort,  1890. 


ly  grounded  in  the  heart”  Von  Hart¬ 
mut  gave  practical  evidence  of  his  de¬ 
votion,  for,  when  the  edict  was  issued 
which  condemned  Luther,  he  resigned 
the  oQlce  which  he  held  under  the  Em¬ 
peror  and  the  two  hundred  gulden  of 
income  attached  to  it,  unwilling  to 
serve  him  any  longer.  The  Kronberg 
family  and  their  whole  neighborhood 
suffered  much  in  those  troublous 
times,  and  later  in  the  Thirty  Years’ 
War.  The  population  was  decimated; 
the  fortunes  of  the  ruling  house  were 
wasted  by  war  and  persecution;  the 
castle  w'as  neglected  and  fell  into  de¬ 
cay;  the  little  chapel  became  a  ruin; 
and  we  know  that  from  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century  onwards 
the  village  and  neighborhood  sank  into 
insignificance.  It  was  a  spot  only  vis¬ 
ited  by  the  casual  tourist,  who,  like 
Goethe,  looked  with  wonder  on  the 
picturesque  ruins  and  with  pleasure 
upon  the  changeless  hills. 

At  length,  under  the  inspiring  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  Empress  Frederick,  the 
time  of  renovation  came.  The  build¬ 
ing  of  Friedrichshof  and  the  keen  in¬ 
terest  which  the  Empress  took  in  the 
surrounding  country  combined  to  re¬ 
vive  the  life  and  prosperity  of  the 
place.  Everything  which  could  con¬ 
tribute  to  its  well-being  awakened  her 
sympathy.  She  saw  and  regretted  the 
sad  ruin  of  the  ancient  castle,  the  me¬ 
morial  of  glorious  days.  She  greatly 
wished  to  obtain  possession  of  it  that 
she  might  save  it  from  further  decay. 
Difliculties  stood  in  the  way.  There 
were  legal  impediments  owing  to  the 
contradictory  claims  of  proprietorship. 
The  present  Emperor  William  knew 
and  approved  his  mother’s  wish.  His 
quick  eye  appreciated  the  picturesque 
and  historic  Interest  of  the  castle.  His 
vlgOTous  intervention  swept  away  the 
unexpected  and  incomprehensible  offi¬ 
cial  difficulties,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
year  1801  he  presented  the  property  as 
a  Christmas  gift  to  bis  mother.  In 
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tlius  coming  into  the  Empress  Freder* 
ick’s  possession  the  old  castle  was  re¬ 
stored,  in  a  sense,  to  its  lawful  owner; 
it  became  the  property  of  one  who, 
through  her  own  and  her  husband’s 
family,  belonged  to  Von  Kronberg  lin¬ 
eage.  For  both  the  Emperor  Freder¬ 
ick  and  his  wife  could  trace  their  de¬ 
scent,  he  through  the  Von  Braunsch¬ 
weig- Wolf  enbilttel,  the  Von  Braunsch- 
weig-Blankenburg  and  the  Von  Oettln- 
geu,  and  she  through  the  Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz  and  Von  Erbachs,  back  to 
Georg  III  Von  Erbach,  who  was  the 
fifth  in  direct  descent  from  the  old 
Stammmuttor,  Anna  Von  Kronberg 
(Hartmut),  the  ancestress  of  eight 
reigning  families. 

The  affectionate  Interest  which  the 
Empress  took  in  this  home  of  her  an¬ 
cestors  was  displayed  In  many  ways. 
She  manifested  the  same  spirit  of 
thoughtful  kindliness  in  her  quiet  life 
at  Kronberg  as  in  the  world’s  eye  at 
Berlin.  In  the  little  village  which  she 
made  her  home  she  identified  herself 
by  sympathy  and  practical  benevo¬ 
lence  with  all  who  were  in  need,  sick¬ 
ness  or  suffering;  she  cared  for  the 
health,  comfort  and  welfare  of  those 
who  were  at  her  door;  she  provided 
useful  institutions,  and  when  possible 
she  made  them  beautiful.  Her  little 
liospital  there  was  a  model  in  its  way; 
skilled  nurses  cared  for  the  sick;  not 
only  was  medical  aid  at  hand,  but  the 
healing  infiuence  of  sun  and  air  was 
provided,  and  the  patients  could  re¬ 
fresh  their  tired  eyes  with  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  the  bright  and  broadening  plain 
within  the  tender  shelter  of  the  en¬ 
circling  hills.  She  took  care  that  the 
children  should  have  the  best  and  full¬ 
est  opportunities  of  education;  she  ren¬ 
ovated  the  old  Protestant  church  at 
Kronberg;  she  helped  in  the  erection  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  church  at  Hom- 
burg;  she  restored  the  old  castle  with 
generous  hand  and  with  a  careful  rev¬ 
erence  for  ancient  precedent  and  his¬ 


toric  memories;  and  her  care  would,  if 
her  life  had  been  spared,  have  been 
extended  to  the  little  chapel  of  the 
castle.  This  wide,  practical  and  sym¬ 
pathetic  interest  in  things  and  people 
brought  her  its  own  reward. 

Englishmen  and  Germans  are  alike 
in  their  passionate  attachment  to  home. 
The  domestic  instinct  in  both  peoples 
is  strong,  and  is,  we  believe,  a  source 
of  national  strength.  It  is  therefor* 
a  matter  not  merely  for  sentimental 
regret  but  for  serious  misgiving  when 
we  perceive  the  decay  of  domesticity 
amongst  us.  There  are  grave  reasons 
for  believing  that  the  love  of  novel 
pleasures  has  superseded  the  capacity 
for  real  home  joy  which  was  once  both 
a  steadying  and  inspiring  infiuence  in 
English  life.  What  was  once  a  delight 
and  a  pride  has  become  a  burden  which, 
if  borne  at  all,  is  borne  with  ill-con¬ 
cealed  regret  and  intermittent  Irrita¬ 
bility.  Far  otherwise  was  it  with  the 
Empress,  in  whom  the  domestic  spirit 
was  strong.  Home  was  to  her  an  en¬ 
chanting  word.  It  conjured  up  vis¬ 
ions  of  that  glad,  pure  home  in  which 
she  had  been  reared— the  home  of  the 
blameless  Queen  and  the  self-repressing 
I’rlnce,  who  seemed  to  Tennyson  scarce 
“other  than  his  own  ideal  knight.’’  She 
never  forgot  the  wise  counsels  of  her 
venerated  father.  For  her  mother  she 
cherished  a  tender  affection,  mingled 
with  a  most  winsome  reverence.  It 
was  a  real  agony  to  her  that  she  could 
not  travel  to  England  in  those  sad  days 
of  last  January.  “To  think  that  I 
could  not  be  with  her,”  was  her  cry. 
To  her  brothers  and  sisters  she  was 
attached  with  a  constant  and  unfailing 
affection.  In  her  early  days  she  was 
“the  kindest  of  sisters;”  later,  she  was 
“the  wisest  friend,”  besides  “the  most 
tender,  loving  sister.”  The  memories 
of  her  home  were  an  inalienable  in¬ 
heritance. 

The  traditions  in  which  the  Empress 
Frederick  and  her  husband  had  been 
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brought  up  were  of  a  purer  and  better 
sort  than  is  fashionable  to-day.  As 
a  consequence  they  reaped  the  harvest 
of  home  joy,  of  mutual  love  and  un¬ 
failing  confidence.  It  is  true  that  even 
in  this  sacred  shelter  the  Crown  Prince 
and  Princess  did  not  escape  misrepre¬ 
sentation.  There  was  a  time  when 
evil  tongues  dared  to  say  of  such  a 
home  as  theirs  that  it  was  marred  by 
domestic  discord.  These  rumors,  care¬ 
lessly  or  maliciously  repeated,  caused 
them  deep  personal  pain. 

“I  had  good  reason  to  know  this,” 
writes  one  who  knew  them  well,  “as 
once,  after  spending  an  evening  with 
the  Princess  in  Paris  in  1867,  the 
Prince  took  me  on  one  side  and  .  .  . 
said,  ‘Go  back  and  tell  them  in  Eng¬ 
land  how  you  have  seen  us  this  even¬ 
ing,’  alluding  to  the  easy,  affectionate 
terms  on  which  they  were  and  which 
I  had  witnessed  in  her  boudoir,  where 
their  chief  conversation  had  been  about 
the  dispositions  and  characters  of  their 
children.” 

It  is  needless  to  do  more  than  refer 
to  these  rumors.  No  reasonable  being 
believed  them  then;  no  one  at  all  be¬ 
lieves  them  now.  We  know  well  that 
from  the  day  the  white  heather  was 
gathered  on  Cralg-na-ban  till  the  day 
on  which  the  Emperor  breathed  his 
last,  still  holding  close  to  his  breast 
the  hand  of  his  wife,  the  strong  and 
deepening  attachment  knew  no  break, 
no  distrust.  From  the  time  when  she 
began  to  refiect,  she  realized  how 
large  a  place  simple  and  genuine  love 
played  in  human  happiness.  “She 
would  like  best  to  be  loved  for  her 
own  sake,  as  dear  mamma  is,”  “She 
would  never  marry  except  for  love.” 
In  her  marriage  she  had  her  wish.  “It 
is  not  politics,  it  is  not  ambition,”  said 
the  young  Prince;  “it  is  love.”  The 
observant  eye  of  that  wise  and  affec¬ 
tionate  Prince,  her  father,  endorsed 
this.  “The  Prince,”  so  wrote  the 
Prince  Consort— “the  Prince  la  really 


in  love,  and  the  little  lady  does  her 
best  to  please  him.”  When  the  home 
had  been  formed,  the  settling  down 
into  domestic  quietness  did  not,  with 
Ihe  loss  of  novelty,  weaken  their  affec¬ 
tion.  After  more  than  a  decade  of 
married  life,  the  Crown  Prince,  during 
his  visit  to  the  East,  collects  fiowers 
from  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
to  take  home  to  his  wife.  To  spare  her 
the  pain  of  parting  he  rides  away  like 
a  knight  of  old  to  the  battlefields  of 
Weissenburg  and  Worth  without  bid¬ 
ding  his  wife  farewell.  So  strong  is 
her  love  that  she  wishes  in  all  things 
to  have  his  confidence;  she  only  re¬ 
sents  Freemasonry  becauses  it  pos¬ 
sesses  secrets  which  a  man  may  not 
tell  his  wife.  So  free  were  they  from 
domestic  discord,  that  the  very 
strength  of  their  attachment  was  an 
annoyance  to  political  opponents.  He 
was  the  ever  chivalrous  and  magnani¬ 
mous  man,  whose  heart  was  in  his 
home,  and  who  yet,  in  the  midst  of 
free  and  affectionate  intercourse,  never 
lost  sight  of  those  ideals  of  courtesy 
which  were  natural  to  him.  Danger 
and  anxiety,  difficulty  and  the  strife 
of  tongues,  the  perils  of  war  and  be¬ 
reavements  at  home,  drew  these  loyal 
hearts  closer  to  one  another,  till  that 
day  when  the  broken-hearted  wife  cried 
to  the  cold  form  of  her  husband— “Fritz, 
Fritz,  this  is  the  first  time  you  have 
ever  given  me  pain.” 

Their  home  life  throughout  was  one 
of  increasingly  affectionate  Intercourse; 
and  in  that  home  the  Empress  Fred¬ 
erick  exerted  an  Influence  which  was 
due  alike  to  her  Intellectual  capacity 
and  to  her  simpleness  of  heart.  “She 
had  the  brain  of  a  philosopher  and  the 
heart  of  a  child,”  was  the  exclamation 
of  one  who  knew  and  loved  her  well. 
The  words  were  well  chosen.  The 
Empress  Frederick  was  not  a  philoso¬ 
pher;  she  had  not,  we  imagine,  thought 
out  any  clear  or  well-defined  scheme  of 
the  Universe,  or  adopted  and  elabo- 
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rated  the  conclusions  of  any  school. 
We  doubt  whether,  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  word,  she  had  followed  out 
carefully  the  evolution  of  philosophical 
thought,  say,  from  Kant  or  Hegel  to 
T.  H.  Green;  but  nevertheless  there  is 
a  sense  in  which  it  is  true  to  say  that 
she  had  the  brain  of  a  philosopher.  She 
had  read,  and,  what  is  more  rare,  she 
had  thought.  She  had  intelligently  co-or¬ 
dinated  her  reading,  and  she  possessed 
a  mind  which  quickly  and  clearly  ap¬ 
prehended  the  core  of  a  question. 
Hers  was  not  a  mind  of  that  feminine 
ordCT  which  is  allured  by  side-issues 
or  diverted  by  preferences.  She  could 
discuss,  and  keep  to  the  point.  In 
other  words,  she  exchangedl  Ideas.  She 
never  wearied  you  with  the  irrelevant 
discursiveness  which  shallow  ostenta¬ 
tion  loves,  and  which  helpless  unintelli¬ 
gence  unwittingly  inflicts.  Her  wide 
reading  made  her  quick  to  follow  the 
track  of  an  allusion,  and  to  anticipate 
the  suggested  quotation.  Elaborate 
explanations  were  not  needful  to  her. 
She  went  unerringly  to  the  central 
thought.  It  is  well  to  remember  this, 
as  It  bears  upon  a  matter  we  shall  al¬ 
lude  to  later,  viz.,  her  religious  position. 
It  is  enough  here  to  note  that  her 
quality  of  mind  was  that  which  regard¬ 
ed  the  thought  as  more  than  the  form 
in  which  It  was  presented— not  that  she 
did  not  appreciate  beautiful  and  fltting 
forms  of  expression,  but  that  she  could 
recognize  truth  and  rejoice  in  worthy 
thoughts,  whether  meanly  or  magnlfl- 
cently  apparelled. 

But  if  she  had  the  brain  of  a  philoso¬ 
pher,  she  had  the  heart  of  a  child.  She 
had  not  been  schooled  In  a  home  where 
it  was  needful  that  natural  feelings 
should  be  carefully  concealed;  no  jeal¬ 
ous  eyes  watched  her,  eager  for  op¬ 
portunities  of  misinterpretation;  she 
needed  not  to  set  a  vigilant  non-com¬ 
mittal  expression  upon  her  tell-tale 
eyes.  Under  the  affectionate  care  of 
a  father  and  mother  to  whom  what 


was  simple  and  natural  was  best,  and 
in  that  English  atmosphere  which  ab¬ 
hors  suspicion  and  views  concealment 
with  distrust,  she  grew  up,  accustomed 
to  speak  frankly,  to  admire  without 
pretence,  to  disdain  artiflciality  and  to 
trust  to  natural  feeling.  Was  it  to  be 
wondered  at  that  a  heart  which  had 
developed  in  such  surroundings,  should 
carry  its  childlike  simplicity  with  It 
to  the  last?  This  temperament  brought 
to  her  both  strength  and  weakness. 
It  brought  her  weakness;  for,  in  the 
difficult  days  when  she  came  into  con¬ 
flict  with  those  who  had  learned  in 
bitter  experience  the  need  of  watching 
against  any  self-betrayal  in  feature  or 
in  speech,  her  eloquent  face  and  her 
habit  of  frank  expression  put  her 
at  a  disadvantage.  But  what  was 
weakness  to  her  at  such  time  was 
strength  to  her  In  the  general  Inter¬ 
course  of  life.  People  might  differ 
from  her,  they  might  disapprove  of  her 
liberalism  In  politics  or  In  theology,  but 
they  could  not  deny  the  charm  of  a 
woman  who,  though  royal  In  blood  and 
station,  preferred  the  interchange  of 
intelligent  conversation  to  dignifled 
dulness,  and  whose  brightness,  vivac¬ 
ity  and  naturalness  thawed  the  offi¬ 
cial  ice  and  liberated  the  warm  cur¬ 
rents  of  human  interests.  Thus  there 
were  drawn  to  her  side  men  of  culture 
and  of  thought;  the  artist,  the  philoso¬ 
pher,  the  theologian,  the  poet  felt  that 
they  were  appreciated  for  their  own 
sake.  Her  absolute  sincerity  and 
ready  sympathy  enlisted  the  affection 
alike  of  bourgeois  and  peasant.  The 
man  who,  more  than  all  others,  was 
opposed  to  her  on  political  grounds  ad¬ 
mitted  her  ability  and  her  attractive¬ 
ness.  “She  is  one  of  the  cleverest 
women  I  have  met,”  said  Bismarck; 
but  we  think  that  it  was  not  merely 
her  cleverness  which  won  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  the  stem  old  statesman.  Em¬ 
pire-maker  though  Bismarck  was.  and, 
as  such,  driven  to  expedients  which 
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success  alone  could  Justify,  be  had  a 
large  fund  of  simple,  natural  affection, 
and  he  could  admire  the  straightfor¬ 
ward  simpiicity  of  heart  and  character 
which  could  confer  brightness  on  the 
home,  though  they  might  be  inconven¬ 
ient  in  politics^ 

The  Empress  Frederick  possessed 
exceptional  intellectual  gifts.  In  any 
walk  of  life  she  would  have  shown  her¬ 
self  a  remarkable  woman.  In  her 
young  days  she  impressed  people  as  a 
“charming  and  unusually  gifted  child.” 
The  promise  of  her  chiidbood  did  not 
forsake  her.  She  startled  Professor 
Schellbach  when  he  was  presented  to 
her  in  1858  by  the  first  words  she  ad¬ 
dressed  to  him.  “I  love  mathematics, 
physics  and  chemistry.”  Herr  Von 
Saucken-Tarputschen  wrote  of  her  in 
ISdS,  when  she  visited  East  Prussia: 
“Every  one  was  pleased  with  the 
Crown  Princess.  She  possesses  a  mind 
of  her  own”  (“Poschinger,”  p.  162). 
Gustav  zu  Putlitz,  the  dramatic  writer, 
said  in  1864:  “The  Crown  Princess  is 
marveilously  well  read;  she  has  literal¬ 
ly  read  everything  and  knows  every¬ 
thing,  more  or  less,  by  heart.  This 
young  Princess  has  more  than  average 
gifts,  and,  besides,  is  more  cuitured 
than  any  woman  I  know  of  her  age” 
(ib.  p.  201).  Renan,  in  1869,  after  dis¬ 
cussing  with  her  questions  of  philoso¬ 
phy,  metaphysics  and  literature,  pro¬ 
nounced  her  to  be  “a  very  remarkable 
woman.” 

..  One  marked  charactierlstlc  of  her 
ability  was  its  versatility.  Nothing 
came  amiss  to  her.  She  loved  ethics, 
and  talked  with  lively  interest  upon 
economic  and  philosophical  questions. 
She  delighted  in  art,  and  would  ransack 
the  shops  of  places  which  she  visited 
—in  Germany,  Italy  and  England— for 
things  rare  and  beautiful.  She  under¬ 
stood,  moreover,  the  value  of  the  things 
which  she  admired.  She  was  no  hap¬ 
hazard  and  wasteful  collector.  She 
was  a  true  connoisseur.  The  trades¬ 


man  who  presumed  upon  h»  rank  to 
ask  an  exorbitant  price  soon  found  that 
she  knew  the  business  she  had  in  band. 
She  had  a  happy  gift  in  painting.  She 
was  not  deficient  in  imagination.  She 
showed  the  author  whose  opinion  of  her 
powers  we  have  just  quoted  a  draw¬ 
ing  (or  a  print  of  it)  which  she  executed 
as  a  memorial  of  the  victories  at  Diip- 
pel.  It  represented  four  soldiers,  each 
setting  forth  a  different  stage  of  the 
battle;  one  before  the  attack  at  dawn; 
the  second,  when  the  standard  was 
raised  aloft  at  noon;  the  third,  the 
^^ounded  soldier,  in  the  afternoon,  lis¬ 
tening  to  the  anthem  of  praise,  “Now, 
thank  we  all  our  God;”  the  fourth 
showed  the  evening  scene,  the  victor, 
laurel  crowned,  standing  sorrowful  by 
an  open  grave.  In  execution  she  pos¬ 
sessed  the  true  artist  touch.  Her  has¬ 
tily  worked  water-color  drawings  were 
never  careless,  still  less  were  they  stiff 
and  awkward;  they  showed  that  happy 
freedom  and  that  unerringly  correct 
instinct  which  gives  the  telling  strokes 
—and  no  more— that  are  needed  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  picture. 

The  intellectual  ability  which  could 
tlius  appreciate  and  aim  at  producing 
broad  general  effects  was  allied  with 
a  careful  mastery  of  details.  This 
showed  Itself  in  every  work  that  she 
undertook.  When  she  devoted  herself 
to  the  welfare  of  the  soldiers  in  1870, 
she  exhibited  more  than  a  sentimental 
Interest  in  the  sick  and  wounded;  for 
she  had  studied  and  mastered  the  con¬ 
ditions  needful  to  secure  their  comfort 
She  loved  to  possess  exact  information. 
One  illustration  of  this  quality  of  her 
mind  occurs  to  us.  We  cite  it  more 
readily  because  it  is  characteristic  of 
the  two  illustrious  personages  Involved 
—  the  Empress  Frederick  and  Thomas 
Carlyle.  “There  is  one  matter,”  said 
the  Empress  to  Mr.  Carlyle,  “which 
will  Interest  you.  You  say  in  your  llfe- 
of  Frederick  the  Great  that  he  was 
al)out  the  middle  height  Now  we  have- 
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bin  gloves,  his  boots  and  bis  uniform, 
and  from  accurate  measurement  of 
these  it  appears  that  he  was  a  small 
man— about  my  own  height.”  “He  was 
about  middle  height,”  was  Carlyle’s 
impatient  answer.  The  opinionated 
obstinacy  which  declined  to  be  set 
right  did  not  commend  itself  to  the 
Empress’s  mind.  Her  natural  energy 
showed  itself  in  the  unflagging  culti¬ 
vation  of  her  powers  of  memory  and 
thought.  Visitors  would  find  her  spin¬ 
ning  and  at  the  same  time  recalling 
passages  from  her  favorite  writers. 

To  recall  the  noble  thoughts  which 
have  been  expressed  in  poetical  words 
was  a  Joy  she  shared  with  all  cultured 
minds.  She  knew  by  heart  large  por¬ 
tions  of  Shakespeare,  Goethe  and  By¬ 
ron,  of  the  Divina  Commedia  and  the 
Idylls  of  the  King.  All  kinds  of  books 
appealed  to  her.  She  bad  a  ready  ap¬ 
preciation  of  new  as  well  ns  old.  She 
would  discuss  a  recent  novel  as  readily 
as  an  ancient  writer.  She  took  a  keen 
interest  in  the  libraries  she  bad  begun 
to  form  at  Frledrlchshof.  The  beauti¬ 
ful  room  had  been  carefully  construct¬ 
ed;  the  cases  that  were  not  yet  fllled 
were  being  slowly  supplied  with  well- 
chosen  and  judiciously  grouped  books. 
The  range  of  her  reading  was  illustrat¬ 
ed  by  the  voluines  which  were  to  be 
found  there.  Works  Illustrative  of 
the  development  of  art  were  plentiful; 
local  histories  and  biographies  found 
a  place;  the  shelves  devoted  to  Italian 
literature  and  to  the  Renaissance  pe¬ 
riod  were  well  fllled;  books  theological 
and  philosophical  were  abundant;  and 
the  standard  literature  of  England  and 
Germany  was  well  represented.  She 
welcomed  with  eager  Joy  any  worthy 
addition  to  the  library  which  she 
hoped  to  make  worthy  of  her 
house  and  of  her  tastes.  Her 
delight  in  literature  added  to  the 
pleasure  she  derived  from  her  travels. 
She  writes  from  Italy,  to  her  always 
a  land  of  delight,  delineating  the  beau¬ 


tiful  scenery  near  Ala  and  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  ruins  of  Castelbarco;  and  she  finds 
additional  interest  in  visiting  a  place 
where  Dante  had  stayed. 

She  possessed  In  high  degree  the  ca¬ 
pacity  for  enjoying  life  in  all  its  as¬ 
pects,  and  the  fair  earth  In  all  hues 
and  forms.  She  could  delight  In  new 
scenes,  in  cities  of  ancient  and  historic 
splendor;  her  artist  eye  could  find  pleas¬ 
ure  in  majestic  mountain  scenery,  and 
in  the  more  restful  outlines  of  some 
simpler  landscape;  and  yet  with  an 
ever-increasing  Joy  she  could  return  to 
the  beauties  of  Kronberg,  and  write 
rejoicingly  that  though  the  spring 
(1895)  was  late,  and  “the  oaks  and 
Spanish  chestnuts  were  quite  bare,  and 
also  the  limes,”  yet  “maple  trees,  beech, 
birch  and  larch  are  lovely  in  their  ten¬ 
der  green,  and  the  cherry-blossom  is 
out.”  We  can  feel  the  tragedy  that 
she,  to  whom  this  rich  power  of  Joy 
was  given,  lived  a  life  in  which  the 
glad  and  beautiful  things  she  loved 
were  withdrawn  Just  after  her  hand 
had  seemed  to  grasp  them.  Her  love 
of  nature  Indeed  appeared  to  strength¬ 
en  as  life  drew  to  Its  close.  In  those 
long,  weary  months  of  painful  wasting, 
she  found  solace  from  her  pain  and  a 
moment’s  respite  from  hideous  fore¬ 
boding  among  the  flowers  of  her  garden 
and  on  the  roads  which  climbed 
through  pleasant  woods  to  the  shoul¬ 
ders  of  the  bills  that  surrounded  her 
home. 

It  was  Indeed  a  pathetic  sight  to  see 
her  in  her  bath-chair  moving  in  the 
grounds  and  gardens  of  Frledrlchshof, 
glancing  at  the  trees  with  looks  of 
love,  or  halting  for  a  moment  and  call¬ 
ing  attention  to  some  blaze  of  color 
which  shone  from  fruit-tree,  bush  or 
flower-bed  beneath  the  cloudless  sky; 
or  in  some  longer  excursion,  when  a 
good  day  enabled  her  to  drive  farther 
afield  in  her  little  oak-colored  phaeton 
with  Its  simple  gray  cushions,  to  see 
the  wistful  look  which  came  over  her 
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as  the  carriage  climbed  the  mountain  the  religious  position  of  the  late  Em- 
road  and  her  eye  rested  on  greensward,  press  without  a  word, 
on  fresh-foiiaged  trees,  on  pines  with  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
the  tender  green  of  spring  telling  the  cariy  years  of  the  Empress  Frederick, 
taie  of  renewed  life,  on  oaks  stretching  the  years  when  her  intellectual  powers 
their  generous  arms  over  road  and  were  ripening,  coincided  with  a  period 
meadow,  or 'on  some  modest  flowers  of  marked  and  vigorous  investigation 
which  made  glints  of  blue  amid  the  of  things  sacred.  “Essays  and  Re¬ 
green.  Then  she  wouid  challenge  the  views”  appeared  in  18(i0;  Colenso’s 
admiration  of  her  guests  as  she  said,  work  on  the  Pentateuch  in  1862;  Re- 
“This  is  my  favorite  drive;”  and  the  nan’s  “Vie  de  J§sus”  in  1863;  Strauss’s 
little  carriage  bearing  its  burden  of  shorter  “Leben  Jesu”  in  1864;  and 
suffering  would  make  its  way  along  “Ecce  Homo”  in  1866.  It  is  difficult 
a  pleasant  road,  flanked  on  one  side  by  lor  us  who  have  passed  into  calmer 
rock  and  tree,  but  commanding  on  the  times  to  realize  the  effect  of  these 
other  a  view  of  the  wide,  undulating  ^vorks  upon  the  thought  of  their  age, 
plain,  stretching  away  till  it  reached  >)ut  we  forget  our  widened  horizon  and 
tlie  spot  where  the  smoke  of  Frankfort  our  greater  know  ledge.  There  were 
hung  as  a  faint  veil  over  her  daugh-  giants  in  those  days,  even  though,  in 
ter’s  home.  Who  that  has  seen  her  on  the  eyes  of  the  increased  stature,  they 
such  occasions  can  forget  the  mingled  do  not  seem  gigantic.  The  attack 
gladness  and  wistfulness  of  her  gaze  which  Strauss  made  upon  the  credibil- 
as  of  one  who  had  loved  God’s  beauti-  Ity  of  the  Gospel  story  is  now  seen  to 
fui  worid  aiways  and  must  iove  it  to  have  failed  in  its  main  contention.  No 
the  end!  Who  can  wonder  that  she  schoiar  of  to-day  would  for  a  moment 
should  have  spoken  of  Frledrichshof  adopt  his  position  or  imitate  his  strate- 
as  her  Pisgah,  whence  she  could  look  S.v.  The  most  recent,  and  one  of  tlie 
upon  beautiful  scenes  whose  possession  ablest,  of  liberal  thinkers  in 
was  denied  her?  Who  can  blame  her  Germany  has  pronounced  the  ver- 
If  she  felt  regret  as  her  eyes  bade  adieu  diet  of  historical  experts  upon 
to  what  had  become  to  her  inexpressrl-  the  method  of  Strauss  when  he 
bly  dear?  There  were  some  in  Ger-  says:  “Sixty  years  ago  David  Fried- 
many  who  thought  that  for  her  position  rich  Strauss  thought  he  had  almost  en- 
she  was  too  English;  but  those  who  tirely  destroyed  the  historical  credibll- 
have  seen  her  as  she  looked  her  last  Ry.  oot  only  of  the  fourth,  but  also  of 
upon  Kronberg  and  its  pleasant  scenery  the  first  three  Gospels  as  well.  The 
will  realize  how  truly  she  had  made  historical  criticism  of  two  generations 
this  fair  spot  of  German  soil  her  home,  has  succeeded  in  restoring  that  credl- 
We  are  reluctant  to  touch  on  the  re-  blllty  in  its  main  outlines.”  No  doubt 
llglous  belief  of  the  Empress  Frederick,  we  have  modified  our  views  about  the 
There  is  a  tendency  among  us  to  treat  value  of  verbal  accuracy  and  the  sig- 
nothing  as  sacred,  and  to  submit  to  the  nificance  which  we  attach  to  the  idea 
inspection  of  ignorant  curiosity  the  of  credibility;  but  with  more  scientific 
analysis  of  the  deepest  and  most  aw-  methods  put  into  our  hands  we  have 
ful  convictions  of  the  soul.  We  hesl-  clearer  ideas  what  to  expect,  and  we 
tate  to  violate  the  sanctity  of  the  inner  are  less  uneasy  about  the  attacks  that 
life  of  any;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  so  may  be  made.  We  know  better  what 
many  misstatements  and  mlsunder-  to  value  and  what  we  can  afford  to 
standings  have  passed  current  that  we  part  with.  We  know  what  we  have 
can  hardly  put  aside  the  question  of  gained  as  well  as  what  we  have  lost. 
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and  we  are  sure  that  what  we  have 
gained  cannot  well  be  taken  from  us. 
We  know  where  we  are  secure  from 
attack,  and  where  attack  has  ended  in 
disaster  to  the  assailant.  For  instance, 
the  very  existence  of  miraculous  events 
in  any  narrative  was  thought  by 
Strauss  to  damage  the  credibility  of 
the  whole  story,  and  on  the  strength  of 
this  theory  the  Gospels  were  discred¬ 
ited;  but 

historical  science  in  this  last  generation 
has  taken  a  great  step  In  advance  by 
learning  to  pass  a  more  Intelligent  and 
benevolent  Judgment  on  those  narra¬ 
tives;  and  accordingly  even  reports  of 
the  marvellous  can  now  be  counted 
among  the  materials  of  history  and 
turned  to  good  account.  (Harnack, 
“What  is  Christianity?”  translated  by 
Saunders,  p.  24.) 

We  have  not  space  to  follow  out  this 
question,  nor  is  it  our  duty  to  do  so; 
but  a  due  appreciation  of  the  change 
that  has  taken  place  in  the  last  forty 
years  is  necessary  to  any  one  who 
would  estimate  rightly  the  Intellectual 
trials  of  those  whose  minds  were  wak¬ 
ing  up  to  the  thoughts  and  methods 
which  were  Influencing  the  theological 
and  religious  world  forty  years  ago. 

The  Empress  Frederick  was  married 
in  1858.  and  she  moved  into  Germany 
when  the  Tflbingen  school  led  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  thought,  and  when  Strauss 
was  accepted  as  a  prophet.  She  pos¬ 
sessed  a  singularly  candid  and  active 
mind.  By  birth  and  Intellectual  con¬ 
stitution  she  could  not  stifle  her  Judg¬ 
ment,  and  she  was  obliged  to  confess 
that  the  intellectual  force  and  scholar¬ 
ship  belonged  to  the  advanced  think¬ 
ers;  the  orthodox  were  poorly  equipped 
for  the  conflict;  and  their  weapons 
were  too  often  the  weapons  of  abuse 
and  misrepresentation  of  their  oppo¬ 
nents.  Wails  over  the  frightful  Infi¬ 
delity  which  had  Invaded  Christendom 
were  more  frequent  than  steady  and 


well-considered  arguments.  The  relig¬ 
ious  w'orld  had  lost  Its  presence  of 
mind.  There  were  men  of  calm  Judg¬ 
ment  who  scorned  the  falsehood  of 
extremes;  but  In  times  of  extremes  the 
voices  of  the  moderate  count  fw  little. 
Into  such  a  world  of  wordy  strife  the 
newly-married  Princess  was  intro¬ 
duced.  All  her  intellectual  Instincts 
were  drawn  to  the  side  of  those  who 
seemed  to  be  seeking  truth  fearlessly, 
while  her  sympathy  was  alienated  by 
the  spirit  of  flattery  which  marked  too 
often  the  ministrations  of  the  orthodox. 
Moreover,  much  of  the  prevalent  relig¬ 
ion  w’as  mere  shibboleth;  the  formula 
must  be  spoken,  and  If  spoken,  all  was 
well;  the  need  of  a  life-pervading  faith 
was  too  often  lost  sight  of.  We  have 
a  glimpse  of  the  feelings  which  the 
condition  of  current  religions  thought 
and  conduct  evoked  in  the  words 'ut¬ 
tered  by  the  Prince  Regent  (afterwards 
the  Emperor  William)  in  1858. 

We  cannot  deny  that  an  orthodoxy 
has  arisen  in  the  Evangelical  Church 
which  is  not  consistent  with  its  funda¬ 
mental  views,  in  consequence  of  which 
it  has  dissemblers  amongst  its  follow¬ 
ers.  All  hypocrisy— In  fact,  all  Church 
matters  which  are  employed  as  a 
means  to  egoistic  ends— must  be  ex¬ 
posed  wherever  it  Is  possible.  True  re¬ 
ligion  is  manifested  in  the  whole  con¬ 
duct  of  a  human  being;  this  must  ever 
be  kept  in  view,  and  distinguished 
from  outward  appearances  and  display. 
(“Poschinger,”  p.  115.) 

It  is  needful  to  bear  in  mind  these 
conditions  of  religious  ferment.  It 
was  a  time  of  Intellectual  activity.  Men 
began  to  realize  the  significance 
of  the  application  of  a  more  scientific 
criticism  to  the  facts  of  history.  They 
saw  that  in  many  quarters  religious 
belief  had  stiffened  into  a  conventional 
orthodoxy,  the  ready  tool  of  a  blind 
conservatism.  The  Empress  Frederick 
was  intellectually  courageous  and 
loved  truth.  She  could  not  ignore  what 
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was  goiug  on  in  the  world  of  thought. 
She  refused  to  accept  banishment  from 
the  arena  of  investigation  and  inquiry. 
Spirits  like  hers  have  to  pay  the  pen¬ 
alty  of  their  intellectual  honesty.  There 
were  many  such  between  1800  and 
1870  whose  position  involved  anguish 
of  heart,  who  were  sometimes  doomed 
to  be  silent  for  sheer  honesty’s  sake, 
and  who  at  other  times  endured  the 
suspicion  of  unbelief  because  they  re¬ 
buked  teaching  which  appeared  to  them 
to  be  the  caricature  or  travesty  of 
truth.  But  darkness  does  not  last  for¬ 
ever;  and  there  is  a  thick  darkness  in 
which  God  may  be  felt.  Certain  It  is 
that  the  Empress  Frederick  emerged 
from  this  cloudy  period  with  surer  con¬ 
victions  of  the  greatness  of  Him  who 
rules  over  all;  but  the  heightened  sense 
of  the  greatness  of  the  Supreme  Power 
who  fulfils  Himself  in  many  ways  is 
accompanied  uy  a  hesitation  to  accept 
conventional  definitions.  They  may 
even  seem  to  be  profane.  How  can  the 
human  mind  grasp  even  the  skirts  of 
the  Infinite?  How  small  a  part  of 
Him,  said  the  Patriarch,  how  small 
a  part  of  Him  is  heard!  There  is  the 
agnosticism  w^hich  exalts,  as  well  as 
the  agnosticism  which  denies,  the  Di¬ 
vine.  In  it  there  is  concealed  the  faith 
of  a  robust  and  vigorous  soul. 

But  our  deepest  religious  convictions 
are  not  the  product  of  speculation  and 
discussion;  they  are  born  of  experience; 
and  truths  which  cannot  survive  the 
strange  vicissitudes  of  life  are  con¬ 
victed  of  emptiness.  In  the  life  of  the 
Empress  the  trials  of  the  Intellect  were 
succeeded  by  the  trials  of  the  heart. 
In  186G  came,  hand  in  hand,  bereave¬ 
ment  and  anxious  weeks  of  suspense. 
Prince  Sigismund,  “a  beautiful  boy,” 
the  Joy  and  pride  of  his  parents,  died; 
while  the  Crown  Prince  had  girded  on 
his  sword  to  take  part  In  the  war  with 
Austria.  The  war  was  short.  A  cam¬ 
paign  of  six  weeks,  marked  by  the 
bloody  but  triumphant  field  of  Sadowa, 


sufficed  to  drive  out  of  the  Germanic 
Federation  the  only  power  which  could 
challenge  the  supremacy  of  Prussia. 
Pour  years  later  began  that  other  and 
more  terrible  struggle  whicu  placed  the 
Imperial  Crown  upon  the  brow  of  the 
King  of  Prussia.  The  top-stone  was 
then  placed  upon  the  edifice  which  that 
master-builder  Bismarck  had  so  long 
labored  to  erect.  In  the  throes  of  these 
titanic  conflicts  the  minds  of  Germans 
were  absorbed  by  the  practical  de¬ 
mands  of  a  terrible  reality.  The  ur¬ 
gency  of  the  dally  duties  of  sympathy 
and  service  was  brought  home  by  the 
vivid  realities  of  the  battlefield,  and  by 
ceaseless  experience  of  bereavement. 
Death,  too,  which  respects  not  the  homq 
of  princes,  drew  aside  the  sheltering 
curtain  of  family  affection,  and  claimed 
first  one  and  then  another.  In  1878 
I’rincess  Alice,  Grand  Duchess  of 
Hesse,  died  on  the  anniversary  of  her 
father’s  death.  Three  months  later 
(March  27,  1879),  the  Crown  Prince  and 
Princess  lost,  by  the  death  of  Prince 
■\Valdemar,  “a  bright  boy  of  much 
promise.”  In  1884,  the  Duke  of  Al¬ 
bany,  the  much-loved  brother,  died. 
Sorer  trials  were  to  come.  The  awful 
disease,  inscrutable  In  origin  and  ter¬ 
rible  In  effects,  the  cruel  malady 
which  never  fails  to  kill  and  which 
tortures  before  it  slays,  began  Its  in¬ 
sidious  work;  and  the  shadow  of  a 
tragedy  began  to  creep  over  the  happy 
and  hopeful  home. 

The  late  Empress  Frederick  was 
called  upon  to  meet  those  mental  trials 
which  are  the  penalty  of  active  and 
inquisitive  intellects;  she  was  called 
upon  to  encounter  in  uncommon  degree 
and  in  tragic  guise  those  trials  of  the 
heart  which  are  common  to  all,  and 
finally  to  face  In  her  own  person  the 
fiery  trial  of  prolonged  physical  pain. 
No  drop  of  bitterness  was  wanting  in 
the  cup  placed  In  her  hands;  no  kind 
of  sorrow  or  suffering  was  spared  her. 
The  conflict  of  douht,  the  ache  of  loss. 
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Ibe  sudden  snatching  away  of  the  Joys 
and  dignity  of  life,  the  bereavements, 
the  isolation,  the  horror  and  agony  of 
tormenting  disease— all  were  hers. 
Through  these  strange  and  painful 
vicissitudes  her  grasp  upon  the  reali¬ 
ties  of  life  widened  and  strengthened. 
The  principles  of  the  Christian  faith, 
which  tind  such  various  expression  in 
the  creeds  of  the  Churches,  became 
deep  and  supreme  realities  to  her;  and 
even  the  ancient  symbols  of  Christen¬ 
dom  were  to  her  venerable  monuments 
of  the  piety  of  the  past,  striving  to  give 
expression  to  eternal  truths.  Let  us 
hear  her  own  words. 

When  people  are  puzzled  with  Chris¬ 
tianity  (or  their  acceptance  of  it),  I 
am  reminded  of  a  discussion  between 
an  Englishman  and  an  advanced  radi¬ 
cal  of  the  Continent  (a  politician). 
The  latter  said,  “England  will  become 
a  republic  as  time  advances.”  The 
Englishman  answered,  “I  do  not  see 
why  she  should.  We  enjoy  all  the  ad¬ 
vantages  a  republic  could  give  us  (and 
a  few  more),  and  none  of  its  disadvan¬ 
tages.”  Does  not  this  conversation 
supply  us  with  a  fit  comparison  when 
one  hears— The  days  of  creeds  are  gone 
by,  etc.?  I  say  “No.”  You  can  be  a 
good  Christian  and  a  Philosopher  and 
a  Sage,  etc.  The  eternal  truths  on 
which  Christianity  rests  are  true  for¬ 
ever  and  for  all;  the  forms  they  take 
are  endless;  their  modes  of  expression 
vary.  It  is  so  living  a  thing  that  it  will 
grow  and  expand  and  unfold  its  depths 
to  those  who  know  how  to  seek  for 
them.  To  the  thinking,  the  hoard  of 
traditions,  of  legends  and  doctrines, 
which  have  gathered  around  it  in  the 
course  of  centuries  remain  precious  and 
sacred,  to  be  loved  and  venerated  as 
garbs  in  which  the  vivifying,  under¬ 
lying  truths  were  clad,  and  beyond 
which  many  an  eye  has  never  been 
able  to  penetrate.  It  would  be  wrong 
and  cruel  and  dangerous  to  disturb 
them;  but  meanwhile  the  number  of 
men  who  soar  above  the  earth-bom 
smallness  of  outward  things  continues 
to  increase,  and  the  words  in  which 
they  clothe  their  souls*  conception  of 


Christianity  are  valuable  to  mankind; 
they  are  in  advance  of  the  rest  of 
human  beings,  and  can  be  teachers  and 
leaders  by  their  goodness  and  their 
wisdom.  So  were  the  Prophets  and 
the  Apostles  in  their  day,  and  so  are 
all  great  writers,  poets  and  thinkers. 
That  the  Church  of  England  should 
now  possess  so  many  of  these  men  is 
a  blessing  for  the  nation,  and  the  best 
proof  that  the  mission  of  the  Church 
on  earth  has  not  come  to  an  end. 

Such  were  her  thoughts  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1884,  and  before  the  darkest 
shadows  had  begun  to  gather  over  her 
life.  In  1887  the  little  cloud  rose  upon 
the  horizon.  During  the  previous  au¬ 
tumn  the  Crown  Prince  took  a  drive 
at  Monza  with  the  King  and  Queen  of 
Italy.  *rhe  treacherous  air  of  the 
Brianza  brought  on  a  severe  cold,  and 
the  Crown  Prince’s  throat  “never  re¬ 
covered  from  the  exposure.”  In  Janu¬ 
ary,  1887,  he  had  a  presentiment  of 
the  coming  evil.  His  throat  obstinate¬ 
ly  refused  to  yield  to  treatment  “The 
future?”  he  said.  “No,  that  belongs 
to  my  son;  my  time  has  passed  away.” 
He  felt  the  signs  of  final  change.  “I 
am  an  old  man;  I  stand  with  one  foot 
In  the  grave”  (“Poschlnger’s  Life,”  p. 
434).  In  May  It  was  surmised  that  the 
throat  was  the  subject  of  a  malignant 
growth.  In  June  the  Prince  took  part 
in  the  Jubilee  festivities  in  England. 
The  eyes  of  the  enthusiastic  crowds, 
which  gave  their  first  look  to  the  Queen 
whom  they  loved,  gave  their  second  to 
the  tall  and  stately  figure,  conspicu¬ 
ous  in  white  uniform,  of  the  man  who 
bore  himself  so  self-forgetfully,  al¬ 
though  the  hand  of  death  was  already 
upon  him.  A  few  months  later  there 
was  a  gleam  of  hope.  On  Sep¬ 
tember  28  the  Crown  Prince  reported 
that  “his  convalescence  was  in  full 
swing.”  In  November  the  fatal  ver¬ 
dict  was  given.  “Is  it  really  cancer?” 
the  Crown  Prince  asked.  When  he 
heard  that  the  case  was  hopeless,  he 
paused  for  a  few  moments,  and  then 
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began  a  conversation  on  other  matters. 
The  sublime  self-repression  which  had 
been  bis  habit  stood  him  in  good  stead 
now.  His  calmness  did  not  desert 
him. 

In  March,  1S88,  the  Emperor  William 
died,  and  the  Crown  Prince  succeeded 
to  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
Empire.  No  Prince  ever  ascended  a 
throne  under  such  strange  and  tragic 
circumstances.  He  took  the  reigns  of 
power,  knowing  and  recognizing  that 
death  was  seated  by  his  side.’  With 
the  full  knowledge  of  the  tragedy 
which  awaited  her,  the  Empress 
wrote:— 

\ 

There  is  a  silver  lining  in  every 
cloud;  and  the  kind  interest  showed 
from  far  and  near,  the  earnest  sym¬ 
pathy,  has  touched  the  Emperor 
and  pie  very  deeply,  and  we  are 
full  of  gratitude  which  I  would  fain 
express  in  better  chosen  words.  Cer¬ 
tainly  we  cannot  unriddle  the  mys¬ 
tery  of  pain  and  sorrow,  nor  of  any  of 
the  mysteries  of  which  our  fate  is 
made  up,  and  which  surround  us  from 
the  cradle  to  the  grave!  Still  we  can 
catch  the  gleams  of  the  Heavenly  Love 
and  be  grateful  for  the  brightness.  We 
can  rejoice  that  the  spring  of  pity, 
compassion  and  of  kindly,  brotherly 
feeling  between  human  beings  is  not 
dried  up  in  men’s  hearts,  and  we  can 
bless  Him  who  Implanted  these  feel¬ 
ings  in  our  frail  natures  so  full  of 
contradiction  and  imperfection. 

This  was  written  on  the  last  day  of 
March,  1888.  The  reign  which  had 
Just  begun  did  not  last  a  hundred  days. 
In  these  days  of  trial  the  Empress  was 
constantly  at  the  Emperor’s  side.  She 
acted  the  part,  so  difficult  and  so  open 
to  misconstruction,  of  protector  to  the 

*  With  reference  to  a  •tetement  often  made  at 
the  time,  to  the  effect  that  the  Grown  Prince,  in 
his  eziatlnz  condition,  waa  not  legallj  entitled 
to  ancceed,  it  may  be  well  to  qnote  the  follow- 
ln»:— 

“The  report  which  emanated  from  Enirland. 
that  the  Grown  Prince  on  retnminz  from  Bma 
had  renounced  hla  rlsht  of  aucoeaaion  to  the 


invalid.  She  was  the  breakwater  be¬ 
tween  him  and  the  tide  of  business  and 
the  fretting  waves  of  minor  worries. 
Yet  she  incurred  no  blame;  she  turned 
aside  the  edge  of  all  suspicion;  she  shel¬ 
tered  the  Emperor  without  betraying 
his  duty  or  belittling  his  dignity.  Her 
happy  tact  and  capacity  facilitated  the 
transaction  of  affairs  of  State  without 
undue  Interference  or  the  lowering  of 
her  husband’s  prestige.  She  was  the 
nursing  wife,  but  she  was  also  the  Em¬ 
press,  who  recognized  the  claims  of 
public  business,  and  who  sought  to 
make  the  position  easy  to  the  Emperor, 
as  well  as  to  the  Emperor’s  responsible 
Ministers.  Here  again  we  may  quote 
I’rince  Bismarck:— 

At  the  time  of  his  (the  Emperor 
Frederick’s)  government  I  was  always 
on  the  best  of  terms  with  the  Emperor 
Frederick  and  his  consort,  the  Empress 
Victoria.  Any  differences  of  opinion 
between  us  were  discussed  with  Their 
Majesties  in  the  most  friendly  way. 
The  Empress  Victoria  is,  moreover,  very 
clever  and  decided.  When  I  appeared 
with  some  business  for  her  imperial 
consort,  she  frequently  entered  the  sick 
room  before  me  to  prepare  him  and 
gain  him  over  for  my  project,  (p.  450.) 

Thus  in  nursing,  in  acting  as  friend 
of  the  State  and  of  the  home,  the  weary 
days— so  slow  and  yet  so  swift— passed, 
and  the  shadow  deepened  from  week 
to  week.  The  end  came  in  June.  The 
Emperor  was  conscious  to  the  end,  and 
kept  his  wife’s  hand  within  his  clasp 
to  the  last. 

With  his  death  the  dream  of  large 
and  worthy  work  on  a  great  stage 
passed  away.  It  was  not  a  husband 
only  that  the  Empress  lost,  it  was  a 

throne  in  ftiTor  of  bit  son,  is  characterized  as 
ahaointely  false  by  Prince  Bismarck  In  his 
‘Reminiscences.*  The  fttble  that  an  incnrable 
disease  was  a  bar  to  snccesslon,  be  declared,  bad 
not  the  sUzbtest  fbandatlon  either  in  the  statutes 
of  the  House  of  Hobenzollem  or  in  the  Prussiaik 
constltuthw.**  (“Posohlniter,*’  p.  436.) 
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throne;  and,  even  more,  it  was  the 
sphere  of  noble  and  responsible  activi¬ 
ties— the  opportunity  of  playing  her 
part  in  the  great  world  for  which  her 
gifts  and  her  training  had  fitted  her. 
To  imagine  that  such  a  tragedy  in¬ 
volved  no  disappointment  and  brought 
no  regrets  would  be  absurd;  but  few 
could  have  borne  the  bereavement 
more  unselfishly  or  the  disappointment 
more  bravely.  Her  telegram  to  the 
Empress  Augusta  shows  how  her 
thoughts  for  another  raised  her  above 
the  egotism  of  sorrow.  “She  who  was 
so  proud  and  happy  to  be  the  wife  of 
your  only  son  mourns  with  you,  poor 
mother.  No  mother  ever  had  such  a 
son.  Be  strong  and  proud  in  your 
grief.  Even  this  morning  he  sent  you 
a  greeting.”  Self-forgetful  as  she  was, 
the  blow  was  a  heavy  one,  and  left  her 
dazed,  paralyzed  and  robbed  of  her 
wonted  energy;  but,  characteristically, 
she  realized  that  it  was  not  right  to 
succumb  to  the  paralyzing  Infiuence  of 
sorrow.  “I  am  very  anxious,”  she 
wrote  in  February,  1889,  “to  do  my 
duty,  so  I  hope  the  energy  will  return 
to  enable  me  to  do  so.”  Her  hope  was 
fulfilled.  She  triumphed  over  the  temp¬ 
tation  to  abandon  herself  to  sorrow; 
she  escaped  the  egotism  of  grief,  for  in 
the  midst  of  her  grievous  trouble  the 
remembrance  of  the  shadows  which 
darkened  other  lives  rose  before  her 
at  the  bidding  of  the  trained  sympathy 
of  her  heart.  “It  is  wrong  to  com¬ 
plain,”  she  wrote,  “It  is  wrong  to  com¬ 
plain  of  one’s  own  lot  when  there  is  so 
much  suffering  and  sorrow  in  the  world 
and  so  many  noble  examples  of  how  to 
bear  them.”  (February  24th,  1889.)  The 
same  spirit  makes  her  say  later  (Janu¬ 
ary,  1893): — 

Thirty-five  years  ago,  on  25th  of 
January,  I  left  my  beloved  home  to 
belong  to  the  kindest  and  best  of  bus- 
bands.  On  this  25th  of  January,  my 
last  daughter  and  companion  leaves 


me,  and  I  remain  a  lonely  widow.  But, 
she  adds,  there  is  so  much  to  be  truly 
thankful  for,  and  I  rejoice  in  the  joy 
of  others  so  truly. 

Two  daughters  of  the  Queen,  both 
widowed,  gave,  on  one  notable  occa¬ 
sion,  a  conspicuous  example  of  this 
power  to  joy  in  the  joy  of  others.  The 
Diamond  Jubilee  is  still  in  our  mem¬ 
ories.  It  was  the  last  great  outburst 
of  national  and  imperial  loyalty  which 
greeted  the  ears  of  our  late  much-loved 
Queen.  As  we  watched  tue  procession 
which  defiled,  splendid  and  various, 
through  the  London  streets,  we  felt 
our  hearts  suddenly  smitten  with  the 
impulse  of  tears,  for  there,  amid  the 
dazzling  colors  and  pompous  circum¬ 
stances  of  deep  and  exuberant  joy,  ap¬ 
peared  two  lonely  women  who  had  laid 
aside,  for  that  day,  the  heaviest  dra¬ 
pery  of  their  sorrow,  and  who  now, 
with  a  high  courage  worthy  of  their 
race,  moved  in  the  procession,  forgetful 
of  their  own  broken  and  bereaved  lives, 
proudly  rejoicing  in  their  mother’s  wel- 
,  come,  and  nobly  sharing  in  the  nation’s 
joy.  Among  the  many  brave  soldiers 
and  sailors,  generals  and  veterans,  who 
had  fought  for  the  Queen,  there  were 
not  any  braver  than  the  Empress  Fred¬ 
erick  and  the  Princess  Beatrice,  who 
endured  the  agony  and  the  joy  of  that 
day  with  self-forgetful  and  smiling 
face. 

The  weight  of  lonely,  hidden  grief 
often  feels  heaviest  when  all  surround¬ 
ings  are  in  such  contrast  And  yet  the 
heart  of  man  is  so  made  that  many 
feelings  find  room  in  it  together;  so 
gratitude  and  thankfulness  mingle  with 
memories  so  sad  that  they  can  never 
lose  their  bitterness;  but  it  would  in¬ 
deed  be  a  shame  to  complain  when 
there  is  so  much  cause  for  joy. 

Thus  the  Empress  J'rederlck  wrote  in 
reference  to  the  great  ceremonial  in 
which  she  “gladly  and  thankfully” 
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Joined  “with  proud  heart”  as  a  “daugh¬ 
ter  of  our  beloved  Queen.” 

During  her  long  and  painful  Illness 
the  Empress  Frederick  suffered  much. 
Uow'ever  we  may  battle  with  pain, 
whatever  skill  and  patience  we  may 
summon  to  mitigate  human  agony,  the 
mystery  of  suffering  will  remain.  The 
key  may  be  put  into  our  hand  when 
we  pass  out  of  this  world  of  shadows. 
Meanwhile,  w’e  know  no  better  solution 
than  that  which  Christianity  supplies 
—that  life  is  education,  and  the  object 
of  education  is  character.  Understood 
thus,  all  classes  of  trial  may  work  for 
good;  or,  to  quote  words’  which  brought 
the  Empress  Frederick  some  comfort:— 

All  are  stairs 

Of  the  illimitable  House  of  God. 

.  .  .  And  men  as  men 
Can  reach  no  higher  than  the  Son  of 
God, 

The  perfect  Head  and  Pattern  of  Man¬ 
kind. 

The  time  is  short,  and  this  sufficeth  us 
To  live  and  die  by;  and  in  Him  again 
We  see  the  same  first  starry  attribute, 
“Perfect  through  suffering,”  our  sal¬ 
vation’s  seal. 

Set  in  the  front  of  His  humanity. 

For  God  has  other  words  for  other 
worlds. 

But  for  this  world  the  word  of  God  is 
Christ 

Her  simplicity  and  kindly  thought¬ 
fulness  remained  to  the  last  When  in 
a  spasm  of  agony  she  uttered  a  cry 

*  From  Ufo  Baasl’a  Mimon,  In  “The  Dladples.’’ 
The  Qnartertj  Bartow. 


and  seized  convulsively  the  nurse’s 
hand,  she  gently  apologized,  “I  am  so 
sorry;  I  am  afraid  1  hurt  you.”  The 
influence  of  such  a  bearing  was  inspir¬ 
ing.  “1  have  only  been  with  her  for  a 
week,”  said  the  nurse,  “but  she  has 
filled  me  with  ‘higher  ideals,’  and  I 
am  going  back  resolved  to  be  a  better 
nurse  than  ever.”  As  the  Empress  was 
passing  away,  a  butterfly  floated  into 
the  room,  hovered  aw'hile  over  the  bed, 
and,  when  the  last  breath  was 
breathed,  spread  its  wings  and  flew 
forth  into  the  free  air  again.  The  inci¬ 
dent  seemed  symbolic. 

'rhe  tragedy  of  her  life  may,  by  and 
by,  obscure  the  memory  of  her  abilities, 
of  the  vigor  of  her  mind,  the  width  of 
her  reading  and  her  skill  in  various 
branches  of  art;  but,  if  these  should 
be  forgotten,  the  memorials  of  her  ac¬ 
tive  benevolence  will  remain  in  the 
many  philanthropic  institutions  asso¬ 
ciated  with  her  name.  But  most  of 
all  will  she  be  remembered  as  an  he¬ 
roic-hearted  w'oman  who,  endowed  with 
singular  capacity  for  enjoyment,  was 
called  upon  to  suffer  much;  who,  loving 
all  beautiful  things,  was  early  forced 
to  surrender  them;  who,  fitted  to  shine 
in  active  life,  was  suddenly  doomed  to 
comparative  inaction;  who  suffered 
with  unfailing  courage;  who  in  mani¬ 
fold  disappointments  never  lost  cheer¬ 
fulness  and  hope;  and  who,  in  a  life  of 
singular  vicissitudes,  never  checked 
her  overflowing  kindliness,  and  kept 
her  simplicity  of  character  unspoilt  to 
the  last 
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'When  all  the  little  hills  are  hid  in  snow. 

And  all  the  small  brown  birds  by  frost  are  slain. 

And  sad  and  slow  the  silly  sheep  do  go, 

All  seeking  shelter  to  and  fro; 

Come  once  again, 

To  these  familiar,  silent,  misty  lands, 

'Unlatch  the  lockless  door. 

And  cross  the  drifted  floor. 

Ignite  the  waiting,  ever-willing  brands. 

And  warm  thy  frozen  hands. 

By  the  old  flame  once  more. 

Ah,  heart’s  desire,  once  more  by  the  old  fire,  stretch  out  thy 
hands. 

Fori  M.  Hueffer. 
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“Excuse  me,  I  believe  you  belong  to 
the  party,  but  are  the  antiquaries  in¬ 
side  this  old  church?’’ 

She  was  rather  a  shabby  little  per¬ 
son— a  trifle  dowdy  too,  but  she  glanced 
up  at  the  tall  young  man  with  a  glint 
of  wonderful  humor. 

“You  are  misled  by  association  of 
ideas,’’  she  answered  demurely;  “you 
mean  the  archaeologists,  don’t  you? 
Yes,  they  are  inside  listening  to  the 
flfth  architectural  paper  that  has  been 
Inflicted  on  them  this  day.” 

He  looked  at  her  laughingly,  and 
then  his  eyes  wandered  to  a  cool  river 
bank  which  was  crowned  by  golden 
corn  jewelled  with  popples.  Now  there 
is  no  other  co'lor  quite  like  poppy  red 
when  the  sun  shines  through  the 
transparent  petala 
“So  I  see  that  you  are  a  fraud  also.  I 
only  came  with  them  to  get  a  blessed 
breath  of  the  country.  Those  awful 
papers  are  Greek  to  me.  Do  you  know 
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a  Perpendicular  insertion  when  you  see 
one,  because  I  don’t?” 

She  shook  her  head.  “I  was  more 
interested  in  the  cheeses,  were  not 
you?” 

“Then,  in  the  name  of  glorious  sum¬ 
mer,  let  us  desert  the  antiquaries  and 
go  down  by  the  river.” 

“With  all  the  recklessness  bom  of  a 
return  ticket  I  am  willing.  That  river 
has  been  calling  me  all  the  time.” 

With  a  mutual  sense  of  good  fellow¬ 
ship  they  wended  their  way  to  the 
much  desired  spot,  and,  in  flnding  a 
seat  for  her  as  near  the  rippling  mar¬ 
gin  as  he  could,  he  looked  inquiringly 
at  her. 

“I  suppose  I  do  not  really  know  you, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  I  do.” 

“I  cannot  say,”  she  answered  com¬ 
posedly;  “but  it  is  certain  that  I  know 
you.  Your  name  is  Parmlter;  you  live 
on  the  sunny  side  of  Lenton  Street,  at 
number  thirty-eight,  and  you  have  evl- 
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dently  no  mother  or  sister,  for  I  have 
seen  you  attempt  to  mend  your  own 
socks.  From  your  daily  habit  of  put¬ 
ting  your  head  out  of  window  to  watch 
for  the  postman,  I  Judge  that  you  pos¬ 
sess  a  sweetheart  who  sometimes  for¬ 
gets  to  write.” 

The  young  man  was  completely  tak¬ 
en  aback  at  this  accurate  summing-up 
of  him,  but  be  laughed  frankly  and 
good-naturedly  enough,  and  in  bis  turn 
he  began  to  remember  things. 

“I  know  you  now;  you  live  opposite, 
and  we  have  sometimes  gone  down  to 
the  City  in  the  same  ’bus.” 

“Yes;  I  live  opposite  on  the  shady 
side  of  the  street;  it  is  symbolical  of 
our  different  estates.  What  do  you 
think  of  me  as  a  feminine  edition  of 
Paul  Pry?” 

“I  think  it  simply  marvellous,  for  1 
cannot  deny  anything.  I  do  cobble  at 
my  own  socks,  and  my  sweetheart— 
bless  her— sometimes  forgets  to  write; 
but  she  is  only  two  miles  away,  you 
know,  and  although  she  is  the  dearest 
girl  In  the  world,  I  could  not  ask  her 
to  mend  my  socks,  could  I?” 

“I  suppose  not,  although  she  would 
Just  love  to  do  them.  But  you  might 
ask  an  old  woman  like  me,  for  I’ve 
watched  you  for  years.” 

“Old?  Nonsense!  I  won’t  have  you 
laugh  at  yourself,  even  in  fun,  as  the 
children  say,” 

“Why  not?  When  one  can  laugh 
without  bitterness  one  becomes  a 
power.  'Time  was  when  I  wept  and 
was  dull;  now  I  can  sometimes  amuse 
people.” 

His  bright,  sympathetic  eyes  probed 
hers.  “But  you  weep  sometimes 
now?” 

“Never,  on  my  honor  as  an  old  wom¬ 
an.  Youth  weeps  because  it  is  at  once 
so  serious  and  so  superficial;  its  long, 
long  thoughts  are  wearisomely  egotis¬ 
tical.  We  who  are  waiting  like  old 
coins  for  our  new  minting  have  more 


leisure  to  be  gay.  Beyond  the  stars 
is  a  wljle  outlook.” 

They  were  both  silent  for  a  little 
w'hile,  but  the  wind  in  the  corn  made 
exquisite  music  for  them,  and,  like  tlie 
same  musicianly  hand  upon  a  different 
instrument,  it  set  the  tall  elms  all 
u-tremble  until  they  had  the  sound  of 
the  sea  in  their  ears— the  sea,  with  its 
summer  waves  all  unrestful  to  rise  and 
full  upon  the  shingle.  The  calm  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  river  was  silent  as  it  passed 
the  loiterers  upon  Its  banks,  but  the 
tall  of  waters  could  be  beard  from  the 
distant  weir,  and  tiny  decks  of  foam 
bore  witness  that  they  had  not  always 
been  so  still.  There  was  a  cool  plash 
as  the  young  man  threw  in  a  pebble. 
Idly  as  one  whose  thoughts  were  stray¬ 
ing,  and  the  two  watched  the  circle 
slowly  widening  until  it  touched  the 
waving  grasses  of  the  margin. 

“If  It  comes  to  that.”  he  said,  “for 
all  your  assumption  of  age,  I  might  die 
long  before  you.” 

“God  forbid!  for  He  gives  us  such 
good  days;  is  not  such  a  one  as  this 
worth  living  through  a  whole  winter 
for?  If  the  year  gave  us  nothing 
more  we  should  still  have  lived  one 
day.” 

“But  I  am  looking  forward  to  no  end 
of  happy  days.  Come,  you  seem  to  be 
a  very  witch- the  nicest  kind,  of  course 
—so  please  tell  me  my  fortune.” 

He  held  out  his  band,  and  she  took 
it  seriously  in  both  hers  and  examined 
it  painstakingly. 

“It  Is  a  strong  hand— physically.  I 
would  rather  see  its  strength  expended 
on  the  reaping  of  a  field  than  wasted 
behind  a  desk.  I  don’t  speak  in  a 
monetary  sense,  of  course.” 

“I  do  get  pretty  sick  of  it  at  times— 
say  when  the  sun  is  shining  as  it  is 
now— only  It  does  bring  more  grist  to 
the  mill;  but  if  yon  please,  I  want  my 
fortune  told.” 

“I  will  not  pretend  to  do  that,  but  I 
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will  tell  j’ou  a  few  of  your  characteris¬ 
tics,  If  you  will  not  be  offended?” 

“1  can’t  promise,  for  that  sounds 
as  though  you  considered  them  rather 
bad.  1  want  to  be  told  bow  talented 
and  what  a  genius  1  really  am  In  spite 
of  appearances.” 

It  was  not  a  brilliant  sally,  but  they 
both  laughed,  being  so  full  of  that 
holiday  humor  which  makes  laughter 
as  natural  as  breathing.  But  she  be¬ 
came  serious  as  she  bent  over  bis  hand, 
pretending  to  read  from  It,  although 
she  knew  nothing  of  palmistry. 

“1  think  you  are  impulsively  warm¬ 
hearted  and  generous,  but  you  might 
easily  become  a  failure  through  these 
virtues.  If  you  were  a  doctor  and  had 
to  inflict  pain  to  bring  about  a  good 
result,  you  would  hesitate.  You  would 
be  afraid  of  hurting  your  patients,  and, 
what  is  worse,  you  would  be  afraid  of 
hurting  yourself  by  having  to  see  them 
suffer.” 

He  nodded  In  corroboration.  ‘‘I  dare¬ 
say  you  are  perfectly  right.  My  peo¬ 
ple  wanted  me  to  go  in  for  the  medical 
profession,  but  I  would  not  hear  of  it; 
I  do  hate  sad  sights.” 

“I  think,”  she  went  on,  “that  you 
could  be  much  braver  for  yourself  than 
for  others;  I  saw  you  stop  a  runaway 
horse  once,  but  I  noticed  that  you 
left  the  others  to  help  the  in¬ 
jured  man.” 

“Oh!”  he  cried  gaily,  “It  seems  that 
already  you  know  too  much  about  me 
without  your  necromancer’s  aid.  I 
think  it  is  my  turn  to  tell  you  some¬ 
thing  about  yourself.” 

“But  you  did  not  even  remember  me,” 
she  answered  quickly. 

“Not  at  flrst,  but  I  do  now  quite  well. 
Do  you  know  that  on  quiet  evenings 
I  can  hear  the  sharp  tapping  of  your 
typewriter— by  the  way,  you  work  too 
late;  that  must  be  altered  now  that 
we  are  going  to  be  friends— and  on 
Sundays  you  often  play  hymns  softly 
to  yourself  between  the  lights,  and  I 


like  the  music  ever  so  much  better  than 
the  machine  working.” 

“The  typewriter  is  hired;  the  old 
Erard  was  a  wedding  gift  to  my  moth¬ 
er— you  can  guess  bow  ancient  it  is, 
yet  every  note  Is  like  the  ghost  of  de¬ 
parted  sweetness;  when  1  touch  them 
there  comes  to  me  the  scent  of  pot 
pourri,  and  if  I  look  out  upon  the 
street,  wet  and  shining  after  rain,  1 
see  it  as  a  river  upon  which  the  moon 
shines  peacefully— It  was  like  that  with 
me  when  she  used  to  play  it  in  the  old 
times,  for  I  was  country  born  and  bred. 
'I'here  Is  a  magic  bidden  away  In  that 
shabby  old  case,  and  it  wakes  when 
the  notes  are  touched.” 

“There  wouldn’t  be  If  I  touched  them, 
but  I  know  there  is  when  you  do.  How 
odd  it  is  that  we  should  have  met  here 
to-day.” 

“Not  odd,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
for  I  am  a  member  of  this  learned  body 
that  you  are  pleased  to  call  antiquaries 
—but  you!  if  you  knew  how  ridiculous¬ 
ly  young  and  out  of  place  you  look 
amongst  such  elderly  scientists—  How 
Is  it  that  the  sweetheart  is  not  another 
incongruous  element  in  such  an  owlish 
collection  ?” 

“She  is  gone  away  with  her  people. 
If  she  were  only  here  It  would  be  a 
day  straight  out  of  Paradise.”  Then, 
because  his  quick,  sympathetic  tact  ac¬ 
cused  him  of  having  spoken  ungra¬ 
ciously,  be  turned  to  her  with  a  smile 
that  touched  the  latent  maternity  in 
her  and  made  it  shine  through  her  eyes. 
Was  It  not  true  that  for  years  she  had 
mothered  him  from  over  the  way,  and 
perhaps — who  knows?— warded  off  from 
his  unconsciousness  some  of  the  unseen 
evils  of  life. 

“Do  you  know,  I  think  that  I  have 
found  to-day  what  I  have  been  missing 
ever  since  my  mother  died,  and  that  is 
a  woman  friend?— for  I  hope  you  mean 
to  honor  me  by  being  mine.” 

“I  know  Just  what  you  mean.  Of 
course  the  sweetheart  Is  the  dearest 
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woman  in  all  the  world;  but,  of  neces- 
Hity,  she  lives  in  the  enchanted  garden 
—where  the  nightingales  sing  and  the 
sweet  flowers  grow  everlastingly.  But 
she  stands  a  queen  almost  beyond 
earthly  things,  and  one  needs  besides 
a  work-a-day  friend  for  this  work-a- 
day  world— some  one  to  mend  the  socks 
and  mend  a  broken  heart,  if  she  forgets 
to  write  or  the  letter  comes  a  few 
hours  late.” 

“But  it  is  not  to  be  one-sided,”  he 
explained,  eagerly.  “As  you’ve  no 
brother  or  husband  there  must  be  lots 
of  little  things  I  can  do  for  you.” 

They  shook  hands  warmly  upon  their 
bargain,  but,  although  he  did  not  know 
it,  there  was  nothing  better  for  him  to 
do— nothing  better  for  her  than  just  to 
give  her  some  personal  object  upon 
which  to  pour  out  the  hidden  riches 
of  her  nature,  for,  to  such  a  woman  it 
was  far  more  blessed  to  give  than  to 
receive. 

Quite  forgetful  of  the  archaeologists 
and  thetr  dry-as-dust  papers,  they  read 
the  scroll  that  nature  unfolded  to  them, 
and  for  both  the  day  was  very  fair, 
although  his  were  the  long,  long 
thoughts  of  youth,  and  she  had  com¬ 
pared  herself,  with  truth,  to  the  coin 
that  is  waiting  to  be  called  in  for  the 
new  minting. 

They  had  been  friends  through  many 
happy  months  when  the  blow  fell  that 
was  to  separate  them.  He  came  in 
one  evening  quite  unlike  himself,  and, 
with  the  brightness  gone  from  face 
and  eyes,  he  looked  years  older.  She 
did  not  say  much,  but  she  felt  that  the 
time  had  come  for  the  work-a-day 
friend,  and  that  if  she  did  not  question 
him  he  would  tell  her  what  was  troub¬ 
ling  him.  But  she  thought  of  nothing 
worse  than  some  transient  cloud  be¬ 
tween  him  and  the  lady  of  the  en¬ 
chanted  garden;  she  had  no  idea  until 
he  spoke  of  the  deep  distress  that  he 
was  laboring  under;  but  when  he  broke 


silence  she  let  her  work  fall,  so  that  no 
sign  of  bis  might  escape  her  anxious 
eyes. 

“I  am  afraid  I  am  not  a  very  enter¬ 
taining  visitor;  the  fact  is,  I  am  ter¬ 
ribly  worried.” 

Her  name  was  Anson,  but  he  rarely 
called  her  by  it.  Miss  Anson  seemed 
to  place  a  distance  between  them  that 
was  not  really  there.  He  often  named 
Iter  his  fairy  godmother,  and  she  liked 
that  title  best 

“You  have  been  worried  since  Satur¬ 
day;  you  had  been  a  little  worried  be¬ 
fore  that,  but  on  Sunday  yon  did  not 
go  out  all  day,  and  yet  the  sun  was 
shining,  and  the  beloved  in  town?” 

“Yes;  because  I  could  not  face  her, 
for  I  am  in  such  a  dreadful  hole.  I 
did  not  think  any  fellow  on  the  square 
as  I  am,  could  have  been  placed  in  so 
cruel  a  position.” 

She  saw  instantly  that  the  trouble 
was  very  serious,  and  her  strength 
rose  up  to  help  and  sustain  him. 

“If  I  make  a  clean  breast  of  it,  wilt 
you  promise  me  to  tell  no  living  soul?” 

She  promised,  and  even  without 
words  he  saw  that  she  was  loyal  to 
the  core. 

“You  know  the  bank  I  work  for;  I 
would  not  mention  It  by  name  other¬ 
wise?” 

She  seemed  unprepared  for  anything 
of  a  business  nature,  but  she  answered 
glibly  enough,  as  though  the  name  were 
familiar  to  her.  “You  mean  the  Abys¬ 
sinian  bank  in  Tbreadneedle  Street.” 

“Of  course,  you  know,  for  I’ve  told 
you.  What  you  do  not  know  is  that 
my  prospective  father-in-law,  tempted 
by  our  generous  dividends,  wants  to 
sell  out  his  Consols  to  buy— Abyssin¬ 
ia  ns.  He  thinks,  poor,  weary,  old  boy, 
that  he  would  have  enough  to  retire 
upon.  My  God!” 

She  was  very,  very  quick  to  under¬ 
stand  him,  and  her  face  grew  white, 
she  might  even  have  turned  a  little 
faint  if  she  had  not  braced  herself  to 
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do  battle  against  tliat  weakness  of  bis,  given  a  bint,  you  know— but  unfortu- 
about  which  she  bad  warned  him  when  nately  he  knows  a  lot  of  City  fellows, 
hrst  they  had  spoken  together.  and  when  they  have  whisky  and  soda 

“1  see;  the  shares  are  likely  to  go  in  the  mornings  he — he’s  not  so  young 
down,  and  you  are  bound  in  honor  to  ns  he  was,  poor  old  chap,  and  a  little 
give  no  hint  of  this?”  upsets  him,  and  there  Is  Just  one  chance 

Even  then  there  was  warning  in  her  in  a  thousand  that  he  might  talk.” 
voice,  a  bedrock  of  principle  against  “Then  that  settles  it,”  she  said  quiet- 
wbicb  bis  undisciplined  soul  chafed  ly,  but  feeling  as  though  she  had  start- 
restlessly.  od  back  from  a  precipice;  “the  officers, 

“Go  down!  Why  they  will  go  time  to  their  sworn  word,  must  stand 
smash!  I  don’t  see  a  chance  of  escap-  bravely  at  attention  as  the  ship  goes 
ing.  Some  big  financial  ships  have  down;  there  is  nothing  grander  to  do 
sunk  recently,  and  although  ours  is  a  anywhere.” 

big  one  too,  it  has  to  go  down  like  the  And  again  he  dashed  himself  hope- 
others.  It  does  not  mean  that  we  Icssly  against  the  rock  of  her  firmness, 
have  been  rascally,  as  I  understand  it,  “Do  you  think  that  It  is  because  I 
for  of  course  I  am  only  a  clerk,  but  it  care  so  much  for  myself?  In  a  cer- 
has  been  disaster  upon  disaster— and,  tain  sense  I  must  go  down,  of  course; 
as  I  say,  the  ship  must  sink,  all  hands  but  I  might  save  the  others.  If  I 
aboard.”  might  only  do  that  I  would  not  care 

“But  while  the  ship  still  fioats  you  an  atom  about  myself,  save  as  my  non- 
must  not  desert  it?”  success  affected  Mabel;  after  all,  the 

There  was  a  nervous  movement  of  his  woman  a  man  loves  should  be  every- 
mouth,  and  instinctively  he  put  up  his  thing  to  him.” 

hand  to  conceal  it  He  thought  he  spoke  strongly  and 

“I  need  not  desert  It,  but  surely  I  like  a  man,  but  she  only  saw  the  weak- 
could  give  one  word  of  warning—  ness  that  was  becoming  dangerous.  She 
there’s  his  wife  getting  old,  and  the  wanted  to  weep  for  him,  but  she  dared 
little  lame  boy  who  will  never  be  able  not 

to  do  a  stroke.  And  what  about  Mabel  “Not  everything.  A  man  may  love 
and  her  sisters,  for  I  shall  have  to  be-  a  woman  enough  to  give  his  life  for 
gin  the  world  over  again?”  her  cheerfully;  but  he  may  not  throw 

He  looked  eagerly  Into  her  face  to  see  away  his  honor— his  solemnly  plighted 
a  gleam  of  comfort— a  hope  that  she  word.  You  have  told  me  yourself  how 
would  side  with  him  against  his  own  good  they  have  always  been  to  you?” 
conscience  and  make  the  wrong  thing  “They  have  been  awfully  decent  to 
seem  the  right.  So  piteous  was  the  me;  but  all  that  is  not  to  the  point.  I 
appeal  that  she  felt  shaken.  After  all,  daresay  you  hardly  understand,  as  you 
a  man  owed  a  sacred  duty  to  his  own,  have  nothing  toi  lose.” 
and  surely  a  word  of  warning  might  For  he  was  hurt  and  angry  that  for 
be  spoken  without  wrong  to  any,  for  It  the  first  time  her  sympathy  had  seemed 
was  absurd  to  suppose  that  a  few  to  fall  him.  He  had  only  wanted  her 
shares  more  or  less  could  make  any  word  of  condonation  and  excuse,  but 
difference  to  the  final  catastrophe.  But  she  had  responded  hardly  and  without 
for  his  speaking  she  might  have  com-  sympathy.  Yet  all  the  time  her  heart 
mitted  herself  to  his  undoing.  was  bleeding  for  him  Inwardly,  but  she 

“You  know  that  he  has  not  an  idea  had  the  strength  to  see  others  suffer 
but  that  they  are  as  safe  as  his  blessed  which  be  had  not  She  had  to  hide 
Consols,  and  I’d  have  spoken— Just  her  pity  behind  sharp  words,  and  so 
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sting  his  failing  courage  to  its  highest 
point  She  did  not  even  wince  when 
he  told  her  that  she  had  nothing  to 
lose. 

“But  think  how  much  you  may  lose. 
If  you  save  these  others  how  will  you 
save  yourself  from  disloyalty;  from 
disregard  of  your  solemn  word;  from 
actual  cotcardicef" 

Under  the  lash  of  her  words  the  an¬ 
gry  blood  crept  into  his  face,  and  he 
sat  more  erect.  He  was  growing  bit¬ 
ter  against  her,  and  she  knew  it. 

“It  is  so  easy  to  talk.  As  I  say,  you 
stand  to  lose  nothing  whatever  hap¬ 
pens.  But  try  to  imagine  what  Mabel 
will  think  if  I  let  her  father  ruin  him¬ 
self?” 

“If  she  loves  you  she  will  think  as 
I  do.  She  will  know  even  as  you  do.” 

“You  do  not  understand;  how  should 
you,  living  alone  with  no  ties.  Mabel 
is  a  loving,  trusting  girl,  with  no 
knowledge  of  business  obligations.” 

The  angry  flush  had  faded  in  think¬ 
ing  of  her,  and  his  unsteady  purpose 
was  wavering  again.  The  woman  who 
was  merely  his  work-a-day  friend  saw 
it,  and  struck  her  last  blow. 

“I  am  bitterly  disappointed  in  you— 
in  myself,  that  you  should  think  me 
capable  of  siding  with  your  worst  self. 
You  came  in  the  hope  that  I  should  tell 
you  that  wrong  was  right;  that  treach¬ 
ery  and  disloyalty  were  the  royal  roads 
to  domestic  bliss,  and  that  a  man’s  oath 
counted  as  nothing  against  the  pecu¬ 
niary  losses  of  the  girl  he  loves.  I 
know  the  position  is  hard,  cruelly  hard; 
but  it  has  to  be  faced,  or  you  leave 
your  honor  on  the  field.  You  came  for 
soft  words  of  condonation,  so  that  you 
might  support  your  own  weakness  with 
mine;  but  this  you  shall  not  do,  for  I 
will  have  no  hand  In  your  disgrace." 

The  blow  went  home,  and  she  felt  al¬ 
most  certain  that  she  had  won  as  he 
rose  to  go.  But  she  was  left  to  count 
the  cost  for  he  barely  touched  her 
hand  and  went  out  full  of  bitterness 


against  her.  For  a  time  she  sat  still 
as  one  on  whom  the  darkness  had  sud¬ 
denly  fallen,  and  then  she  opened  a 
small  tin  box  and  took  out  a  stock  cer¬ 
tificate  bearing  on  it  the  signature  of 
the  Abyssinian  Banking  Company, 
Limited.  The  certificate  hinted  at  quite 
a  ridiculous  sum  from  a  mercantile 
point  of  view;  but  a  woman  can  make 
a  little  money  go  a  long  way,  and  this 
was  well,  for  her  eyes  were  beginning 
to  fall  her  for  typewriting. 

For  some  little  time  she  held  the  pa¬ 
per  in  her  hands,  and  it  shook  a  little, 
and  then  she  put  it  quietly  back  again. 

“It  would  be  merely  taking  one  tiny 
drop  out  of  the  bucket;  no  one  would 
know  or  miss  it  and  yet— I  believe  if  I 
did  this  thing,  and  so  violated  the 
spirit  of  his  trust  in  me,  God  would 
not  give  me  the  victory,  as  I  believe 
and  trust  that  He  has.” 

Truly  her  sun  had  set,  but  there  was 
light  enough  left  for  her  to  walk  by. 

It  was  all  over,  and  standing  silently 
at  his  post  he  had  gone  down  with  the 
ship.  Nothing  was  left  now  but  the 
wreckage  of  lost  hopes  and  a  love 
which  had  not  been  strong  enough  to 
believe  no  evil.  Francis  Parmiter  had 
to  begin  the  world  again,  bankrupt  of 
niany  things  that  make  it  worth  living. 
He  had  done  his  duty;  but  duty  is  a 
cold  hard  thing,  so  often  blighting  the 
flowers  which  grow  in  its  path,  and 
as  his  life  had  turned  so  bitter  he  saw 
no  reason  why  he  should  not  go  out 
and  risk  it  where  there  was  stir  and 
excitement.  There  was  no  one  to  say 
him  nay,  for  Mabel  had  decided  that 
two  impecunious  persons  were  best 
apart  for  good  and  all,  and  for  the 
woman  who  was  just  breaking  her 
heart  over  him  like  a  mother  over  her 
child,  he  had  only  coldness  and  impa¬ 
tience,  True,  he  had  called  out  of 
politeness  to  bid  her  good-bye.  but  his 
manner  had  been  Icy,  with  his  rancor 
against  her  like  bitter  water  breaking 
through.  He  ffoze  her,  too,  until  she 
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was  like  some  stepped  little  brook 
that  could  babble  no  word  of  its  warm 
living  message,  or  show  even  faintly 
what  was  beneath. 

But  she  could  not  part  with  him  so; 
that  was  impossible,  and,  staking 
everything  on  one  last  throw,  she  went; 
to  the  station  to  see  the  troop  train  off. 
She  literally  fought  her  way  there 
through  crowds  that  would  have  scared 
her  at  any  other  time;  but  then  her 
strength  of  purpose  would  not  be  gain¬ 
said. 

She  struggled  through  the  throngs 
of  people  until  she  was  almost  through 
the  barriers,  and  then  they  thrust  her 
back  as  having  no  business  there.  In 
her  great  fear  that  she  might  be  too 
late  to  look  upon  his  face  once  more, 
slie  made  agonized  excuse  for  herself, 
and  every  word  rang  with  irresistible 
truth. 

“But  he  is  my  son— my  only  son.  You 
would  not  have  him  go  without  one 
last  word  for  me?” 

The  men  looked  kindly  on  the  piteous 
little  figure  so  breathless  and  spent, 
and  they  made  way  for  her. 

“Pass  on  then,  mother;  we  don’t  want 
to  be  hard  on  such  as  you.” 

The  precious  moments  were  nearly 
gone  when  she  discovered  him,  and  as 
she  hurried  up  his  friends— they  were 
only  men— drew  a  little  away,  rather 
wondering  what  this  shabby  person 
could  want  with  Parmiter,  whom  they 
thought  greatly  in  luck. 

“I  hope  you  don’t  mind,  but  I  came 
to  wish  you  god-speed.” 

“I  don’t  think  you  wore  wise  to  come, 
but  it  is  awfully  good  of  you.” 

They  had  changed  places,  for  she 
was  nervous,  hurried,  pitifully  uncer¬ 
tain  and  apologetic,  and  of  the  indomi¬ 
table  strength  he  had  seen  once  on  her 
face  there  remained  not  a  shadow;  she 
w'as  just  a  nerveless,  quivering  figure 
with  shaking  lips  that  tried  vainly  to 
smile  conventionally  in  order  to  meet 
his  mood  and  not  shame  him  with  her 


tears  before  the  others.  Her  bonnet 
was  all  awry,  and  her  hair— grown  so 
much  grayer  in  the  last  few  months — 
lay  in  wisps  upon  an  anxious  forehead. 
She  had  been  so  pushed  and  tussled 
in  her  journey  that  all  her  usual  neat 
order  was  disarranged,  and  her  whole 
appearance  was  tragedy  under  a  serio¬ 
comic  mask;  but  one  of  the  men  who 
had  begun  to  joke  about  Parmiter’s 
queer  old  aunt  was  sharply  silenced 
by  another. 

“Shut  up,  you  young  cub!  Can’t  you 
see  it  is  no  laughing  matter?” 

And  the  eyes  that  should  have  read 
more  clearly  than  any  were  blinded 
by  pride  and  disappointment.  In 
times  past  she  bad  mended  his  socks, 
but  he  had  helped  her  in  a  hundred 
genial  ways  and  had  always  been  sym¬ 
pathetically  quick  to  notice  when  she 
had  been  weary  and  depressed. 

In  reality  it  was  she  and  not  Mabel 
who  had  known  the  best  and  most 
chivalrous  side  of  him,  and  now  the 
two  who  had  been  so  near  to  each  other 
stood  at  a  hopeless  distance,  and  she 
had  to  repress  her  breaking  heart  until 
it  could  answer  properly  to  his  cold¬ 
ness  and  polite  anxiety  for  her  wel¬ 
fare. 

“You  should  take  a  cab  home;  it 
would  be  safer.” 

And  she  had  to  catch  her  breath  into 
a  laugh  or  it  would  have  been  a  sob, 
for  the  moment  had  come,  and  she 
caught  his  limp  hand  between  her 
trembling  ones. 

“God  bless  you— and  bring  you  back 
safe!” 

“I  am  afraid  that  is  not  very  im¬ 
portant.  You  see  there  is  some  insur¬ 
ance  money  for  Mabel  if  I  get  potted.” 

He  did  not  mean  to  be  so  cruel;  be 
was  only  very  bitter  and  very  young; 
but  as  the  train  began  slowly  to  move 
its  great  weight  and  she  was  left  be¬ 
hind,  a  pathetically  forlorn  little  figure, 
be  seemed  suddenly  to  realize  bow 
cruel  he  had  been. 
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“God!  wbat  a  brute  I  am!  I  will 
write  to  ber  from  tbe  other  side” 

But  when  be  got  to  tbe  other  side  be 
thought  of  nothing  but  fighting— that 
is  to  say  at  first— so  he  never  wrote 
after  all. 

So  she  was  left  a  sobbing,  broken 
creature  to  find  ber  way  out  as  best 
she  could.  Another  woman,  less  heart¬ 
broken,  helped  ber. 

“Dear,  dear!  how  bad  your  eyes  look. 
I'hey  are  almost  blind  with  crying.” 

“Partly  with  crying;  but  I  am  a  very 
old  woman,  and  I  get  blinder  every 
day.” 

“There,  there;  it’s  hard  on  us  women, 
but  you’ll  feel  better  In  a  bit.” 

“I  am  so  old,”  repeated  the  other 
heli^essly. 

Just  another  scene— the  last.  The 
crowds  which  bad  assembled  in  thou¬ 
sands  to  see  them  off  were  in  tens  of 
thousands  to  welcome  them  home.  The 
streets  rang  with  welcome — with  fren¬ 
zied  shouts — until  all  decorum  was  lost 
in  riot,  and  even  the  returned  heroes 
stood  in  some  danger  from  the  enthusi¬ 
asm  of  their  admirers.  There  was 
danger  abroad  both  for  hosts  and 
guests,  and  one  old  woman  knocked 
down  and  trampled  upon  really  did  not 
matter  so  much  with  younger  and 
handsomer  ones,  who  were  useful  to 
the  State,  in  equal  danger.  But  one 
of  the  returned  heroes,  with  his  tunic 
In  tatters  from  the  attentions  of  the 
mob,  saw  the  serious  catastrophe  and 
rushed  to  the  rescue.  With  infinite 
difficulty  and  fierce  determination,  he 
raised  the  woman  to  find  her  uncon¬ 
scious  or  dead,  and  carried  her  to  an 
ambulance  where  she  might  receive  as¬ 
sistance  if  not  already  beyond  It 

Before  she  was  out  of  his  arms  he 
recognized  the  pale  likeness  of  his  old 
friend,  his  fairy  godmother,  as  one 
might  recognize  a  ghost  of  some  one 
departed  this  life.  She  was  merely  a 
wraith,  a  shadow,  but  still  he  knew 


her,  and  because  stern  war  bad  made 
a  man  of  him  at  last,  be  loved  her  as 
be  had  done  before  ber  hand  bad  saved 
him  from  dishonor. 

“Poor  soul!”  said  the  sister  who  had 
her  hands  more  than  full,  “the  work¬ 
house  authorities  ought  not  to  open 
their  doors  to  let  out  old  people  on  such 
a  day  as  this.” 

“Workhouse!  What  are  you  think¬ 
ing  about?  She  is  a  dear  friend  of 
mine— a  lady.” 

And  then  for  the  first  time  be  noticed 
tlie  dress,  and  the  shock  of  it  kept  him 
silent.  He  was  silent  whilst  one  of 
the  harassed  medical  attendants  ex¬ 
amined  her.  His  statement  was  brief 
and  to  the  point. 

“This  old  woman  is  dying;  she  must 
be  taken  to  the  hospital  at  once.” 

Parmlter  held  out  his  arms,  and  for 
a  moment  the  tears  blinded  him. 

“Let  me  take  her.  She  belongs  to 
me.” 

So  they  fared  together  to  the  hospi¬ 
tal;  the  man  who  had  never  been 
stronger  or  healthier  in  mind  and  body 
than  he  was  then,  and  tbe  poor,  bat¬ 
tered  old  coin  that  was  to  be  called  in 
and  made  new.  And  because  she  was 
fast  dying  they  let  him  stay  with  her; 
and  she  was  conscious  enough  to  listen 
to  his  story  toid  in  so  few  words. 

“You  made  a  man  of  me,  godmother. 

I  knew  it  when  first  I  faced  the  bul¬ 
lets,  but  I  knew  it  better  still  when  I 
was  wounded  and  had  to  face  the  pos¬ 
sibilities.  Why,  do  you  know  that 
Francis  Parmiter  has  gained  honorable 
mention  even  amongst  such  a  lot  of 
dare-devils?  If  you  had  not  kept  me  ^ 
straight,  I  should  have  funked  it  then, 

I  know.” 

He  had  no  thought  of  self-glorifica¬ 
tion,  but  he  saw  that  his  words  were 
Just  giving  her  life— that  she  was 
drinking  them  in  as  one  who  had  thirst¬ 
ed  nigh  unto  death. 

“I  knew  it,”  she  said  proudly,  and 
her  eyes  looked  unseeingly  upon  a  little 
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packet  of  pai)er8  that  they  had  untied 
from  off  her  neck. 

He  undid  them,  to  see  a  report  of  bis 
own  deed  which  she  had  cherished, 
but  the  other  paper  was  the  old  worth¬ 
less  scrip  bearing  the  legend  of  the 
Abyssinian  Banking  Company,  Lim¬ 
ited! 

He  looked  at  that,  too,  and  she 
watched  him  smilingly,  until  be  fell  on 
his  knees  to  touch  the  band  that  had 
no  power  in  it. 

“Hush!  lad.  Hush!  I  never  thought 
to  gather  such  sheaves  in  this  life,  but 
they  are  rich— rich— ” 

There  was  a  faint  flush  of  joy  in  her 

LooKinaD’s  Magaslne. 


face  which  even  death  could  not  rob 
her  of;  and  a  passionate  desire  to 
make  amends  and  keep  the  loved  pres¬ 
ence  by  him  made  him  speak. 

“You  are  going  to  get  better  now  that 
I  have  come  to  take  care  of  you;  and 
when  you  are  stronger  we  are  go¬ 
ing  back,  you  and  I,  to  the  other  side. 
I’ve  made  good  friends  there;  and  you 
shall  keep  house  for  me,  my  little 
mother,  and  I’ll  be  the  proudest  son 
that  ever  lived.” 

“On  the  other  side,”  she  whispered 
joyfully.  “Kiss  me,  child,  for  I  am 
going  flrst” 

Ellen  Ada  Smith. 


NATHANIEL  HAWTHORNE’S  PLACE  IN  LITERATURE. 


Recent  criticism  has  not  been  quite 
judicious  in  its  estimate  of  some  living 
American  writers.  The  excessive  praise 
bestowed  on  the  rather  facile  historical 
novel,  “Richard  Carvel,”  Is  a  striking 
illustration  of  the  lack  of  the  sense  of 
proportion  in  the  minds  of  some  critics 
when  they  happen  to  be  reviewing  new 
American  works  of  Action.  Whatever 
may  be  the  strong  points  of  this  book, 
it  is  distinctly  amateurish  both  in  style 
and  construction.  Of  course,  “Richard 
Carvel”  would  never  have  been  written 
if  Mr.  Stanley  Weyman  had  not  set 
the  fashion  of  writing  historical  novels 
on  the  somewhat  artificial  plan  of  mak¬ 
ing  the  hero  relate  his  own  exploits. 
“Richard  Carvel”  is  from  this  point  of 
view  little  better  than  a  clever  imita¬ 
tion  of  so-called  historical  romances 
which  are  doomed,  sooner  or  later,  to 
pass  into  oblivion  for  this  simple  reason 
—that  they  appeal  too  much  to  popular 
taste  to  have  much  solid  artistic 
value. 

The  undlscrlmlnatlng  critic  also  mis¬ 


leads  the  public,  as  he  probably  mis¬ 
leads  himself,  when  he  lauds  Mr. 
Henry  James  and  Mr.  W.  D.  Howells 
as  masters  of  style.  The  style  of  both 
of  these  authors  is  surely  marred  by 
cumbrousness,  affectation  and  self-con¬ 
sciousness.  When  we  compare  their 
method  with  that  of  Nathaniel  Haw¬ 
thorne,  we  are  struck  by  the  difference. 
Hawthorne  appeals  to  the  human 
heart;  they  appeal  to  the  prejudices 
and,  we  might  add,  to  the  manias  of 
latter-day  literary  pedants.  While  Mr. 
Howells  sees  nothing  in  modem  life 
but  “leather  and  prunella,”  Hawthorne 
sees  a  deep  and  tragic  background  be¬ 
hind  the  apparently  commonplace  rou¬ 
tine  of  civilized  existence.  To  over¬ 
estimate  living  American  writers  is  to 
do  injustice  to  Hawthorne.  One  of  the 
worst  offences  of  the  log-roller  is  the 
way  in  which  he,  so  to  speak,  depre¬ 
ciates  the  literary  currency.  He  makes 
pewter  pass  for  gold,  so  that  books  be¬ 
come  a  species  of  debased  coinage.  It 
is  time  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
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the  American  writers  of  to-day  are 
much  inferior  artists  to  Hawthorne. 

So  peculiar  is  the  position  of  Nathan¬ 
iel  Hawthorne  in  literature  that  justice 
has  never  been  done  to  his  extraor¬ 
dinary  powers  as  a  writer  of  fiction.  It 
is  true  that  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  in  his 
work,  “Half-hours  in  a  Library,”  gives 
the  American  writer  credit  for  having 
extracted  poetry  “out  of  the  most  un¬ 
promising  materials;”  but  something 
more  than  this  can  be  said  of  Haw¬ 
thorne.  He  is  not  merely  a  great  crea¬ 
tive  artist.  He  is  a  writer  endowed 
with  the  rarest  kind  of  originality;  he 
is  one  of  the  true  aristocrats  of  liter¬ 
ature.  His  genius  is  the  fine  fiower  of 
Puritanism.  In  his  writings  there  is 
nothing  impure — nothing  “common”  or 
“mean.”  He  has  a  positive  disdain  for 
the  trivial.  He  has  made  imagination 
the  torch  of  conscience.  Tearing  aside 
the  mask  of  conventionality  which  hu¬ 
man  nature  wears  in  every-day  life,  he 
reveals  its  inner  depths  with  painful 
clearness  and  definiteness. 

His  method.  Indeed,  is  almost  the 
reverse  of  that  adopted  by  nearly  all 
other  writers  of  fiction.  He  pays  very 
little  attention  to  those  details  so  dear 
to  the  average  novelist.  The  environ¬ 
ment  of  his  characters  is  only  touched 
upon  where  it  affects  their  spiritual 
development  or  their  psychological  con¬ 
dition.  Thus,  in  “The  House  of  the 
Seven  Gables”  the  necessity  forced 
upon  the  proud  Pyncheon  family  of 
opening  a  shop  in  their  decayed  man¬ 
sion  is  Important  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  psychologist  for  poor  Miss  Hep- 
jsibah’s  experiment  leads  to  some  of  the 
romantic  incidents  which  not  only  give 
life  and  color  to  the  story,  but  bring 
out  all  that  is  most  distinctive  and 
characteristic  in  its  dramatis  personce. 
The  villainy  of  Judge  Pyncheon  and 
his  terrible  death  have  in  them  a  kind 
of  .iEschylean  fatality;  but  the  author 
carefully  avoids  all  “blood-curdling” 
details,  so  that  the  tragic  horror  of  the 


denouement  is,  in  every  way,  the  oppo¬ 
site  of  melodrama. 

Carlyle,  in  his  somewhat  ungenerous 
estimate  of  Scott’s  novels,  has  de¬ 
scribed  them  as  “costume  novels.”  Of 
course,  this  is  not  a  fair  criticism  of 
Scott  The  Waverley  Novels  have  en¬ 
joyed  a  long-continued  popularity  be¬ 
cause  of  their  really  great  merits  as 
works  of  fiction.  But  it  must  be  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  Scott  was  too  much 
concerned  about  externals,  and  did  not 
always  devote  sufficient  attention  to 
the  study  of  character.  This  could  not 
be  said  of  Hawthorne.  It  is  easy  to 
conceive  how  differently  he  would  have 
dealt  with  the  subject  which  Scott  has, 
after  his  own  fashion,  so  strikingly 
treated  in  “Ivanhoe.”  We  should  have 
had  very  few  tournaments— possibly, 
we  might  have  had  no  description  of  a 
tournament.  We  should,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  learned  a  great  deal  more 
as  to  the  spiritual  history  of  both  Ivan¬ 
hoe  and  Rebecca.  We  should  have  been 
more  deeply  interested  in  the  unre¬ 
strained  brutality  of  Reginald  Front- 
de-Boeuf’s  spirit  than  in  the  bare  record 
of  his  crimes.  A  more  lurid  light 
might  have  been  cast  on  the  mysteri¬ 
ous  death  of  the  Templar,  Bois-Guil- 
bert,  who,  according  to  Scott,  after  a 
fall  from  his  horse,  died  a  victim  to  the 
violence  of  his  own  contending  pas¬ 
sions.  In  short  we  should  have  had 
none  of  the  Wardour-street  element  in 
“Ivanhoe”  if  it  had  been  written  by 
Hawthorne. 

But  Scott  was  not  Hawthorne.  He 
was  greater  in  narrative  power,  far 
inferior  in  penetrative  insight  To  his 
ardent  admirers  Sir  Walter  will  al¬ 
ways  be  the  “Wizard  of  the  North,” 
and  his  glamor  will  be  unfading.  To 
those  whom  his  magic  cannot  charm, 
many— if  not  most— of  his  historical 
portraits  will  seem  little  better  than 
“plaster  of  Paris,”  to  use  Mr.  Leslie 
Stephen’s  somewhat  disrespectful  but 
not  unfelicltous  phrase. 
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The  t300k  which  has  gained  for  Haw¬ 
thorne  the  widest  fame  is  “The  Scarlet 
Letter.”  He  did  not  himself  regard  it 
as  the  work  that  embodied  his  highest 
conceptions  as  a  literary  artist;  but  it 
la  certainly  a  masterpiece  of  its  kind. 
In  the  Reverend  Arthur  Dimmesdalewe 
have  a  study  in  “morbid  anatomy” 
which  impresses  us  as  too  cruel,  too 
uncompromising.  The  woman,  Hester 
Prynne,  is  a  heroine  as  great  as  Magda¬ 
len.  Her  moral  martyrdom  raises  the 
story  to  the  highest  level  of  tragedy. 
Even  George  Eliot  has  never  presented 
to  us  the  heroic  possibilities  of  a  wom¬ 
an’s  nature  so  vividly  or  thoroughly  as 
Hawthorne  has  in  “The  Scarlet  Let¬ 
ter.”  The  book,  however,  has  artistic 
defects.  Its  “symbolism,”  on  which  Mr. 
Henry  .Tames  has  laid  so  much  stress, 
gives  the  story  here  and  there  a  curious 
aspect  of  unreality.  The  witch-element, 
too,  is  a  mistake.  It  might,  further¬ 
more  be  urged  that  old  Roger  Chilling- 
ley  is  an  attempt  to  personify  the  Prince 
of  Darkness  in  human  form.  But, 
when  criticism  has  done  its  worst, 
“The  Scarlet  Letter”  remains  the  great¬ 
est  work  of  its  kind  in  the  English 
language.  As  an  example  of  Haw¬ 
thorne’s  unapproachable  greatness  in 
the  finest  passages  of  this  extraordi¬ 
nary  book,  take  the  scene  of  the  Min¬ 
ister’s  confession:— 

Partly  supported  by  Hester  Prynne, 
and  holding  one  hand  of  little  Pearl’s, 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Dimmesdale  turned 
to  the  dignified  and  venerable  rulers; 
to  the  holy  ministers  who  were  his 
brethren;  to  the  people,  whose  great 
heart  was  thoroughly  appalled,  yet 
overflowing  with  tearful  sympathy, 
and,  as  knowing  that  some  deep  life- 
matter— which,  if  full  of  sin,  was  full 
of  anguish  and  repentance  likewise— 
was  now  to  be  laid  open  to  them.  The 
sun,  but  little  past  its  meridian,  shone 
down  upon  the  clergyman,  and  gave  a 
distinctness  to  his  figure  as  he  stood 
out  from  all  the  earth  to  put  his  plea  of 
guilty  at  the  Bar  of  Eternal  Justice. 


“People  of  New  England,”  cried  he, 
with  a  voice  that  rose  ever  high,  sol¬ 
emn  and  majestic,  yet  had  always  a 
tremor  through  It,  and  sometimes  a 
shriek  struggling  up  out  of  a  fathom¬ 
less  depth  of  remorse  and  woe,  “Ye 
that  have  loved  me— ye  that  have 
deemed  me  holy!  Behold  me  here,  the 
one  sinner  in  the  world!  At  last!  At 
last!  I  stand  upon  the  spot  where 
seven  years  since,  I  should  have  stood, 
here  with  this  woman,  whose  arm 
more  than  the  little  strength  where¬ 
with  I  have  crept  hitherward,  sustains 
me,  at  this  dreadful  moment,  from 
grovelling  down  upon  my  face!  Lo, 
the  scarlet  letter  which  Hester  wears! 
Ye  have  all  shuddered  at  It!  Wherever 
her  walk  hath  been,  wherever,  so  mis¬ 
erably  burdened,  she  may  have  hoped 
to  find  repose,  it  has  cast  a  lurid  gleam 
of  awe,  and  horrible  repugnance  round¬ 
about  her.  But  there  stood  one  in  the 
midst  of  you  at  whose  hand  of  sin  and 
infamy  ye  have  not  shuddered!” 

The  dramatic  power  of  the  scene  is 
only  equalled  by  what  one  might  call 
its  spiritual  realism.  How  terrible  is 
the  unveiling  of  a  soul!  and  how  mar¬ 
vellous  is  the  gift  of  the  artist  who 
can  thus  uplift  the  veil!  Many  writers 
have,  since  Hawthorne’s  death,  vainly 
endeavored,  by  borrowing  the  confes¬ 
sion-scene  in  “The  Scarlet  Letter,”  to 
adapt  it  to  other  circumstances,  but 
what  a  failure  such  efforts  have 
proved!  The  imitators  of  Hawthorne 
have  not  the  art  of  creating  an  atmos¬ 
phere  in  which  their  phantoms  could 
live. 

“The  Blithedale  Romance,”  though  it 
possesses  a  deep  Interest  as  a  tolerably 
faithful  account  of  the  Brook  Farm  ex¬ 
periment,  can  scarcely  be  described  as 
an  entirely  successful  work  of  fiction. 
But  the  character  of  Zenobla  will  al¬ 
ways  fascinate  the  student  of  female 
psychology.  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy  has 
never  portrayed  a  more  charming,  a 
more  wayward,  a  more  elusive,  or  a 
more  Inscrutable  type  of  womanhood. 
The  scene  in  which  the  body  of  Zenobla 
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is  discovered  in  the  river,  with  her 
knees  stiii  bent  in  the  attitude  of 
prayer,  and  with  a  look  of  proud  de¬ 
fiance  in  her  eyes,  is  one  which  clearly 
proves  that  Hawthorne  was  a  consum¬ 
mate  artist 

If  we  were  mereiy  discussing  the 
question  of  style,  it  would  be  no  ex¬ 
aggeration  to  say  that  Hawthorne  has 
never  written  anything  more  beautifui 
than  the  description  of  the  oid  man  and 
the  chiid  in  “The  Doiiiver  Romance.” 
The  work,  though  a  fragment,  bears 
the  stamp  of  genius.  At  the  time  when 
Hawthorne  was  writing  it  he  was  suf¬ 
fering  not  oniy  from  iliness  but  from 
anxiety  as  to  pecuniary  affairs.  He 
had  previously  written  about  his  pro¬ 
jected  work  in  this  characteristic  fash¬ 
ion:— 

There  is  something  preternatural  in 
my  reluctance  to  begin.  I  linger  at  the 
threshold  and  have  a  perception 
of  very  disagreeable  phantasms  to  be 
encountered  as  I  enter.  I  wish  God 
had  given  me  the  faculty  of  writing  a 
sunshiny  book. 

It  would  not,  indeed,  have  been  “a  sun¬ 
shiny  book”  if  Hawthorne  had  lived  to 
complete  it.  A  book  written  by  a  man 
in  the  “Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death” 
can  scarcely  be  expected  to  be  mirthful 
or  light  in  tone;  and  yet  there  is  in 
what  remains  of  “The  Doiiiver  Ro¬ 
mance”  a  certain  calm  serenity  and 
even  humor,  which,  curiously  enough, 
always  formed  a  portion  of  Haw¬ 
thorne’s  genius,  despite  his  sense  of 
the  tragic  Importance  of  life.  Dike 
Mr.  Henley,  he  did  not  shrink  from  the 
“Horror  of  the  Shade,”  but,  unlike  this 
modern  poetic  apostle  of  the  doctrine 
of  “No  Surrender,”  he  realized  too 
keenly  the  sad  destiny  of  man  to  boast 
that  he,  or  any  other  fallible  mortal, 
was  “master  of  his  fate,”  Whether 
the  gossamer  materials  out  of  which 
Hawthorne  Intended  to  construct  the 
story  would  have  weakened  its  force 


as  a  finished  work  of  fiction  might  be 
an  interesting  question  for  those  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  mere  art  of  manufac¬ 
turing  stories.  But  we  cannot  Judge 
Hawthorne  by  this  standard.  Certain¬ 
ly  in  “Septimius  Felton,  or  the  Elixir  of 
Life,”  the  theme  is  also  too  fanciful, 
too  ethereal  perhaps,  for  successful 
treatment. 

In  “Transformation”  Hawthorne 
gives  us  of  his  best.  It  has  been  said 
by  a  celebrated  English  novelist  that 
in  grandeur  of  design  it  was  the  great¬ 
est  work  of  fiction  ever  written,  but 
that  the  author  had  failed  to  execute 
his  plan  effectively.  Some  of  the  best 
passages  in  “Transformation”  could 
certainly  not  be  excelled.  Balzac  has 
never  written  anything  finer  than  these 
passages.  Hawthorne,  however,  by 
his  fastidious  contempt  for  mere  dra¬ 
matic  situations,  cramped  his  story; 
and  “Transformation,”  which  might 
have  been  his  greatest  work,  inevitably 
creates  on  our  minds  the  same  impres¬ 
sion  as  if  it  had  been  a  mutilated  piece 
of  beautiful  sculpture. 

Of  the  short  stories  of  this  unique 
writer  it  would  be  hard  to  speak  too 
highly.  Some  of  them  are,  perhaps, 
more  truly  representative  of  his  pecu¬ 
liar  genius  than  his  more  elaborate 
works.  For  Instance,  “The  Birth-mark” 
and  “The  Great  Stone  Face”  have 
more  spiritual  significance  than  any 
other  stories  of  the  same  length. 

In  one  of  the  “Notes,”  which  give 
such  an  astonishing  glimpse  at  the 
mental  mechanism  of  the  author,  Haw¬ 
thorne  says  he  would  like  to  write  a 
story  about  nothing.  Curiously  enough, 
Flaubert  says  much  the  same  thing  in 
one  of  his  letters.  To  the  novel-manu¬ 
facturer  of  to-day  the  idea  may  seem 
grotesque;  but  in  reality  genius  has 
little  need  of  incidents  to  produce  im¬ 
mortal  works.  It  is  not  the  situations 
in  “Hamlet”  but  the  revelations  of 
Hamlet’s  struggles  that  Interest  us 
most  Hawthorne,  the  greatest  Amerl- 
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can  prose  writer,  stands  alone  as  the  for  refreshment  and  peace.  His  works 
analyst  of  the  soul.  His  stern  Purl-  have  a  cloistral  calm  which  has  noth- 
tanism  has  compelled  him  to  strip  off  ing  in  common  with  the  mad  rush  of 
the  stage  accessories  of  life,  and  to  modern  life.  It  is  strange  that  a  coun¬ 
lay  bare  the  maladies  and  the  convul-  try  where  progress  has  almost  made 
sions  which  are  the  real  sources  of  “the  individual  wither”  should  have 
human  misery.  He  is  in  literature  given  birth  to  such  a  man.  But  Amerl- 
what  Spinoza  is  in  philosophy— a  fear-  ca  needed  a  Hawthorne.  His  writings 
less  pursuer  of  truth.  Those  who  are  are  the  best  corrective  of  her  restless 
weary  of  books  of  adventure  and  of  pursuit  of  material  success, 
sensationalism  may  turn  to  Hawthorne  P.  Hannigan. 

LItamtvi*. 


SOME  OF  MY  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  CARDINAL  NEWMAN. 

BT  SIB  BOWLAND  BLBHBBBHAS8ETT,  BABT. 

I  have  often  been  asked  by  friends  sorts  of  considerations  to  confine  these 
interested  in  the  Intellectual  life  of  observations  within  very  narrow  11m- 
England  in  the  nineteenth  century  to  its.  They  may,  nevertheless,  be  of 
set  down  in  writing  my  recollections  some  help  to  those  who  had  not  the 
of  Cardinal  Newman.  I  have  hesltat-  honor  of  knowing  Cardinal  Newman,  in 
ed  to  do  so  for  several  grave  and  assisting  to  realize  what  manner  of 
weighty  reasons.  I  think  I  may  say  man  he  was  in  the  evening  of  his  days, 
that  no  one  who  reached  man’s  estate  What  he  was  in  early  life  we  know 
after  the  second  half  of  the  century  from  the  descriptions  of  Froude,  Moz- 
had  run  a  certain  course,  is  better  ac-  ley»  Matthew  Arnold,  Mr.  Gladstone 
quainted  than  I  am  with  many  opin-  and  a  host  of  others.  We  have  all  read 
ions  and  views  held  by  Cardinal  New-  of  the  mystic  halo  which  wrapped  him 
man,  which  there  was  no  necessity  for  round  at  Oxford,  The  late  Sir  George 
him  to  state  publicly,  and  which  in  Hasent  used  to  delight  in  telling  how, 
consequence  have  remained  more  or  when  he  was  there,  the  more  Intellec- 
less  unknown.  This  circumstance  tual  and  promising  of  the  undergradu- 
raakes  it  all  the  more  difficult  for  me  otes  used  to  gaze  at  him  as  he  ap- 
to  write  about  him.  It  has  not  been  peared  in  the  pulpit  of  St  Mary’s  with 
thought  advisable  as  yet  to  publish  awe  as  though  they  perceived  the 
letters  which  he  himself  desired  should  apparition  of  a  saint  and  how  then 
in  due  course  be  given  to  the  world,  they  would  listen  with  rapture  to  a 
It  was  by  his  letters  he  wished  to  be  voice,  wonderful  for  the  sweetness  and 
judged.  If  these  letters  ever  see  the  music  of  its  tone,  filling  the  crowded 
light  I  feel  confident  he  will  appear  a  edifice  with  words  and  thoughts  that 
greater  man,  if  possible,  to  his  own  stirred  old  and  young  alike  in  the  very 
countrymen  than  they  now  hold  him  to  inmost  recesses  of  their  being.  Fronde 
have  been,  and  that  he  will  command  describes  him  at  that  time  as  a  man 
in  the  world  at  large  the  admiration  of  above  the  middle  height,  slight  and 
statesmen,  as  he  does  now  that  of  phi-  spare: 

losopbers  and  theologians.  Pending  jjjg  head  was  large,  bis  face 
the  publication,  however,  of  authentic  remarkably  like  that  of  Julius 
documents,  I  feel  myself  bound  by  all  Casar.  The  forehead,  the  shape 
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of  the  ears  and  nose,  were 
almost  the  same.  The  lines  of  his  mouth 
were  very  peculiar,  I  should  say  ex¬ 
actly  the  same.  I  have  often  thought 
of  the  resemblance,  and  believed  that 
It  extended  to  the  temperament  In 
both  there  was  an  original  force  of 
character  which  refused  to  be  moulded 
by  circumstances,  which  was  to  make 
its  own  way  and  become  a  power  in 
the  world,  a  clearness  of  intellectual 
perception,  a  disdain  for  conventional¬ 
ities,  a  temper  imperious  and  wilful, 
but  along  with  it  a  most  attaching  gen¬ 
tleness,  sweetness,  singleness  of  heart 
and  purpose.  Both  were  formed  by 
nature  to  command  others,  both  had 
the  faculty  of  attracting  to  themselves 
the  passionate  devotion  of  their  friends 
and  followers,  and  in  both  cases,  too, 
perhaps  the  devotion  was  rather  due 
to  the  personal  ascendancy  of  the  lead¬ 
er  than  to  the  cause  he  represented. 

This  is  a  description  of  Newman  as 
he  was  towards  the  end  of  the  thirties 
of  the  last  century.  When  I  first  knew 
him,  some  five  and  twenty  years  after¬ 
wards,  in  18(>0,  he  had  a  slight  bend, 
and  seemed  to  me  to  look  older  than 
he  really  was.  Indeed  he  wrote  at 
that  time  to  a  friend  of  his.  Dr.  Mori- 
arty,  the  Bishop  of  Kerry,  a  letter, 
which  I  saw  afterwards,  to  tell  the 
Bishop  that  he  had  seen  me,  and  then 
he  added  about  himself  that  he  was 
growing  old  sensibly,  but  that  his  mind 
was  still  his  own.  He  was,  however, 
very  rapid  in  his  movements,  still  a 
great  pedestrian,  and  he  talked  inces¬ 
santly  while  walking.  I  remember 
what  impressed  me  in  his  personal  ap¬ 
pearance  was  the  massive  and  power¬ 
ful  head  of  which  Froude  speaks,  and, 
perhaps,  still  more  the  large  and  lumi¬ 
nous  eyes,  which  seemed  to  pierce 
through  the  veil  of  this  world  into  the 
illimitable  beyond. 

The  first  time  I  saw  Cardinal  New¬ 
man  was  on  a  day  in  February,  1860, 
Just  before  his  fifty-ninth  birthday.  I 
took  him  a  letter  from  Dr.  Bloxam  of 
Magdalen,  who  had  been  a  friend  of 


his  in  Tractariau  days,  but  who,  I 
must  say,  always  seemed  to  me  to 
bear  a  very  suspicious  likeness  to  the 
figure  of  Bateman  in  “Loss  and  Gain.” 
And  here  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to 
illustrate  from  that  book  Newman’s 
attitude  to  sentimental  religion.  One 
day  Bateman  asks  bis  acquaintance, 
Sheffield,  to  come  and  look  at  a  new 
chapel,  which  was  to  be  dedicated  to 
the  Royal  Martyr,  for  “why  should  we- 
not  have  our  St.  Charles  as  well  as  the 
Romanists?”  and  he  goes  on  to  Insist 
that  “it  will  be  quite  sweet  to  hear  the 
Vesper-bell  tolling  over  the  sullen 
moor  every  evening  in  all  weathers  and 
amid  all  changes  and  chances  of  this 
mortal  life.”  Sbeflield  prosaically  asks 
what  congregation  may  be  expected. 
Bateman  tells  him  that  is  a  low  view, 
and  that  whether  there  is  a  congre¬ 
gation  or  not  the  bell  will  be  a  memen¬ 
to  far  and  near.  Then  Sheffield,  who 
represents  Newman,  insists  that  in  that 
case  the  use  of  the  chapel  will  be  not 
for  those  that  come,  but  for  those  that 
stay  away.  “The  congregation  is  out¬ 
side,  not  inside;  it’s  an  outside  concern. 
I  once  saw  a  tall  church-tower — so  it 
appeared  from  the  road;  but  on  the 
sides  you  saw  it  was  but  a  thin  wall, 
made  to  look  like  a  tower,  In  order  to 
give  the  church  an  Imposing  effect.  Do 
run  up  a  bit  of  a  wall  and  put  the  bell 
in  it.” 

I  also  carried  at  the  same  time  a 
message  to  Newman  from  Dean  Stan¬ 
ley,  who  was  then  a  Canon  of  Christ¬ 
church,  and  Regius  Professor  of  Eccle¬ 
siastical  History.  Stanley  had  a  short 
time  before  preached  a  sermon  at  St. 
Mary’s  which  had  pleased  Newman, 
and  he  was  delighted  to  receive  the 
message  I  brought  And  perhaps  it 
may  interest  the  readers  of  this  article 
to  know  that,  notwithstanding  his  wide 
and  fundamental  differences  with  Dean 
Stanley,  Newman  entertained  always 
the  strongest  feelings  of  personal  re¬ 
gard  for  that  brilliant  and  charming 
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uian,  and  was  most  interested  in  all 
concerning  him.  From  the  time  1  first 
knew  Staniey  at  Oxford  till  the  hour 
of  his  lamented  death,  I  had  the  pleas¬ 
ure  and  privilege  of  his  intimate  ac¬ 
quaintance.  Newman  knew  this,  and 
1  never  went  to  rtirmingham  that  he 
did  not  ask  affectionately  after  Stanley 
and  send  him  some  message.  I  beiieve 
I  was  instrumental  in  bringing  them 
again,  after  years  of  separation,  into' 
direct  personal  Intercourse  some  few 
years  before  Dean  Stanley  disappeared 
from  the  scene. 

When  I  first  arrived. at  the  Oratory, 

I  was  shown  Into  a  small  parlor  very 
barely  furnished,  in  which  one  solitary 
print  was  hanging  on  the  wall.  It 
was  a  picture  of  Oxford,  and  round 
the  frame  was  carved  the  verse  from 
the  thirtj’-seventh  chapter  of  the  proph¬ 
et  Ezekiel:  “Fill  hominis,  putasne  vl- 
vent  ossa  ista?  Et  dixl:  Domine  Deus, 
tu  nostl.” 

I  had  heard  of  this  picture  at  Oxford 
and  of  the  legend  round  it.  I  was 
looking  at  it  when  the  door  opened  and 
Newman  entered.  Almost  the  very  first 
words  he  sfild  to  me  were  these:  “You 
are  looking  at  that  picture,  I  see.  It 
w’as  given  me  by  a  friend,  but  I  dis¬ 
like  the  Inscription  round  it  very  much. 
It  is  singularly  unhappy  to  suggest  a 
comparison  between  the  colleges  at  Ox¬ 
ford  and  the  dry  bones  In  the  valley 
of  the  prophet’s  vision.”  These  words 
are  still  ringing  in  my  ears.  They 
were  almost  the  first  I  ever  heard  ut¬ 
tered  by  that  wonderful  voice.  New¬ 
man’s  affection  for  Oxford  was  one  of 
his  most  marked  characteristics.  In 
a  note  which  I  have  seen,  he  describes 
a  picture  of  Trinity  which  was  so 
placed  in  his  bedroom  that  his  eyes 
fell  upon  it  the  first  thing  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  he  adds  that  he  loved  to  look 
at  it. 

Nothing  in  later  life  gave  him  so 
much  pleasure  as  the  honorary  fellow¬ 
ship  conferred  upon  him  by  that  col¬ 


lege  of  his  undergraduate  days,  to 
which  he  alludes  in  such  touching  lan¬ 
guage  in  the  “Apologia.”  When  New¬ 
man  went  to  Oxford,  after  he  was  a 
Cardinal,  his  old  tutor,  the  Rev.  Thom¬ 
as  Short,  was  still  alive.  Short  must 
have  been  about  ninety,  if  not  over.  He 
was  blind,  but  he  determined  to  go  op 
to  Trinity  to  grasp  the  hand  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  his  pupils.  When 
the  two  met  they  were  both  much 
moved.  “Well,  Newman,”  said  the  old 
man,  “I  am  perhaps  the  person  of  all 
others  who  has  had  the  most  infiuence 
on  your  life.”  “Yes,  indeed,”  was  the 
reply  of  the  great  Cardinal.  “I  remem¬ 
ber  well  when  I  was  going  in  for  the 
Oriel  Fellowship,  I  felt  very  unwell 
and  dispirited;  I  went  into  your  rooms 
while  you  were  dining  alone  and  told 
you  I  intended  to  give  up  the  contest; 
it  was  your  strong  remonstrances  that 
prevented  me  from  doing  so.”  New¬ 
man,  as  we  know,  went  in  and  won, 
and  the  winning  of  that  Fellowship 
determined  his  whole  subsequent  ca¬ 
reer. 

I  remember  distinctly  getting  at  once 
the  impression  from  my  very  first  con¬ 
versation  with  Newman  that  the  opin¬ 
ion  then  very  commonly  held  as  to  his 
position  to  the  Intellect  of  the  modem 
world  was  quite  erroneous,  and  I  was 
confirmed  in  this  view  some  little  time 
afterwards.  He  spoke  to  me  about 
Mr.  Darwin’s  “Origin  of  Species.”  I 
saw  clearly  from  the  tone  of  his  ob¬ 
servations  that  both  Roman  Catholics 
and  Anglicans  were  equally  wrong  in 
their  views  of  his  attitude  to  free  sci¬ 
entific  inquiry.  Nothing  could  be  more 
mistaken  than  to  imagine  that  he 
looked  at  It  askance,  or  felt  any  alarm 
whatever  as  to  its  ultimate  effects  on 
Christian  faith.  That  was  certalnlji 
not  perceived  by  the  world  at  large  in 
ISfiO.  Even  men  who  knew  him  fairly 
well  were  quite  mistaken  about  him. 
They  imagined  he  closed  his  mind  to 
the  teachings  of  science  and  that  hs 
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clung  tx)  the  Church  of  Rome  out  of 
fear  of  free  inquiry.  I  am  afraid  that 
even  at  the  present  moment  there  are 
some  who  ought  to  know  better  who 
still  misunderstand  him  in  this  respect. 
They  mistake  the  critical  faculty  which 
made  it  impossible  for  him  to  accept  as 
gospel  scientidc  propositions  which 
may  be  true  but  are  still  unproven  for 
a  cowardly  and  untruthful  state  of 
mind  which  must  culminate  in  hope¬ 
less  obscurantism. 

There  are  very  few  in  England  who 
realized  more  thoroughly  the  far-reach¬ 
ing  consequences  of  Mr.  Darwin’s  great 
book.  Newman  had  been  familiar  with 
the  idea  of  evolution  for  many  years. 
Mr.  Hutton  has  pointed  out  how  the 
“Essay  on  Development”  anticipated 
Darwin,  and  a  writer  in  the  “Edin¬ 
burgh  Review”  of  July  this  year  on 
“The  Time-spirit  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century”  shows  how  in  this  work 
Newman  uses  the  very  words  of  bi¬ 
ology,  and  how,  as  regards  the  actual 
tests  of  true  development  in  ideas  to¬ 
wards  self-realization,  Newman’s 
phraseology  is  almost  Identical  with 
that  of  Hegel,  whose  writings,  I  may 
add,  Newman  had  never  read.  I  re¬ 
member  a  striking  story  which  I  heard 
from  the  late  Dr.  Sullivan,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Queen’s  College  in  Cork.  In 
the  year  18.07  Newman  asked  Sullivan 
to  take  a  walk  with  him  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  Dublin.  When  they  started 
Newman  began  to  ask  certain  ques¬ 
tions  of  a  very  searching  character  as 
regards  chemical  science  and  investi¬ 
gation.  Sullivan  was  soon  absorbed 
in  observing  a  man  of  genius  dealing 
with  a  subject  which  was  quite  un¬ 
familiar  to  him.  They  walked  the 
whole  day,  and  In  the  evening  found 
themselves  on  Kllllney  Hill,  where  they 
sat  down  to  enjoy  the  sight  of  a  splendid 
sunset.  Suddenly  Newman  turned  to 
Sullivan  and  said.  “I  wonder  whether 
the  tests  I  have  applied  to  theological 
development  would  hold' water  if  they 


were  applied  in  the  physiological  or¬ 
der.”  This  was  two  years  before  the 
appearance  of  Darwin’s  book. 

But  it  was  not  only  as  regards  sci¬ 
ence  that  Newman  was  critical  in  ac¬ 
cepting  commonly  received  doctrine. 
Although,  or  perhaps  because,  he  ac¬ 
cepted  with  his  whole  heart  and  soul 
the  guidance  of  the  Church,  he  was 
always  on  guard  against  hasty  and  in¬ 
adequate  collation  of  her  authoritative 
definitions.  And  this  mental  attitude 
always  annoyed  eager  and  impatient 
minds,  both  among  religious  people  and 
those  who  reject  revelation.  It  was 
the  dominating  cause  of  the  unpopu¬ 
larity  of  Newman  with  Ultramontanes 
and  of  the  suspicion  with  which  he 
was  regarded  by  many  individuals  in 
very  high  places  in  the  Church  of 
Rome.  Persons  who  cut  their  way  to 
what  they  call  “truth”  by  rough  and 
ready  processes  will  always  be  annoyed 
when  they  come  across  an  intellect  like 
that  of  Newman  or  Pascal.  The  great 
subtlety  of  Newman’s  Intellect  neces¬ 
sarily  seemed  to  simple,  common¬ 
place  and  untutored  minds  as  having 
upon  It  the  note  of  Indirectness.  There 
is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  way 
Newman  looked  at  human  life  and  phe¬ 
nomena  of  the  universe  in  the  “Apo¬ 
logia,”  in  a  passage  where  he  contrasts 
the  indissoluble  connection  between  be¬ 
lief  in  self  and  belief  in  God  with  the 
mystery  of  the  world  as  It  actually  pre¬ 
sents  Itself  to  us:— 

The  tokens,  so  faint  and  broken,  of  a 
superintending  design,  the  blind  evolu¬ 
tion  of  what  turn  out  to  be  great  pow¬ 
ers  or  truths,  the  progress  of  things  as 
if  from  unreasoning  elements,  not  to¬ 
wards  final  causes,  the  greatness  and 
littleness  of  man.  his  far-reaching  alms, 
his  short  duration,  the  curtain  hung 
over  his  futurity,  the  disappointment 
of  life,  the  defeat  of  good,  the 
success  of  evil,  the  physical  pain, 
mental  anguish,  the  prevalence  and  in¬ 
tensity  of  sin,  the  pervading  idolatries, 
the  corruptions,  the  dreary,  hopeless 
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irreligioD,  that  condition  of  the  whole 
race,  so  fearfully  yet  exactly  described 
in  the  Apostle’s  words,  “having  no 
hope,  and  without  God  In  the  world,” 
all  this  is  a  vision  to  dizzy  and  appal; 
and  inflicts  upon  the  mind  the  sense 
of  a  profound  mystery,  which  Is  ab¬ 
solutely  beyond  human  solution. 

) 

Mr.  Hutton,  speaking  of  this  passage, 
points  out  that  the  mind,  which  could 
grasp  with  such  power  the  paradox  of 
human  life  in  its  connection  with  di¬ 
vine  revelation,  must  have  appeared  to 
many  unnatural  and  wanting  in 
straightforwardness.  That  impression 
was  sure  to  be  made  on  any  man  who 
couid  not  understand  a  nature  so  wide 
and  sensitive  to  every  kind  of  deiicate 
attraction  and  repuision  as  that  of  Car- 
dinai  Newman.  “The  simplicity  of  minds 
such  as  Newman’s,”  says  Mr.  Hutton, 
“profound  as  it  is,  wiil  seem  anything 
but  simplicity,  will  seem  complexity, 
to  other  men,  while  the  anxious  fore¬ 
cast  of  it  will  seem  artlflclal.” 

So  dark  a  forethought  rolled  about  his 
brain. 

As  on  a  dull  day  in  an  Ocean  cave. 
The  blind  wave  feeling  round  his  long 
sea-ball 
In  silence. 

From  the  first  moment  I  saw  C.ir- 
dlnal  Newman,  I  experienced  the  in¬ 
explicable  fascination  which  all  men, 
high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  intellec¬ 
tual  or  otherwise,  frft  in  his  presence. 
It  is  hard  to  deflne  the  secret  of  his 
spell.  It  consisted  partly  in  the 
bright,  original,  startling  way  in  which 
he  touched  into  life  old  truths,  moral, 
religious  or  political.  Then  there  was 
the  extraordinary  attraction  of  voice 
and  manner.  We  know  how  he  im¬ 
pressed  Dr.  Arnold,  one  of  the  most 
powerful  of  his  adversaries,  who,  after 
spending  an  evening  with  him  at  Oriel, 
paid  such  a  tribute  to  his  power  of  fas¬ 
cination  that  he  told  Stanley  “It  would 
not  do  to  meet  him  often!”  But  his 


influence  over  rough  and  even  brutal 
men  was  not  less  great  than  over  the 
most  educated  and  reflned.  I  mys^f 
saw  many  indications  of  this  when 
walking  out  with  Newman  through 
rough  quarters  in  Birmingham  and  the 
neighborhood,  during  some  of  my  visits 
to  him.  Bnt  I  can  give  two  very 
striking  Illustrations  of  this  power 
which  I  have  from  most  trustworthy 
witnesses.  The  late  Father  Lockhart 
told  me,  indeed  I  think  he  has  since 
published  the  story,  that  when  he  was 
at  Oxford  and  an  undergraduate,  there 
was  one  November  a  “Town  and  Gown” 
riot  of  more  than  ordinary  dimensions. 
I/>ckhart  was  in  the  High  when  sud¬ 
denly  be  saw  Newman,  who  was  then 
I’roctor,  appear  upon  the  scene.  Prom¬ 
inent  amongst  the  “Town”  was  a  huge 
butcher,  who  had  in  his  band  a  for¬ 
midable  club  and  was  going  straight 
up  to  Newman  shouting  and  blasphem¬ 
ing,  and  with  the  evident  intention  of 
doing  mischief. 

Ix>ckhart,  who  must  have  been  then 
an  exceptionally  athletic  and  powerful 
young  man,  ran  forward  to  protect 
Newman.  The  latter  stood  quietly  till 
the  man  came  near  him;  then,  looking 
flxedly  at  bis  threatening  antagonist, 
simply  said,  “You  really  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  yourself  to  use  such  lan¬ 
guage,  and  to  menace  me  In  this  way. 
Don’t  you  think  you  had  better  go 
home?”  The  man  slunk  away 
abashed. 

Another  instance  of  Newman’s  poww 
over  such  persons,  and  mentioned  by 
Mozley  In  bis  “Reminiscences  of 
Oriel,”  was  also  told  me  by  the  late  Mr. 
Walter.  Newman,  when  he  was  a 
very  young  man,  riding  or  walking 
one  day  on  a  country  road,  observed  a 
wagoner  sitting  on  the  shaft  of  a  loaded 
wagon  going  down  hilL  The  man 
lost  his  balance,  fell  to  the  ground,  the 
wagon  passed  over  him  and  he  was 
crushed  to  death.  Newman  made  a 
resolution  there  and  then  that  be  would 
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never  pass  a  man  riding  on  the  shaft  ard  began  by  saying  that  the  politi- 
of  a  ioaded  wagon  without  remon-  cal  situation  in  Europe  was  extremely 
strance.  Years  afterwards  he  was  walk-  unsettled,  and  likely  to  become  more 
ing  with  a  friend  on  a  road  in  the  neigh-  so,  that  Hungary  was  on  the  eve  of 
borhood  of  Oxford;  he  suddenly  left  revolution,  that  Poland  was  in  a  flame, 
the  path  where  they  were  walking,  and  and  that  the  greatest  anxiety  was  felt 
moving  quickly  into  the  middle  of  the  in  high  quarters  in  London  as  to  future 
road,  went  toward  a  heavily  loaded  and  immediate  developments  in  Italy, 
wagon  drawn  by  four  horses,  and  Newman  broke  in  by  saying,  “Oh,  yes, 
seized  the  leaders  by  the  heads.  The  it  is  all  very  dreadful  to  be  sure.  And 
driver,  who  was  sitting  on  a  shaft,  got  then  there’s  China,  and  then  there’s 
into  a  furious  rage,  and.  Jumping  down.  New  ZealandT’  Lord  Edward  Howard 
went  for  Newman  with  his  whip.  New-  told  me  a  day  or  two  afterwards  the 
man,  without  showing  the  slightest  story  of  this  mission,  at  which  no  one 
flurry,  simply  looked  at  him  and  said,  was  more  intensely  amused  than  he 
“I  only  wanted  you  to  get  off  the  shaft,  was  himself.  A  short  time  after  this 
It  is  very  dangerous  to  ride  like  that,  a  high  dignitary  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
I  once  saw  a  man  killed  in  that  way;  went  to  Newman  to  try  and  get  his 
besides  I  see  you  have  been  drinking  views  as  to  the  line  taken  by  the 
too  much,  and  it  would  be  much  better  “Home  and  Foreign  Review’’  of  which 
for  you  to  walk.”  The  man  quietly  Lord  Acton  was  the  editor.  Newman 
submitted  without  any  remonstrance,  listened  for  some  time  to  the  distln- 
even  the  slightest  guished  ecclesiastic,  and  then  said  with 

Newman  was  the  kindest  and  most  the  greatest  gravity,  “Acton  is  on  the 
considerate  of  men,  and  also  the  most  sunny  side  of  thirty.” 
outspoken  to  anj*  one  who  went  to  him  The  views  of  Newman  as  regards  the 
in  mental  trouble  or  perplexity.  But  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  Roman 
he  was  reserve  itself  to  a  person  who  Pontiff  and  his  attitude  to  the  Italian 
came  to  see  him  out  of  curiosity  or  to  movement  have  perplexed  many  people, 
discover  his  opinions  on  current  events.  They  will  become  clear  enough,  how- 
Such  visitors  would  sometimes  be  re-  ever,  if  certain  letters  which  he  wrote 
polled  with  great  severity;  at  other  in  the  sixties,  and  which  he  desired 
times  put  off  with  good  humor,  i  re-  should  be  published,  ever  see  the  light 
member  hearing  once  at  a  moment  One  thing  is  certain,  he  took  the  warm- 
wnen  the  question  of  the  tern-  est  interest  in  everything  tending  to 
poral  sovereignty  of  the  Roman  the  welfare  of  Italy.  The  Austrian 
Pontiff  was  acute  and  pressing,  that  domination  in  Lombardy  and  the  Aus- 
the  flrst  Lord  Howard  of  Glossup,  then  trian  influence  over  states  in  the  penin- 
Lord  Edward  Howard,  the  late  Lord  sula,  supposed  to  be  independent,  he 
Emly,  then  Mr.  Monsell,  the  late  Mr.  held  in  abomination.  The  rule  of  Aus- 
More  O’Farrell  and  Lord  Acton,  who  tria  in  the  Lombardo- Venetian  klng- 
was  then  Sir  John  Acton,  went  down  dom  he  once  characterized  to  me  in 
to  Birmingham  to  try  and  discover  tones  of  concentrated  contemptuous 
Newman’s  view  of  the  situation.  .They  bitterness  as  “government  by  the 
were  received  with  great  courtesy,  and  stick.”  The  line  of  Austrian  policy  gen- 
Newman  was  more  than  usually  charm-  erally  as  determined  by  influences  at 
Ing.  After  lunch,  however,  they  began  Vienna  was  hateful  to  him.  One  day, 
to  perceive  that  it  was  time  for  them  to  speaking  to  me  of  Italian  affairs,  he 
make  some  effort  to  discover  what  they  said,  “I  have  always  felt  that  Austria 
had  come  to  And  out  Lord  Edward  How-  was  a  representative  of  the  policy  of 
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wooden  oppression,  and  ever  since  the 
days  of  my  youth  1  have  had  a  strange 
romantic  love  for  Italy.  That  love  has 
lasted  through  my  whole  life  and  is 
now  more  intense  than  ever.” 

1  believe  that  during  his  long  life 
few  men  could  show  a  greater  record 
of  consistency  of  opinion  than  Cardi¬ 
nal  Newman.  Even  in  questions  to 
which  1  do  not  care  now  to  allude,  and 
oil  which  many  consider  that  he  al¬ 
tered  his  mind  completely,  the  change 
is  much  less  than  is  generally  imagined. 
So  it  was,  I  believe,  with  reference  to 
the  temporal  power.  In  the  year  1833 
he  wrote  these  words  from  Italy: — 

Rome  is  a  very  difficult  place  to 
speak  of,  from  the  mixture  of  good  and 
evil  in  it  The  heathen  state  was 
accursed  as  one  of  the  infidel  mon¬ 
sters  of  Daniel’s  visions;  and  the  Chris¬ 
tian  system  there  is  deplorably  corrupt 
—yet  the  dust  of  the  Apostles  lies  there 
and  the  present  clergy  are  their  de¬ 
scendants.  ...  I  am  a  great  believer 
in  the  existence  of  genii  locorum.  Rome 
has  had  one  character  for  2,500  years; 
of  late  centuries  the  Christian  Church 
has  been  the  instrument  by  which  it 
has  acted— it  is  its  slave.  The  day  will 
come  when  the  captive  will  be  set  free; 
but  bow  a  distinction  is  to  be  drawn 
between  two  powers,  spiritual  and 
devilish,  which  are  so  strangely  united, 
is  as  much  beyond  our  imagination  as 
it  was  beyond  the  power  of  the  ser- 
\’nnt8  in  the  parable  to  pull  up  the  tares 
from  the  wheat;  but  that  It  is  incom¬ 
prehensible  is  no  objection  to  the  notion 
of  God’s  doing  it.  Indeed,  the  more  I 
have  seen  of  Rome  the  more  wonderful 
I  have  thought  that  parable,  as  if  it 
had  a  directly  prophetic  character 
which  is  fulfilled  in  the  Papacy. 

Cardinal  Newman  did  no  doubt  adopt 
a  different  tone  in  speaking  of  the  tem¬ 
poral  sovereignty  of  the  Pope  in  18d0, 
but  I  am  convinced  that  the  views  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  passage  I  have  just 
quoted  expressed  his  fundamental  con¬ 
viction  to  his  dying  day.  No  man  of 


his  generation  was  more  firmly  at¬ 
tached  to  the  Holy  See,  or  held  it  in 
greater  veneration.  Rut  it  was  a  dis¬ 
criminating  veneration,  and  although 
not  of  course  a  believer  in  the  Donation 
of  Constantine,  he  entirely  agreed  with 
Dante  as  to  the  baneful  consequences 
of  that  fatal  gift. 

In  the  last  days  of  the  year  1859  the 
“’rimes”  correspondent  in  Paris  an¬ 
nounced  that  a  little  work  was  about 
to  appear  on  the  Italian  question,  by 
the  author  of  a  publication  called  “Na¬ 
poleon  III  et  ritalie,”  which  came  out 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year.  As  this 
work  w'as  written  by  M.  de  la  Gueron- 
ni^re,  and  inspired  by  the  Emperor 
himself,  all  Europe  looked  forward 
with  intense  interest  to  the  coming 
pamphlet,  knowing  that  it  would  ex¬ 
press  the  views  of  the  head  of  what 
was  then  far  the  most  powerful  Gov¬ 
ernment  on  the  Continent,  on  the  press¬ 
ing  question  of  the  hour.  On  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  December  22,  the  “Constltution- 
nel”  announced  with  much  solemnity 
that  the  pamphlet  had  appeared.  That 
afternoon  it  was  to  be  seen  in  the  win¬ 
dows  of  all  the  booksellers  in  Paris 
and  on  the  well-known  stalls  of  the 
Palais  Royal.  It  was  called  “Le  Pape 
et  le  Congrfts.”  It  made  an  Immense 
sensation.  The  “Morning  Post”  did 
not  hesitate  to  name  its  author.  'The 
“Times,”  with  more  reserve,  but  with 
greater  weight  and  accuracy,  descril>ed 
it  as  a  manifesto  of  the  French  Gov¬ 
ernment.  The  numerous  extracts  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  French  press,  and  the 
deferential  tone  of  all  the  oflicial  jour¬ 
nals,  confirmed  the  rumor  that  it  was 
directly  inspired  by  the  Emperor,  and, 
after  a  few  days,  as  there  was  no  offi¬ 
cial  denial,  this  was  assumed  as  cer¬ 
tain.  A  little  time  afterwards  Ville- 
maln  wrote:  “On  a  compart  la  brochure 
A.  ‘I’lmitatlon  de  J^sus-Christ,’  sans 
doute  pour  faire  comprendre  la  gran¬ 
deur  d’une  oeuvre  dont  I’auteur  veut 
imurtant  rester  inconnu.”  The  Bm- 
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peror  did  not  deny  his  responsibility. 
Ix>rd  Ck>wley,  writing  to  Lord  John 
UuBsell  on  Christmas  Day,  1859,  said 
that  the  Emperor  did  not  admit  that  he 
had  actually  written  “Le  Pape  et  le 
Congr6s,”  but  that  he  openly  avowed 
that  he  held  all  the  views  expressed 
In  it. 

No  pamphlet  that  appeared  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  was 
more  widely  read  or  made  so  great  an 
impression  as  this  one.  The  only  writ¬ 
ing  to  be  compared  with  it  as  regards 
the  sensation  Its  appearance  caused 
in  France,  was  the  open  letter  written 
by  the  Due  d’Aumale  to  Prince  Napo- 
16on,  entitled  “Qu’avez-vous  fait  de  la 
l^rance?”  In  Paris  its  contents  were 
devoured  with  the  same  avidity,  and 
the  impression  it  produced  was  as  deep 
as  that  of  the  famous  pamphlet  of  Cha¬ 
teaubriand— “Bonaparte  et  les  Bour¬ 
bons,”  when  In  March,  1814,  he  sound¬ 
ed  the  trumpet  which  raised  the  Bour¬ 
bons  from  the  dead.  The  tone  of  “Le 
Pape  et  le  Congr&s”  was  by  no  means 
what  it  ought  to  have  been  as  regards 
the  Holy  See,  but  It  morally  committed 
the  French  Government  to  guarantees 
for  the  Independence  of  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff  as  well  as  to  the  principle  of 
the  temporal  power.  The  temporal 
l>ower  was  declared  to  be  not  only  de¬ 
sirable  but  absolutely  necessary, 
yet  the  author  urged  that  the 
extent  of  territory  which  the 
Pope  might  rule  over  could  not  be  tak¬ 
en  as  the  measure  of  his  international 
position.  On  the  contrary  he  contend¬ 
ed  that  as  regards  the  dominion  of  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff,  “plus  le  territoire 
sera  petit,  plus  le  souverain  sera 
grand.”  He  urged  that  it  would  be  In 
the  Interests  of  the  Pope,  of  Italy,  of 
the  Powers,  and,  above  all,  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  that  the  temporal  sov¬ 
ereignty  of  the  Father  of  Christendom 
should  be  confined  to  the  city  of  Rome 
and  to  a  small  portion  of  the  adjoining 
country.  The  public  life  of  the  city 


would  be  concentrated  In  the  munici¬ 
pality.  The  Pope  would  remain  a  sov¬ 
ereign,  and  would  be  provided  with  a 
civil  list  to  which  the  Catholic  Powers 
should  generously  contribute.  His 
Holiness  was  to  have  all  his  rights 
and  privileges  guaranteed  by  all  the 
Great  Powers,  Protestant  and  Catho¬ 
lic.  It  was  further  argued  that  the 
position  which  the  Roman  Pontiff 
would  be  placed  In  under  this  plan 
would  protect  him  from  all  the  strong¬ 
est  forces  of  revolution,  because  tliey 
would  have  no  longer  an  interest  in  at¬ 
tacking  him.  This,  In  a  few  words,  Is 
the  theory  of  this  pamphlet.  It  is 
difficult  for  us  now  to  throw  ourselves 
into  the  state  of  mind  of  the  large  num¬ 
ber  of  fervent  and  sensible  Catholics 
who  opposed  its  policy  so  vehemently, 
and  felt  themselves  so  deeply  aggrieved 
by  its  main  contention.  The  tone,  as 
I  have  said,  was  no  doubt  disrespectful 
and  most  irritating,  but  that  should  not 
have  prevented  leaders  of  Catholic 
opinion  from  perceiving  how  the  con¬ 
cessions  made  in  the  pamphlet  would 
have  enabled  them  to  maintain  some 
temporal  power  for  the  Pope,  If  they 
wished  to  do  so,  as  they  no  doubt  sin¬ 
cerely  did. 

“Le  Pape  et  le  Congrfes,”  however, 
was  received  with  a  storm  of  indigna¬ 
tion.  A  couple  of  days  after  It  ap¬ 
peared,  Dupanloup,  the  brilliant  Bishop 
of  Orleans,  published  a  reply,  sparkling 
with  caustic  wit  and  a  model  of  splen¬ 
did  eloquence,  which  showed  clearly 
the  line  that  would  be  taken  by  the 
school  of  French  Catholics  of  which  he 
was  an  illustrious  leader,  and  which. 
In  1860,  guided  intellectual  Catholicism 
everywhere.  The  Ultramontane  party 
were  vehemently  hostile  to  any  trans¬ 
action  with  the  Government  presided 
over  by  Cavour.  This  party  would 
just  as  soon  have  entered  into  negotia¬ 
tions  with  the  sinister  forces  directed 
by  Mazzini.  In  Prance  members  of 
this  party,  which  had  a  short  time  be- 
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fore  compared  Napoleon  III  to  Charle-  When,  in  1870,  I  told  him  that  New- 
magne,  now  mentioned  his  name  in  man  had  expressed  general  agreement 
connection  with  that  of  the  Emperor  with  him  and  was  delighted  with  his 
Julian.  attitude  to  the  Roman  question  both 

Newman  did  not  agree  with  either  of  in  the  Senate  and  In  one  or  two  of  his 
these  parties.  In  1800  he  was  more  pastorals,  I  have  not  often  seen  a  man 
Indifferent,  a  good  deal,  to  the  temporal  more  pleased. 

power  than  any  leading  Catholic  out  Perhaps  1  may  here  mention  a  cir- 
of  Italy.  He  was  less  friendly  to  it  cuiostance  in  the  life  of  Darboy  which 
than  Dolllnger;  but  at  the  same  time  Illustrates  also  Newman’s  view  as  to 
he  disliked  intensely  the  tone,  and  he  what  ought  to  be  the  attitude  of  a 
could  not  at  all  approve  of  many  of  the  Christian  bishop  towards  erring  breth- 
actions  of  those  who  were  engaged  In,  Towards  the  end  of  the  sixties, 

or  in  active  sympathy  with,  the  move-  P6re  Hyacinth,  now  known  as  the 
ment  for  the  reconstruction  of  Italy.  Abb6  Loyson,  who  was  then  a  Car- 
Newman’s  real  views  on  this  subject  melite  monk,  suddenly  left  his  convent, 
differed  hardly  at  all  from  those  of  total  disregard  of  ecclesiastical  law 
Manzonl,  of  the  Abbate  Stellardl,  which  oud  practice,  and  went  into  rebellion 
may  be  found  in  “Storla  Documentata,”  against  the  ecclesiastical  ordinances, 
published  by  Bianchl,*  of  Tosti,  the  This  happened  In  the  diocese  of  Paris, 
learned  Benedictine,  and  of  George  Archbishop  Darboy  remained  silent. 
Darboy,  the  illustrious  Archbishop  of  Several  bishops,  and,  I  believe,  authori- 
Parls.  There  were  very  few  bishops,  ties  from  Rome  urged  him  to  censure 
If  any,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  the  recalcitrant  friar.  One  day,  when 
with  whom  Newman  agreed  so  entirely  M)me  French  bishops  called  on  him  and 
as  regards  the  attitude  of  the  Church,  besought  him  to  do  so,  he  replied, 
not  alone  to  the  Italian  question,  but  ‘*P6re  Hyacinth  must  suffer  greatly  at 
to  modern  society  In  general,  as  Dar-  this  moment.  It  Is  not  my  business  to 
boy.  I  remember  well  the  tone  of  cor-  Inflict  additional  pain  on  a  person  al- 
dlal  sympathy  with  which  he  used  to  ready  in  suffering.”  This  was  a  re¬ 
speak  of  Darboy,  and  the  delight  which  after  Newman’s  own  heart,  and 

he  took  in  reading  the  pastoral  letters  w'hen  he  heard  it  it  strengthened  his 
and  the  speeches  in  the  French  Senate  admiration  for  the  Archbishop  of  Paris, 
of  that  archbishop.  They  never  met.  Qwlte  apart  from  his  agreement  with 
Had  they  done  so  they  would  hardly  Italian  question.  Some 

have  been  able  to  appreciate  each  years  afterwards  a  Roman  Catholic 
other  more  than  they  did.  Newman  priest  left  a  certain  religious  house  in 
could  not  speak  French,  and  Darboy,  London,  and  at  the  same  time  abjured 
though  he  read  English  a  good  deal,  Roman  Catholicism.  He  met  subse- 
could  hardly  have  conversed  in  our  Qoently  a  Roman  Catholic  friend,  and 
tongue.  I  never  heard  him  try  to  do  that  he  looked  upon  his  life 

so.  Newman  was  one  of  the  very  few  community  with  which  he  had 

ecclesiastics  not  Frenchmen  whom  spent  many  years  as  a  dream.  This 
Darboy  knew  anything  about.  He  al-  repeated  to  Newman,  who  simply 

ways  had  an  instinctive  feeling  that  remarked,  “How  very  unhappy  he 
Newman  sympathized  with  him  in  a  must  still  feel.”  I  can  testify  that  I 
position  In  France  which  was  as  isolat-  **ever  heard  Newman  make  any  other 
ed  as  Newman’s  own  in  England.  the  most  kindly  remarks  about  men 

who  had  either  left  the  Roman  Church, 
» BUnehl,  “8tori«  Documentata.”  Till,  208  aeq.  Or  who  were  in  trouble  or  in  dOUbt 
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regarding  their  obligationa  .  of  alle¬ 
giance  to  that  Church,  <x  even  as  to 
whether  they  should  express  conform¬ 
ity  with  the  cardinal  doctrines  of 
Christianity. 

1  am  anxious  to  make  the  views  of 
Newman  on  the  Italian  question  as 
clear  as  I  can,  because  I  think  they 
reveal  statesmanlike  qualities  which, 
as  far  as  1  know,  those  who  have  writ¬ 
ten  about  him,  with  the  single  excep¬ 
tion  of  Dean  Church,  have  failed  to 
l)ercelve.  Newman  differed  entirely 
from  all  the  French  Catholics,  with 
l>erhap8  the  single  exception  of  Lacor- 
daire,  no  matter  whether  they  belonged 
to  the  school  of  which  Itlontalembert 
was  the  most  distinguished  member  or 
whether  thej'  were  partisans  of  M. 
t'^euillot.  The  public  man  he  most 
agreed  with  was  Massimo  d’Azeglio. 
I  remember  well  the  Interest  with 
which  he  followed  the  debate  in  the 
Parliament  in  Turin,  which  opened  on 
November  7,  1864.  He  entirely  agreed 
with  the  remarks  of  the  Marquis  Vis¬ 
conti  Venosta  when  that  illustrious 
man,  who  is  happily  still  with  us,  spoke 
of  the  gradual  move  towards  solution; 
but  the  speech  of  Massimo  d’Azeglio 
in  the  Senate  entirely  expressed  his 
view’s.  “I  cannot  believe,”  said  d’Azeg¬ 
lio,  “that  Catholicism  will  ever  admit 
that  beside  the  Pope  in  the  Vatican 
the  king  should  be  established  on  the 
Capitol.”  D’Azeglio  was  in  favor.  In 
a  sense,  of  Roma  capitate.  That  did 
not  mean  that  he  desired  that  the  seat 
of  the  Italian  Government  should  ever 
be  in  Borne.  The  “Eternal  City,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  him,  should  have  an  excep¬ 
tional  position  in  the  kingdom  of  Italy; 
and  the  Pope  should  be  endowed  with 
certain  rights  and  privileges,  so  that 
his  perfect  freedom  should  be  secured. 
There  was  to  be  no  question  of  any 
change  whatever  in  the  status  of  the 
Papacy,  or  anything  tending  in  the  re¬ 
motest  degree  to  reduce  the  Father  of 
Christendom  to  the  position  of  a  Pri¬ 


mate  of  the  Italian  kingdom.  Rome, 
in  New’inan’s  words,  was  not  to  be 
turned  into  a  “prim,  modern  city.”  The 
very  respect  which  the  Italian  states¬ 
men  would  show  for  the  traditions  and 
feelings  connected  with  Rome  would 
strengthen  them  in  tlieir  work  of  re¬ 
constructing  Italy.  Newman  was  most 
sU’ong  and  definite  in  his  views  that 
the  work  in  which  Italian  statesmen 
w’ere  engaged  w’ould  be  accomplished 
w’lth  greater  ease,  with  more  prospect 
of  long  duration,  with  more  certainty 
of  placing  Italy  in  the  councils  of  the 
nations,  in  the  position  which  those 
w'ho  loved  her  desired  she  should  oc¬ 
cupy,  by  respecting  and  clinging  as 
firmly  as  possible  to  the  local  and 
municipal  traditions  which  are  the 
most  interesting  and  even  glorious 
characteristics  of  her  history.  If  I 
remember  rightly,  these  views  were 
put  forward  tentatively  at  the  time  in 
the  “Weekly  Register,”  which  was 
then  owned  and  edited  by  Mr.  Henry 
Wilberforce,  whose  relations  with 
Newman  were  exceptionally  intimate. 
I  have  heard  it  said  by  those  who  ought 
to  know  that  Cavour  went  a  great  way 
with  them.  Cautil,  the  historian,  as¬ 
sured  me  that  he  never  desired  that 
Rome  should  be  the  seat  of  the  Italian 
Government.  I  have  reason  to  believe 
that  there  are  distinguished  Italians 
still  living,  who  took  part  in  the  Ital¬ 
ian  struggles  of  forty  years  ago,  who 
regret  deeply  that  the  permanent  seat 
of  Italian  Government  was  ever  placed 
in  Rome.  The  relations  between  Italy 
and  the  Church  seem  now  in  an  im¬ 
passe.  This  deplorable  result,  injuri¬ 
ous  both  to  the  Church  and  Italy,  might 
have  been  easily  prevented.  It  is  the 
outcome  of  the  policy  which  will  be 
connected  in  history  with  the  name  of 
Cardinal  Antonelll,  and  which  consist¬ 
ed  in  using  the  powers  at  his  disposal 
to  offer  passive  resistance  to  all  pro¬ 
jects  of  reform  and  to  all  proposals  of 
compromise.  The  inevitable  conse- 
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quence  has  been  to  strengthen  extreme 
parties,  to  the  detriment  of  the  State 
and  the  still  greater  Injury  of  the  spir¬ 
itual  Interests  of  the  nation. 

The  life  Cardinal  Newman  led  at  the 
Oratory  was  extremely  simple.  Up  to 
a  very  advanced  period  of  his  life  he 
rose  at  five  o’clock.  At  seven  he  said 
his  mass;  at  eight  he  breakfasted;  at 
nine  he  invariably  returned  to  his  study, 
where  he  remained  till  two  or  three 
o'clock.  He  always  kept  on  his  table 
the  edition  of  Gibbon  with  the  notes 
of  Guizot  and  Milman,  Dbllinger’s 
“Heidenthum  and  Judenthum,”  almost 
always  the  copy  of  “Athanasius”  which 
had  belonged  to  Bossuet,  and  which 
contained  in  the  margin  notes  in  the 
handwriting  of  the  great  bishop,  the 
“last  of  the  Fathers,”  as  Newman  de¬ 
lighted  to  call  him.  Newman  had  also 
always  near  at  hand  some  Greek  poet 
or  philosopher.  Talking  to  me  one  day 
about  Greek  thinkers,  he  said— and  I 
believe  be  has  mentioned  it  to  others— 
that  he  owed  little  or  nothing  intellec¬ 
tually  to  any  Latin  writer,  with  one 
exception.  That  exception  was,  not 
St.  Augustine,  but  Cicero.  He  always 
maintained  that  he  owed  his  marvel¬ 
lous  style  to  the  persistent  study  of 
Cicero.  This  will  strike,  no  doubt, 
many  people  ns  most  strange.  St. 
Augustine,  one  would  think,  would 
have  appealed  to  Newman;  and  his 
liUtin  was  more  picturesque  than  that 
of  Cicero.  Again,  authorities  say  that 
Newman  wrote  better  English  than 
Cicero  Latin.  Nevertheless,  be  con¬ 
stantly  Insisted  on  his  obligations  to 
the  great  Roman  statesman.  After 
lunch  Newman  took  a  walk  or  went 
to  see  people  with  whom  he  had  busi¬ 
ness.  He  dined  at  six  o’clock,  retired 
to  his  room  soon  after  seven,  and  went 
to  bed  about  ten.  Occasionally  he  used 
to  go  out  for  two  or  three  days  to  a 
small  country-house  some  miles  out  of 
Biimingham,  which  he  had  purchased. 
He  loved  that  little  place  in  the  Wor¬ 


cestershire  hills,  and  he  was  burled  In 
its  grounds.  After  he  became  a  cardi¬ 
nal  he  made  no  change  In  his  habits. 
His  dress  was  that  of  an  ordinary 
Oratorian,  except  that  he  wore  a  red 
biretta  and  that  his  cassock  bad  red 
edges  and  buttons,  showing  his  dignity. 
He  wished  people  to  treat  him  as  much 
us  possible  as  they  did  before  his  ele¬ 
vation  to  the  Sacred  College,  and  be 
disliked  intensely  genuflexions  being 
made  to  him,  or  being  the  object  of  any 
of  those  artiflcial  or  extravagant  defer¬ 
ences  which  Catholics  in  England' 
sometimes  pay  to  ecclesiastics  of  high 
position.  He  accepted  the  cardinalate 
because  it  indicated  some  approval  of 
bis  teaching  generally  by  the  Holy  See, 
He  would  not  have  cared  for  It  as  a 
mere  personal  honor.  Some  years  be¬ 
fore  he  was  made  a  cardinal  it  was 
proposed  to  confer  an  ecclesiastical  dis¬ 
tinction  upon  him.  The  offer  was  made 
through  his  friend  Father  Ambrose  St 
John,  then  in  Rome.  Newman  tele¬ 
graphed  to  St  John,  “Above  all  things 
—No  decorations  for  me.” 

I  saw  him  for  the  last  time  on  the 
Easter  Monday  before  his  death.  He 
received  me  In  his  private  room,  which 
was  in  exactly  the  same  state,  and 
with  the  very  same  books  on  the  table, 
ns  It  was  when  I  flrst  entered  It,  some 
thirty  years  before.  He  spoke  to  me 
about  his  end,  which  he  knew  could  not 
be  far  off,  aliout  Dolllnger,  who  had 
died  a  few  months  before,  and  about 
the  Italian  question  in  its  various  bear¬ 
ings,  with  the  fire  and  energy  which 
I  remember  so  well  In  1860.  He  de¬ 
plored  the  actual  state  of  Italy,  and 
was  deeply  grieved  at  its  maladminis¬ 
tration,  and,  as  he  considered,  its  mis¬ 
taken  foreign  policy.  As  regards  the 
relations  which  Italy  in  her  own  Inter¬ 
est  should  seek  to  establish  with  the 
Powers,  Newman  was  entirely  at  one 
with  the  views  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
of  the  late  Sir  James  Lacalta.  He  was 
no  friend  of  the  Triple  Alliance  from 
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the  point  of  view  of  Italian  interests. 
It  is  unnecessary,  of  course,  for  me  to 
add  that  he  was  grieved  beyond  meas¬ 
ure  at  every  indication  of  hostility  on 
the  part  of  any  i>olitical  party  in  Italy 
to  religion  and  the  Church.  He  still, 
however,  looked  with  undying  hope  to 
the  future  of  the  Italian  people  and  to 
the  good 'estate  of  United  Italy.  One 
of  the  Inst,  if  not  quite  the  last,  words 
that  he  said  to  me  as  I  was  leaving  his 
room  was  to  remind  me  of  the  love  he 
had  had  for  Italy  since  the  days  of  his 
early  life.  “What  a  beautiful  coun- 
Tb«  Oorablll  Magazine. 


try!”  he  said.  “What  a  gifted  people! 
How  they  have  been  debased,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  south,  by  arbitrary  govern¬ 
ment,  tyranny  and  oppression!”  It  was 
his  ardent  and  dying  desire  that  a  rec¬ 
onciliation  between  Italy  and  the  Pa¬ 
pacy  should  be  brought  about,  and  that 
the  Italian  people,  by  honorable  per¬ 
formance  of  civic  duties,  loyalty  to  the 
l>est  traditions  of  their  race,  and  by 
their  respect  for  religion,  should  ac¬ 
quire  and  maintain  a  leading  place 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 


LIFE  IN  LABRADOR. 


Most  authorities,  including  the  “En¬ 
cyclopaedia  Britannica,”  have  de¬ 
scribed  the  Labrador  coast  as  the 
most  desolate  on  earth.  In  fact,  some 
one  has  put  it  on  record  as  his  opinion, 
that  when  the  Creator  had  finished 
making  the  world,  he  dumped  down 
the  refuse  as  Labrador.  Yet  its  entire 
sea-board  is  dotted  with  an  ever-in¬ 
creasing  population.  In  the  north  are 
the  Eskimo,  numbering  some  1,G00 
souls;  in  the  interior  roving  tribes  of 
Montaignais  Indians;  and  in  the  south 
are  some  4,000  whites  and  half-breeds, 
ever  growing  in  numbers  and  displac¬ 
ing  steadily  the  aboriginal  tribes.  These 
latter  are  derived  partly  from  Scottish 
and  Norwegian  employes  of  the  great 
Hudson  Bay  Company,  partly  from 
French  Canadians,  and  partly  from 
Newfoundland  and  foreign  sailors  who 
have  married  and  squatted  on  the 
coast.  Many  are  of  English  stock, 
their  ancestors  having  come  out  from 
southern  and  western  England,  from 
Poole  or  Bristol  or  Jersey,  In  the  em¬ 
ploy  of  the  great  trading  firms  which 


carried  on  the  Labrador  fishery  in  the 
early  part  of  the  century.  Eight 
months  of  the  year  the  country  is  prac¬ 
tically  cut  off  from  the  outside  world, 
its  inlets  and  harbors  being  blocked 
with  heavy  arctic  ice.  It  is  then  only 
accessible  with  dog-sleds  and  snow- 
raquets  along  the  northern  shores  of 
the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence.  So  short  is 
the  summer  and  so  common  are  frosts 
at  night  that  no  cereals  can  be  grown 
in  the  country  at  all,  no  fruit  can  ripen, 
no  kitchen  produce  even  can  be  culti¬ 
vated  save  at  the  bottom  of  the  great 
bays.  There  are  no  railways,  or  even 
roads  in  the  country;  no  artificial  assis¬ 
tance  to  navigation  whatever.  The 
survey  of  the  country  Itself  is  very 
scanty,  and  that  of  the  coast  almost 
non-existent.  There  is  no  telegraph 
yet,  though  the  Canadian  Government 
Is  now  putting  up  a  line  to  the  entrance 
of  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle.  There  Is 
only  one  cow,  in  this  country  as  large 
as  England,  France  and  Austria  put 
together,  and  the  one  horse  is  at  a  Ca¬ 
nadian  lighthouse  in  the  Straits  of 
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Belle  Isle.  There  are  no  sheep,  but 
here  and  there  a  goat  is  kept  Hens 
are  usually  kept  in  the  parlor  under  the 
settles,  and  even  then,  being  fed  largely 
on  fish  debris,  both  they  and  their  eggs 
are  apt  to  taste  “fishy.”  Trees  only 
grow,  even  in  the  valleys  and  inlets, 
as  far  north  as  the  58th  parallel.  There 
is,  at  a  place  called  Hebron,  a  tree 
planted  thirty  years  ago,  which  is  now 
only  twenty-six  inches  high.  There  is 
neither  hotel,  prison,  workhouse,  nor 
licensed  liquor-shop;  no  theatre,  club  or 
place  of  public  amusement;  no  facto¬ 
ries,  mines  or  public  works.  Even  that 
ubiquitous  element  of  communal  life, 
the  policeman,  is  conspicuous  by  bis 
absence.  True,  in  summer  some  20,000 
fishermen,  women  and  children  fiock  to 
the  coast  from  Newfoundland  and  Can¬ 
ada,  and  the  invaluable  fisheries  of  cod 
and  salmon  are  exploited  to  the  full.  The 
water  seethes  with  twine,  the  harbors 
reek  with  drying  fish.  Casks  of  rotting 
cod-liver  taint  the  air  at  every  fishing- 
stage,  and  on  every  one  of  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  schooners,  while  even  one 
small  seal-oil  factory  is  run  in  the 
Straits  of  Belle  Isle.  The  custom-house 
officers  then  visit  us,  for  we  are  fully 
taxed  though  without  representation. 
On  very  rare  occasions  we  borrow  a 
policeman.  A  priest,  parson,  minister, 
colporteur  and  doctor  now  travel  the 
coast,  and  the  larger  places  get  a  mail 
once  a  fortnight.  Most  of  our  people 
are  poor — very  poor— and  many  are 
every  spring  half,  if  not  wholly, 
starved.  A  man  with  enough  fiour, 
tea  and  molasses  is  well  off.  If  he 
has  salt  pork  and  beef,  dried  peas,  rice, 
oatmeal,  sugar,  and  enough  powder  and 
shot  to  get  fresh  meat,  be  is  rich. 
Tinned  milk,  currants  and  raisins,  and 
such-like,  are  the  perquisites  of  the 
luxurious;  while  to  have  cocoa.  Jam 
or  dried  fruit,  a  man  must  be  almost 
Indecently  wealthy.  Potatoes,  lettuce 
and  cabbages  will  grow  in  the  inlets; 
but  alas!  the  people  are  mostly  out  on 


the  seaboard  fishing  at  the  very  time 
the  gardens  are  capable  of  cultivation. 
At  the  Moravian-mission  stations  they 
attempt  to  grow  potatoes.  But  the 
brethren  are  not  occupied  with  fishing, 
and  have  time  to  cover  up  their  pota¬ 
to-beds  with  night-clothes  when  they 
retire  to  their  own.  Thus  we  con¬ 
tent  ourselves  with  turnip-tops,  and 
occasionally  rhubarb,  or  mustard  and 
cress.  Fortunately  the  country  pro¬ 
vides  many  wild  berries,  and  when  one 
is  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  afford 
molasses  to  preserve  these,  they  add 
enormously  to  our  dietary,  and  act  as 
an  excellent  antidote  to  scurvy.  The 
best  among  them  is  the  cloudberry  or 
bake-apple,  the  billberry  or  blueberry, 
the  marsh-berry,  the  squash-berry,  and 
the  ground  Hertz  berry  or  blackberry. 
The  most  abundant  is  the  small  cran¬ 
berry  or  partridge-berry.  This  last 
and  the  marsh-berry  have  the  wonder¬ 
ful  faculty  of  ripening  all  winter  under 
the  snow.  They  are  thus  the  first  to 
greet  us  in  the  spring  when  the  snows 
go,  and  they  form  the  great  attraction 
which  brings  so  many  birds,  even 
small  birds,  to  breed  in  such  an  arctic 
climate.  The  wild  red  currant  is  also 
abundant,  and  in  places  the  wild  rasp¬ 
berry.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  of 
our  green  leaves  are  edible  also;  but 
the  best  of  them,  the  common  dande¬ 
lion,  is  very  scarce.  It  closely  resem¬ 
bles  spinach  when  cooked.  A  plant 
called  Alexanders  resembles  celery 
somewhat.  Young  osier  leaves  are 
edible  also,  and  so  is  the  common  dock- 
leaf;  but  the  people  are  shy  of  using 
any  of  these,  chiefly  from  ignorance  of 
which  plant  is  which.  There  is  good 
reason  to  be  cautious  in  eating  wild 
plants,  for  on  one  occasion  we  were 
called  to  four  women,  all  of  whom 
had  one  morning  died  after  drinking 
tea  made  from  an  umbelliferous  flower 
resembling  hemlock.  They  experienced 
all  the  classic  symptoms  described  by 
Socrates.  I  have  myself  eaten  num- 
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bers  of  the  abundant  fungi,  cooking 
them  as  mushrooms;  but  beyond  know¬ 
ing  they  were  Boletl  of  sorts,  I  am  un¬ 
acquainted  with  their  names.  The 
leaves  of  Ledum  latifolium  and  of 
Bear-berry  (Arctostaphylos  Vva-ursi) 
are  dried  and  used  as  Labrador  tea  by 
those  too  poor  to  obtain  the  real  article. 
The  “capillair”  or  tea-berry  leaves  are 
used  in  the  same  way;  but  personally 
we  prefer  hot  water  to  these  substi¬ 
tutes. 

Such  are,  roughly,  the  surroundings 
of  life  in  Labrador;  and  it  has  been 
frequentl.v  asked.  Why  do  men  con¬ 
tinue  to  live  in  such  apparently  God¬ 
forsaken  places  when  “the  cities  of  the 
plain”  in  Canada  are  so  near  and  offer 
such  abundant  scope  for  labor?  The 
answer  is  not  that  the  people  cannot 
leave  it.  It  is  always  those  who  are 
best  off  who  are  most  loyal  to  it,  and 
quite  a  number  who  have  left  and 
earned  a  more  easy  living  in  Canada 
and  Montreal  have  returned  to  its  iso¬ 
lation  and  its  iron  cold.  In  fact,  for 
the  settler,  and  especially  for  the  vis¬ 
itor,  it  has  many  special  charms.  There 
is  a  great  fascination  in  constantly 
being  thrown  on  one’s  own  resources 
and  in  discovering  faculties  which  we 
are  not  conscious  of  possessing,  be¬ 
cause  we  have  no  need  of  their  ser¬ 
vices.  The  newly-thought-of  device 
which  has  enabled  us  to  accomplish  a 
more  successful  hunt  or  fishery  brings, 
together  with  its  actual  gains,  a  pleas- 
tire  and  a  stimulus  which  a  mere  ad¬ 
ditional  purchase  does  not  bring.  Any 
fresh  addition  to  our  home  built  by 
one’s  own  hands  and  one’s  sons  gives 
a  peculiar  sense  of  satisfaction.  A 
new  piece  of  ground  successfully  re¬ 
claimed  and  cultivated,  even  if  it  does 
not  produce  the  dainties  of  Covent  Gar¬ 
den,  yields  a  specie,!  return  that  even 
that  market  cannot  afford.  For  in¬ 
stance,  here  lives  an  old  Englishman 
from  Devonshire.  There  he  was  mere¬ 
ly  an  agricultural  lalwrer  at  eleven 


shillings  a  week,  and  with  no  hope  of 
bettering  himself.  Here  he  chose  a 
splendid  spot  for  his  house,  felled  his 
timber,  and  built  it;  commenced  bis 
lisbing  with  a  boat  he  built  himself; 
meshed  his  own  nets;  reclaimed  a 
small  garden;  built  a  winter  house  in 
the  woods,  secure  from  the  sea  breeze 
in  the  winter;  cut  himself  a  “fur  path;” 
made  most  of  bis  own  traps,  snares 
and  deadfalls;  saved  some  money,  or 
“furs”  which  mean  money,  married  and 
had  children.  His  sons  followed  in  his 
footsteps,  and  built  a  small  settlement, 
both  for  summer  on  the  coast  and  for 
winter  in  the  woods.  No  less  than 
seventy-six  grandchildren  now  live 
around  him.  His  former  kitchen,  the 
room  always  used  on  the  coast  as  par¬ 
lor  as  well,  has  bad  to  be  doubled  and 
now  trebled  to  accommodate  his  con¬ 
tinuous  stream  of  visitors.  A  barrel  of 
fiour  a  week  is  said  to  disappear  in  his 
house.  The  table  seldom  wants  fish 
in  summer,  trout  and  sea-birds  in  the 
spring,  and  willow  grouse  and  venison 
in  plenty  all  winter.  Unlimited  for¬ 
ests  round  him  afford  a  blazing  log-fire 
without  any  stint  of  fuel;  and,  while 
such  members  of  the  family  as  happen 
to  be  in  after  the  evening  meal  smoke 
their  pipes,  seated  or  lying  on  the  gen¬ 
erous,  strong,  home-made  settles  en-. 
joying  the  blaze,  made  doubly  pleasant 
by  the  six  to  ten  feet  of  snow  outside, 
there  is  always  some  yarn  to  tell,  some 
new  problem  to  solve,  some  piece  of 
work  to  be  done.  Indeed,  we  have 
almost  De  Qulncey’s  ideal  realized, 
though  we  use  neither  alcohol  nor  lau¬ 
danum  negus.  Say  it  is  Christma* 
time.  Our  house  may  be  twenty  miles 
or  more  from  the  sea.  There  are  the 
traps  to  tall  and  tend.  Each  “path” 
may  be  fifty  miles  or  more  in  extent, 
and  may  take  three  or  four  days  to  gO' 
round.  The  trees  that  have  been  cut 
to  give  a  holding  for  the  traps,  say 
from  eight  to  ten  feet  from  the  ground, 
or  the  mounds  built  in  the  marshes 
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to  top  the  snow  level,  have  to  be 
sought,  the  trap  tailed,  carefully  singed 
with  burnt  feathers  to  take  off  the 
smell  of  man,  bait  well  tied  on,  and 
the  whole  carefully  hidden  with  moss 
and  snow.  Tilts  have  also  to  be  looked 
to  and  prepared  for  accommodation  at 
night;  and  the  whole  round  must  be 
travelled  on  home-made  raquets  of 
well-steamed  birchwood  and  tight- 
bound  sinew  or  skin  of  reindeer.  If 
tliey  drove  the  dogs  on  the  fur  paths, 
it  would  scare  the  foxes  and  other 
game.  At  night  there  are  the  skins 
to  cure.  A  gun  is  always  carried  on 
these  rounds,  as  often  a  grouse  or  other 
game  is  procured.  Occasionally  a  deer 
is  pursued  and  shot  He  must  be 
paunched  and  cut  up.  That  which  can 
be  carried  is  added  to  the  already  suffi¬ 
cient  load.  The  rest  is  “scaffolded”— 
that  is,  placed  in  a  roughiy-made  scaf¬ 
fold  in  the  trees,  to  keep  it  from  wolves 
and  foxes  and  such-like.  Occasionally 
a  fox  is  sighted,  or  tracked  up  till  sight¬ 
ed,  then  he  is  “tolled;”  if  from  a  long 
distance,  by  a  noise  made  like  two  fight¬ 
ing  crows,  or,  if  near,  by  a  squeak  like 
a  mouse  in  the  grass.  So  clever  are 
some  men  at  this,  that  a  fox  has  actu¬ 
ally  pounced  on  the  back  of  a  hunter 
liidden  behind  a  rocky  bank.  Perhaps 
a  lynx  or  bear  will  be  tracked,  and  tbe 
latter  dug  out  and  shot.  These,  of 
course,  hibernate.  A  friend  who  had 
a  5’oung  live  black  bear  as  a  pet  buried 
it  in  November  in  a  barrel  under  the 
snow.  Twice  he  dug  it  up  in  winter, 
but  it  showed  no  signs  of  wishing  to 
move,  so  he  permitted  it  to  sleep  on  till 
May.  White  bears  not  unfrequently 
come  dow’n  with  the  arctic  Coe-ice,  and 
may  be  tracked  down  and  shot,  though 
they  travel  very  fast  over  the  snow  in 
spring  when  the  snow  is  hard.  One 
•which  had  burled  itself  in  tbe  snow 
on  a  cl  iff -face,  foiled  its  pursuers  by 
continuing  to  burrow  faster  than  they 
could  dig  him  out.  White  bears  are 
more  often  taken  in  spring  and  sum¬ 


mer.  I  have  known  several  captured 
with  leaden  Jiggers  and  fishing-lines 
from  a  boat,  tbe  men  keeping  the  boat 
rowing  steadily  away  faster  than  the 
bear  could  swim,  and  finally  despatch¬ 
ing  him  with  their  oars.  This  sum¬ 
mer  five  men  with  four  boat-hooks  and 
an  axe  killed  three  polar  bears.  They 
put  their  one  and  only  charge  of  shot 
in  the  first,  and  one  man  got  a  bite  in 
the  thigh  while  killing  the  last. 

Besides  furring,  there  are  fish  nets 
to  be  repaired  after  dark,  and  new  ones 
netted  for  next  summer,  while  some  of 
the  family  may  still  be  on  tbe  “out¬ 
side,”  where  the  ice  is  not  yet  all 
“standing,”  i.  e.,  fixed  to  the  land.  Or 
they  may  be  far  out  on  the  edge  itself, 
fishing  with  nets  for  seals.  These  are 
not  the  fur-bearing  variety;  but  tliey 
furnish  us  with  clothing  and  soft  wa¬ 
ter-tight  boots,  which  the  women  most 
cleverly  make  for  us.  They  sew  the 
seams  with  the  tendons  from  tbe  rein¬ 
deer’s  back,  which  thus  swell  in  the 
water,  and  keep  the  boots  absolutely 
tight.  These  skins  are  also  used  for 
trousers,  coats,  tent-covers,  sleeping- 
bags,  and  the  Eskimo  use  them  for 
their  kajaks,  and  oomiaks  or  womem 
boats.  We,  however,  prefer  light 
wooden  boats. 

Seals  that  are  meshed  in  nets  an¬ 
chored  below  the  water  naturally 
drown;  but  seals  taken  in  our  frame- 
nets,  the  twine  doors  of  which  are 
hauled  up  by  a  capstan  on  shore  when 
the  seals  are  seen  to  enter,  have  to  be 
clubbed  or  shot.  Then  many  seals  are 
taken  by  the  process  known  as  “swatch- 
Ing.”  We  travel  out  on  the  running 
Icb— i.  c.,  the  floe-ice— generally  drag¬ 
ging  a  light  boat  On  finding  a  clear 
piece  of  water,  called  a  “pond,”  we 
build  a  shelter  of  ice,  called  a  “gaze.” 
Here  one  sits  and  waits  till  a  seal  pots 
up  his  head,  either  to  blow,  or  in  an¬ 
swer  to  the  judicious  “hough,”  “hough” 
Of  tolllng-call  of  the  hunter.  A  bullet 
crashes  through  his  brain,  and  before 
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he  cau  sink  he  is  harpooned  or  a  leaden 
Jigger  is  thrown  into  him.  But  seals 
will  not  often  sink  after  November  has 
come  in  until  the  dams  have  pupped  in 
March,  and  the  herds  are  going  north 
again  in  May  and  June.  This  Is  due 
to  the  thick  coat  of  fat  with  which  a 
kindly  Providence  has  endowed  them 
against  the  rigorous  cold.  The  ex¬ 
cellent  meat  the  seals  afford  must  not 
be  forgotten,  nor  the  valuable  oil  that 
we  derive  from  their  fat.  Those  men  also 
who  remain  on  the  outside  sealing  get 
good  chances  at  the  ducks.  For  ducks, 
geese,  guillemots,  razor-bills  and  count¬ 
less  gulls  go  south  every  fall  to  winter. 
Oddly  enough  they  always  “trim”  the 
shore— that  Is,  pass  close  over  the  head¬ 
lands.  This  is  more  especially  the 
case  in  foggy  weather,  when  they  fly 
very  ciose  together,  so  much  so  that  I 
have  know'n  thirty  fat  ducks  fall  at  a 
single  discharge.  These  are  scalded 
and  plucked.  The  feathers  fetch  us 
about  a  shilling  a  pound,  and  the  bod¬ 
ies  are  just  frozen  down  (or  possibly 
salted),  and  will  thus  keep  quite  fresh 
till  the  following  July.  It  is  not  un¬ 
common  to  have  a  good  barrel  of  froz¬ 
en  ducks  to  take  up  to  the  winter  house 
in  the  woods.  In  the  north  last  year 
some  settlers  secured  many  barrels  of 
white  grouse  in  an  almost  similar  way. 
They  w’ere  wintering  near  Cape  Chid- 
ley,  and  every  September  these  grouse 
fly  south  to  Labrador  In  large  numbers. 
They  arrive  thoroughly  exhausted,  and 
occasionally  fall  into  the  sea.  As  this 
year,  numbers  sometimes  alight  on  a 
vessel  coming  out  of  Hudson  Bay 
Straits,  and  are  easily  captured.  Veni¬ 
son  is,  however,  the  great  meat-re¬ 
source,  frozen  In  winter,  dried  in  sum¬ 
mer,  though  it  is  not  appetizing  in  the 
latter  condition.  The  tongues,  how¬ 
ever,  are  excellent,  and  a  few  dozen 
of  these  afford  welcome  change  of  diet. 
The  reindeer,  or  caribou  rather,  is  still 
very  plentiful  all  over  Labrador,  and 
Is  fairly  easy  to  shoot— too  easy  very 


often.  Only  last  year  a  settler  about 
half-way  up  the  coast  shot  155  in  a 
week.  The  skins  and  tongues  he  of 
course  made  use  of;  but  though  the 
rest  was  frozen  and  so  preserved,  it 
had  largely  to  be  used  for  dog  food. 
If  there  is  any  time  to  spare  It  can  be 
w'ell  used  in  repairing  guns,  running 
bullets  and  chopping  flrewood;  while 
some  will  employ  the  greater  part  of 
the  whole  winter  sawing  boards  for 
boats,  houses  or  stages,  and  three  men 
together  have  more  than  once  completed 
a  fair-sized  schooner  in  that  time.  A 
sawpit  is  erected  in  some  good  centre 
for  trees,  and  the  double-handed  rip¬ 
saw  is  worked  by  one  man  above  and 
one  below.  The  greatest  pleasure  In 
winter,  however,  is  generally  conceded 
to  be  the  dog-driving.  Every  family 
possesses  from  three  to  a  dozen  dogs, 
or  even  more  if  possible.  The  best 
dogs  are  those  which  most  nearly  ap¬ 
proach  the  gray  wolf.  The  real  Lab¬ 
rador  dog  Is  very  like  a  wolf— pointed 
ea  rs,  sharp  nose,  long  straight  gray  hair 
and  tail  always  curled  over  in  a  complete 
circle  on  the  back.  A  large  dog  will 
stand  two  feet  six  to  the  shoulder,  and 
measure  six  feet  from  the  end  of  his 
tail  to  the  nose.  He  is  an  extraordi¬ 
narily  interesting  animal,  and  tales  of 
his '"sagacity,  endurance  and  devotion 
would  fill  a  volume.  Yet  he  Is  so  near 
a  wolf  that  I  have  known  the  sluts 
crossed  by  wolves,  and  even  pegged 
out  by  settlers  to  attract  wolves  to 
their  doom.  Mweover,  I  have  known 
a  pack  of  dogs  more  than  once  attack 
and  kill  a  child.  The  wolves  them¬ 
selves  have  measured  as  much  as  eight 
feet  long  to  the  end  of  the  tall.  A  pack 
of  wolves  will  mix  with  a  pack  of  dogs 
and  it  will  be  hard  to  tell  the  differ¬ 
ence.  But  as  the  dogs  always  fight 
any  strange  dog,  and  kilt  any  strange 
animal,  from  a  mouse  to  a  horse  or 
cow,  there  is  usually  a  fight  before 
much  mixing  has  taken  place.  Briefly, 
here  I  may  say  that  a  good  team  of 
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dogs  will  carry  a  couple  of  men  and 
their  baggage,  when  it  is  good  going, 
fifty  miles  in  the  day  with  perfect  ease, 
and  we  have  had  eighty  miles  out  of  a 
team  on  more  than  one  occasion.  They 
will  travel  up  to  eight  miles  an  hour  with 
comfort.  Yet,  of  course,  in  bad  going 
it  may  take  all  day  to  do  eight  miles, 
and  there  are  days  when  no  one  can 
move  at  all.  The  dogs  will  eat  any¬ 
thing— one  another  included.  That  is 
the  worst  trouble  with  them,  that  even 
after  a  hard  day’s  run  they  will  fight 
all  night,  and  you  may  find  your  best 
dog  laid  up  when  you  come  to  start 
next  morning.  Only  one  dog,  however, 
as  a  rule.  Is  laid  up  at  a  time,  for  the 
whole  team  always  attacks  the  first 
dog  down.  The  food  we  provide  for 
them  is  usually  seal  meat,  which  may 
have  been  buried  all  summer,  porpoise, 
whale,  caplin,  sculpins,  etc.  They  can 
exist  on  corn-meal  and  cod-liver  oil  if 
nothing  better  is  obtainable;  cereals 
are  not  their  food,  however,  and  I  have 
seen  my  own  dogs  vastly  prefer  to  dis¬ 
close  of  the  indiscreet  cat  that  bad  ven¬ 
tured  out  of  the  house  I  was  visiting. 
An  Eskimo  dog  treats  a  cat  like  a  pill. 

Any  more  exhilarating  sensation  than 
a  real  fast  “randy”  with  dogs  over 
the  hard  snow  on  a  bright  day  in 
March  it  is  impossible  to  imagine.  Our 
home-made  sleighs  or  komatiks  are 
shod  with  whalebone,  and  are  all 
lashed  with  thongs.  The  traces  for  our 
dogs  we  cut  from  walrus-hide.  I  may 
safely  say  every  one  goes  visiting  in 
winter.  One  of  the  greatest  attrac¬ 
tions  of  our  life  is  the  absolute  free¬ 
dom  of  It  You  may  settle  where  you 
like,  and  do  what  you  like.  You  may 
work  when  you  like  and  take  what 
holiday  you  like.  There  are  no  land- 
owners;  no  walls  or  railings;  no  notice- 
boards  for  trespassers.  There  are  no 
hotels  in  Labrador,  and  no  hotel-bills. 
Every  bouse  offers  a  shelter  to  every 
visitor.  Of  what  other  country  In 
the  world  can  this  be  said?  It  may 


be  only  a  shelter  and  a  bed  on  the 
floor  with  no  blankets,  but  still  a  shel¬ 
ter  and  a  blazing  fire.  Whatever  food 
the  owner  possesses  he  shares  with  the 
visitor.  Many  and  many  a  time  have 
I  known  a  family  Itself  reduced  to  dry 
fiour,  and  short  of  that  Yet  they  have 
received  the  visitor,  and  freely  given 
him  of  their  poverty.  It  Is  proverbial 
that  a  poor  man  should  not  build  bis 
winter  house  on  the  “komatlk  track.” 

If  anywhere  in  the  world  a  commu¬ 
nity  of  goods  on  a  workable  basis  ex¬ 
ists,  I  believe  It  to  be  In  Labrador.  If 
one  Eskimo  kills  a  seal  he  shares  it 
with  all  hands,  and  goes  hungry  him¬ 
self  to-morrow.  There  is  plenty  of 
scope  for  that  noblest  of  all  pleasures 
and  privileges,  true  charity,  in  Labra¬ 
dor,  and  most  nobly  it  is  exercised. 
There  is  no  fear  that  your  gift  will  be 
stealthily  hurried  to  the  nearest  pawn¬ 
shop  and  sold  to  purchase  liquor.  There 
is .  no  danger  that  the  motive  will  be 
ruined  by  seeing  the  deed  recorded  at 
the  head  of  a  subscription-list,  or  that 
any  social  honor  will  repay  the  deed  of 
kindness.  If  it  really  is  more  blessed  to 
give  than  to  receive,  then  much  of  that 
blessing  is  obtainable,  and  is,  more¬ 
over,  enjoyed  in  Labrador.  The  people 
take  a  holiday,  not  limited  to  the  stereo¬ 
typed  fortnight,  but  ns  and  when  they 
like,  and  this  delightful  custom  of  wel¬ 
coming  the  arriving  and  speeding  the 
parting  guest  makes  winter,  with  all 
its  “forty  below  zero,”  the  best-loved 
portion  of  the  year.  As  for  our  cloth¬ 
ing  it  is  purely  utilitarian,  and  there¬ 
fore  both  serviceable  and  comfortable. 
In  that  respect  our  women  are  centu¬ 
ries  ahead  of  the  old  country,  and 
adopted  rational  costume  long  before 
any  Lady  Habertons  were  Invented. 

But  now  spring  has  arrived.  The 
sea  is  breaking  its  iron  bonds.  The 
salmon  will  soon  be  entering  the  rivers 
and  we  must  hasten  to  carry  our  beds 
and  bedding,  stoves  and  furniture,  nets 
and  guns,  dogs  and  goats,  women  and 
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children,  and  other  belongings  to  the  sal¬ 
mon  posts  on  the  big  rivers,  or  to  the 
entrances  of  the  bays.  Some  men  will 
now  again  be  netting  seals,  as  far  as 
the  exceedingly  numerous  and  trouble¬ 
some  sharks  will  allow.  For  these 
pests  will  eat  every  seal  out  of  a  net, 
or  at  least  half  of  every  seal,  and  oc¬ 
casionally  will  get  caught  themselves, 
sadly  tearing  and  rending  the  nets  in 
the  process.  Their  enormous  carcasses, 
except  for  the  liver  for  oil,  and  some 
of  the  meat  for  dogs,  are  practically 
useless.  They  are  the  most  lethargic 
of  beasts.  I  have  seen  them  gaffed 
with  boat-hooks  as  they  basked  in  the 
sun,  and  hauled  out  on  the  ice  with  ap¬ 
parently  no  resistance.  I^ast  summer 
a  friend  espied  the  nose  of  a  large  one 
out  of  water  in  a  northern  inlet.  Get¬ 
ting  into  bis  little  flat,  he  lashed  a 
stout  harpoon-point  to  bis  painter,  and 
sculling  quietly  out  he  drove  the  barbed 
point  well  into  the  snout  The  shark 
merely  turned  over  and  tried  to  go 
straight  down,  with  the  result  that  to 
save  the  shallop  being  pulled  bow  un¬ 
der,  my  friend  had  to  throw  himself 
into  the  stern  and  lean  as  far  out  as 
possible.  In  this  plight  the  shark  slow¬ 
ly  towed  him  down  the  middle  of  the 
deep,  and  he  would  probably  have  been 
ignominiously  drowned  had  not  a  flsh- 
ing-boat  with  four  men  heard  his  cries 
and  come  off  to  his  rescue.  He  could 
not  swim,  and  not  one  of  a  hundred  of 
our  flsbermen  can  either.  The  tem¬ 
perature  of  our  water  is  not  conducive 
to  bathing,  though  I  have  known  a 
man  dive  to  get  a  seal  he  had  shot 
Now  that  the  salmon-nets  are  in  the 
water,  there  Is  little  time  for  holiday. 
Every  few  hours  they  must  be  tended, 
and  every  hour  they  must  be  watched 
to  see  that  floating  ice-pans  do  not  get 
into  them  and  carry  them  away,  A 
single  pan  will  do  much  damage,  and 
one  Iceberg  may  ruin  a  season’s  fish¬ 
ing;  but  when  the  salmon  are  plenti¬ 
ful  and  ice  keeps  clear,  it  is  a  sight 


that  makes  the  heart  leap  to  see  those 
glowing  silver  beauties  coming  in  over 
the  boat’s  counter.  They  do  not  run  to 
any  inordinate  size— thirty  pounds 
would  be  a  big  fish;  but  they  are  splen¬ 
did  eating,  and  a  good  catch  means  all 
the  flour,  pork  and  molasses  we  shall 
need  for  the  next  year.  They  are 
packed  in  barrels,  split  and  salted,  and 
fetch  us  about  six  dollars  a  quintal  or 
hundredweight.  With  the  usual  gen¬ 
erosity  salmon  is  never  sold  singly  and 
the  stranger  is  always  welcome  to  all 
he  wants  to  eat.  I  have  seen  eighty  to 
one  hundred  of  these  salmon  taken  in  one 
net  in  one  morning.  At  this  season,  if 
nothing  else  is  doing,  we  may  despatch 
the  wife  and  children  to  try  netting 
trout  in  the  rivers.  For  even  salt  trout 
iu  barrels  will  tell  up  when  we  settle  up 
for  the  season  in  October.  These  fish 
average  about  four  pounds,  though 
they  of  course  run  larger.  Unlimited 
“troutlng”  and  fly-fishing  may  be  en¬ 
joyed  at  this  time,  but  it  is  looked  on 
as  sport  for  boys,  as  it  is  in  winter 
that  the  boys  are  sent  to  catch  trout 
through  holes  in  the  ice,  or  rock  cod¬ 
ling,  or  to  set  snares  for  the  numerous 
rabbits.  But  for  my  part,  I  never  tire 
of  “troutlng.”  The  fish  will  rise  some¬ 
times  as  quickly  as  you  can  throw  your 
ofl«  fly,  and  I  have  killed  a  hundred¬ 
weight  and  a  half  after  six  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  the  fish  averaging  over 
one  pound  apiece.  And  now  iM'forc  The 
salmon  have  quite  done  running,  the 
caplin  and  cod  arrive,  and  just  before 
them  the  hosts  of  Newfoundlanders 
and  our  friends  from  Nova  Scotia. 
Huge  seines  are  shot  round  solid 
masses  of  “fish” — i.  e.,  cod— immense 
“traps”  or  submerged  rooms  of  netting 
are  fastened  off  every  headland  and 
likely  spot.  Boats  loaded  to  the  gun¬ 
wale  come  staggering  to  the  stages, 
where  splitting,  w’asbing.  salting  and. 
drying  are  carried  on.  ’Phese  boats 
first  Illustrated  to  me  the  accident  to 
St.  Peter’s  boat,  for  I  have  known  more 
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tban  one  actually  sunk  by  overloading 
tbcm  from  the  trap-nets.  To  avoid  this 
risk,  the  rule  is  to  carry  large  netting- 
bags  and  enclose  all  that  cannot  be 
taken  in  at  once.  These  bags  of  finny 
prisoners  are  then  fixed  to  a  kedge  an¬ 
chor,  and  are  left  till  the  boat  returns 
or  help  arrives.  The  arrival  of  the 
caplin  is  always  an  event  of  great  Im- 
])ortance.  Little  larger  than  a  sardine, 
it  comes  in  countless  millions  and  burls 
Itself  on  the  beach  to  spawn.  Every 
laud  animal,  including  man.  seems  to 
wait  its  arrival.  Every  fish  that  can 
endure  the  temperature  of  our  water 
seems  to  follow  and  devour  it  The 
codfish  become  mere  bags  of  caplin. 
Seabirds  hover  over  their  shoals  in 
thousands,  and  glut  themselves  to  their 
hearts’  content.  Millions  are  washed 
up  by  the  sea  and  left  to  perish.  And 
yet  the  spawn  at  low  tide  is  some¬ 
times  knee-deep,  and  they  alone  of  all 
our  visitors  seem  not  to  diminish  In 
numbers.  Dried  and  salted  they  form 
an  excellent  winter  food,  and  dried  and 
not  salted  dogs  feed  on  them  in  winter, 
and  men  chew  them  like  tobacco. 

Now  follows  the  great  cod-fishing, 
'i'he  great  bulk  is  caught  following  the 
caplin,  and  they  are  known  as  the 
“caplin  school.”  These  are  taken  in 
nets;  but  later  on  hook  and  line  must 
be  alone  relied  on,  and  in  this  way  the 
fishing  holds  on  till  October.  After  that 
the  cod  retire  Into  deeper  water,  and 
may  still  be  taken  In  thirty  or  forty 
fathoms.  Cod  will  not  live  below  32® 
Fahr.,  and  will  not  feed  below  34® 
Fahr.,  so  it  is  said.  The  temperature 
of  the  current  on  our  shores  averages 
from  43®  to  45®  Fahr.  on  the  surface  to 
28®  Fahr.  at  the  bottom  In  100  fathoms 
of  water  during  the  summer  time. 

At  the  close  of  this  fishing  only  those 
who  have  larger  boats  can  really  follow 
up  the  fish.  For  often  the  men  find 
it  necessary  to  go  ten  miles  off  from  the 
shore,  and  with  our  sudden  storms  and 


bitter  cold  in  the  Atlantic  this  becomes 
impossible  unless  we  have  built  a  stout 
“Jack”  or  “bully”  boat  in  the  winter, 
and  have  had  canvas,  nails  and  tar  to 
finish  it  off. 

“Settling-day”  is  the  day  of  the  year 
with  the  settlers.  All  our  produce  is 
usually  sold  to  Newfoundland  mer¬ 
chants,  and  when  they  leave  for  the 
winter  in  September  or  October  we 
“square  up,”  taking  our  balance  in 
fiour,  pork,  molasses  and  suchlike.  Alas! 
most  of  our  people  live  on  that  vile 
system  known  as  “the  truck.”  It  means 
they  barter  to-morrow’s  catch  for  to¬ 
day’s  food.  They  take  salt  on  credit 
in  June  as  soon  as  the  Southerners  ar¬ 
rive,  and  generally,  alas!  also  food, 
nets  and  all  their  outfit  as  well.  In 
return  they  send  in  all  their  catch,  and 
after  that  settle  up  the  differences.  As 
they  thus  have  no  say  in  the  making  of 
the  charges,  and  as  almost  all  of  t)ie 
settlers  are  extremely  illiterate,  how¬ 
ever  clever  they  may  be  at  bunting, 
this  is  a  disastrous  method  for  them. 
It  Is  necessary  that  those  who  have 
done  well  should,  as  far  as  possible,  pay 
for  those  who  have  done  badly,  and 
thus  prices  are  apt  to  range  according¬ 
ly. 

Thus  thrift  and  honesty  are  ob¬ 
viously  at  a  discount,  and  the  sin  of 
Ananias  is  exceedingly  remunerative, 
if  only  successful.  Many  a  man  who 
has  done  well  will  Increase  the  balance 
due  to  him  by  turning  in,  as  his  own, 
fish  belonging  to  a  neighbor,  whose 
debt  will  never  be  discharged  anyhow, 
and  is  thus  only  Increased  nominally 
by  this  proceeding.  While  all  are 
tempted  to  alienate  part  of  their  catch 
from  their  “suppliers,”  and  sell  It  or 
barter  it  to  some  other  merchant,  there 
are  always  some  such  who  have  a  ves¬ 
sel  for  market  only  partly  loaded,  or 
who  are  anxious  to  quickly  send  off  bis 
“charter,”  and  probably  in  that  way 
obtain  a  better  price  per  quintal  by  ar- 
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riving  earlier,  when  naturally  the  de¬ 
mand  is  greater.  This  system  is  our 
greatest  curse.  It  hurts  both  supplier 
and  “planter,”  and  only  when  a  cash 
medium  is  obtained,  and  the  system  of 
unlimited  credit  quashed,  will  real  hap¬ 
piness  be  anyway  universally  possible. 
A  few  small  co-operative  stores  with 
strictly  cash  dealings  have  lately  been 
started  as  a  small  effort  to  counteract 
the  truck,  and  inaugurate  a  new  era. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  they  will 
succeed  in  solving  the  difficulty.  They 
have  done  much  good  already  in  their 
immediate  vicinities.  After  all,  with 
all  our  troubles  and  xmcertainties,  the 
life  in  Labrador  is  on  the  whole  a  suc¬ 
cess,  while  that  of  an  “independent” 
household  is  really  delightful.'  Great 
efforts  are  now  being  made  to  preserve 
and  extend  the  capacity  for  reading 
and  writing.  Small  schools  are  kept, 
though  often  only  open  a  few  weeks 
at  a  time,  as  the  teachers  have  to  trav¬ 
el  from  place  to  place.  But  it  is  won¬ 
derful  how  many  take  an  Interest  In 
reading  nowadays,  and  how  greatly 
they  value  the  literature  which  we  on 
this  side  have  laid  aside  and  conse¬ 
crated  to  a  wastepaper  basket  In 
these  days  of  a  yellow  press  and  liberal 
shoals  of  extra-specials  and  ephemer.al 
literature  of  alt  kinds,  it  is  not  an  un- 
niixed  blessing  to  be  a  little  distant 
from  the  fountain-bead.  The  arrival 
of  our  post  marks  ever  a  red-letter  day, 
and  our  trusty,  stalwart  unselfish  cou¬ 
riers  are  the  friends  of  every  one.  I 
have  seen  a  whole  settlement  turn  out 
to  escort  in  the  mall-man,  staggering 
along  on  his  raquets  with  “sixty 
weight”  of  mail  matter.  Moreover, 
some  will  certainly  agree  that  we  may 
live  longer  because  the  “rat-rat”  of  the 
telegraph-man  never  shocks  our  ner- 
»  vous  systems,  or  the  buzzing  of  the 

telephone  drags  us  from  our  meals,  or 
1  fire  deliveries  a  day  leave  us  a  perpet¬ 

ual  prey  to  unfinished  correspondence. 
Moreover,  are  not  our  dally  avocations 


i 

;  \ 


considered  in  Europe  recreations,  so  | 

choice  that  unlimited  money  is  spent  , 

to  procure  them.  And  then  they  are 
only  in  the  reach  of  the  few.  While  r 

sport  is  sport,  and  more  than  sport,  [ 

when  so  much  more  than  a  mere 
“count”  always  depends  on  the  size  of 
our  bag.  In  addition,  our  skill  is  worth 
so  much  more  than  the  mere  gratifica¬ 
tion  derived  from  the  approbation  of  f. 

others.  For  visitors  to  the  coast  there  [■ 

are  many  additional  attractions,  which  I 

one  cannot  consider  exactly  as  apper-  ^ 

taining  to  the  settler’s  life.  There  is  i 

the  romance  of  cruising  along  inlets 
and  visiting  places  where  possibly  no 
human  foot  ever  trod.  For  the  artist, 
there  are  the  exquisite  and  fantastic 
icebergs,  whose  unique  beauties  are  so 
often  heightened  by  the  splendid  sun-  . 

rises,  magnificent  sunsets,  or  by  the  I 

color-plays  of  the  by  no  means  rare  au-  | 

rora  borealis.  For  the  antiquary  there 
are  the  remains  of  a  recent  and  almost 
present-day  stone  age— stone  kettles, 
saucepans,  knives,  arrows,  etc.,  are 
to  be  found  in  abundance.  P'or  the 
geologists  there  are  problems  of  ice- 
movements  of  uncharted  strata.  For 
the  sightseer  cliffs  which  rival  Norway 
at  its  best,  and  at  Cape  Mugford  cer¬ 
tainly  quite  eclipse  the  glories  of  a 
Gelranger  fjord.  For  the  botanist  and 
zoologist  there  is  almost  a  virgin  soil. 

P'or  the  prospector  a  huge  continent, 
which  has  not  yet  yielded  the  secrets 
it  undoubtedly  possesses.  Labrador 
has  a  waterfall  unequalled  in  the 
world  for  height  and  volume  combined. 

The  ethnologist  has  by  no  means  yet 
either  tabulated  its  aborigines  or  re¬ 
corded  its  folklore.  It  may  be  a  bar¬ 
ren,  bleak  and  benighted  country,  but 
It  has  many  charms  for  those  who 
know  it,  and  all  I  have  met  who  have 
ever  visited  It,  have  expressed  a  keen 
desire  to  do  so  again. 

A  small  hospital,  open  all  the  year 
round,  has  for  some  years  been  In  oper¬ 
ation  on  our  coast  under  the  auspices 
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of  the  Royal  National  Mission  to  Deep 
Sea  Fishermen.  Thus  the  painful  un¬ 
certainty  of  having  any  opportunity  of 
obtaining  aid  for  ourselves  or  loved 
ones  in  case  of  extremity  has  been  re¬ 
moved,  and  the  coast  Is  never  left  now 
without  any  possibility  of  our  sick 
obtaining  skilled  assistance.  If  at  last 

Blackwood’s  Masaalne. 


death  overtakes  us  and  we  are  forgot¬ 
ten,  it  is  no  harder  a  lot  than  most  of 
us  could  hope  for  if  we  lived  in  a  more 
civilized  country;  and  we  expect  to 
sleep  quite  as  peacefully  under  the 
shadow  of  our  eternal  hills  as  beneath 
the  blatant  headstones  of  a  6-per  cent 
necropolis. 

IF.  T.  Orenfell. 


A  RELIGION  OF  MURDER.* 


From  India  there  comes  every  year 
a  thin,  pale-blue  book  called  the  “Re¬ 
port  of  the  Thagl  and  Dakaltl  Depart¬ 
ment,”  which  Is  duly  received,  dock¬ 
eted  and  forgotten;  it  contains,  how¬ 
ever,  one  truth  worth  remembering, 
namely,  that  Thagl  (or  Thuggee),  the 
only  religion  that  preaches  murder.  Is 
not  yet  extinct  It  appears,  in  fact 
of  late  years,  to  have  been  actually  on 
the  increase.  In  the  Punjab  we  find 
two  cases  of  murders  by  Thugs  as  late 
as  1896;  while  In  Rajputana,  Central 
India  and  Hyderabad  the  increase  In 
the  last  three  or  four  years  Is  start¬ 
ling. 

In  1895  there  were  only  three  persons 
concerned  In  Thuggee  poisoning;  In 
1896  there  were  ten,  of  whom  two  were 
convicted;  while  In  1897  there  were  no 
less  than  twenty-five  Thugs  concerned, 
though  there  was  only  one  conviction. 
In  1898  there  was  a  slight  falling-off. 
Five  cases  were  reported.  Eight  per¬ 
sons  were  poisoned,  of  whom  one  died. 
Nine  persons  were  concerned  In  these 

•  1.  “RamaMMUia,  or  a  Vocabolair  of  Uie  Fe- 
ooliar  Lanznage  naed  by  the  Thngfc”  (By  W. 
H.  Sleeman.)  Two  toU.  OaleotU:  Bengal  MUl- 
taiy  Orphan  Frees,  1888. 

2.  “The  Thngi  or  Fhanslgars  of  India.”  Ocnn- 
pUed  frcm  original  doonmenta  pnbllahed  by  Otp- 
tain  W.  H.  Sleeman.  Two  toIs.  FhUadelphla: 
Oarey  and  Hart.  1880. 
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cases,  of  whom  seven  were  caught,  but 
none  were  convicted.  The  report  for 
1899  Is  not  yet  available. 

These  wretches  are  but  a  miserable 
remnant  of  an  ancient  and  powerful 
religion;  yet  they  inherit  an  undoubted 
sense  of  continuity  from  it;  and  it  Is, 
after  all,  only  some  seventy  years  since 
two  young  English  officials  agreed  that 
the  day  of  retribution  was  come  for  the 
followers  of  the  great  goddess  Kail. 
There  were,  at  that  time,  at  least  ten 
thousand  Thugs,  wandering  unmolested 
over  the  surface  of  India,  who  earned 
a  livelihood  by  murdering  their  fellow- 
men;  they  lived  In  this  way  partly  be¬ 
cause  It  was  their  religion,  and  partly 
because  they  preferred  murdering  to 
either  working  or  begging.  It  may 
seem  to  us  inconceivable  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  themselves  should  have  tolerated 
such  a  state  of  things,  but  we  never 
hear  of  a  village  rising  to  hunt  down 
the  murderer;  the  Innocent  villagers 
died  of  strangling  then,  as  they  now 
die  of  cholera  or  the  plague.  In  a  silent, 

8.  “Report  oa  the  Depredathwe  oommitted  by 
the  Tbog  Gauge  of  Upper  and  Central  India.” 
by  Ifajor  Sleeman.  GUontta:  Bengal  limtary 
Orphan  Freaa,  1840. 

4.  “Reporta  on  the  Working  of  the  Thagl  and 
Dakaltl  Department  of  the  Indian  GoTemment.” 
1800-180S. 
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hopeless  belief  that  It  Is  wrong  to 
struggle  against  the  visitatfon  of  the 
gods.  Thus  the  murderers  were  never 
traced  or  heard  of.  As  each  Thug 
killed,  on  an  average,  three  men  per 
annum,  we  get  the  unexampled  fact  of 
some  thirty  thousand  people,  mostly 
under  British  rule  or  protection,  van¬ 
ishing  into  the  earth  every  year  with¬ 
out  any  enquiry  whatsoever  being 
made,  or  any  notice  taken  of  their  dis¬ 
appearance.  Such  figures  seem  in¬ 
credible,  and  yet  we  are  told  by  offi¬ 
cials  of  the  time  that  they  are  probably 
under  the  mark. 

In  the  midst  of  this  reign  of  terror 
and  utter  lawlessness,  a  savior  sud¬ 
denly  appeared  in  the  person  of  Captain 
(afterwards  Sir  William)  Sleeman,  who 
was  then  a  comparatively  junior  official 
in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Com¬ 
pany,  and  held  a  civil  appointment  in 
the  Sagar  district.  He  was  already 
well  spoken  of  for  his  energy  and  acute¬ 
ness;  but  such  a  reputation  was  not 
entirely  in  his  favor,  for  the  Directors 
of  the  East  India  Company  showed  no 
desire  that  their  officers  should 
be  either  energetic  or  acute  in  bringing 
to  light  the  plague-spots  for  whose  cure 
they  were  responsible.  They  were  a 
c-ommercial,  rather  than  a  governing, 
corporation,  and  dreaded  the  expense 
of  putting  down  so  powerful  an  organi¬ 
zation  as  Thuggee;  besides  which,  they 
had  for  so  many  years  represented 
India  to  the  British  public  as  a  para¬ 
dise  of  law  and  order  under  their  be¬ 
nevolent  government,  that  the  idea  of 
armed  bands  of  fifty  or  a  hundred  pro¬ 
fessional  murderers  going  about  the 
country  unchallenged  was  not  even  to 
be  whispered  in  their  presence.  Know¬ 
ing  that  the  breath  of  truth  may  blow 
a  chartered  company  to  atoms,  they 
had  refused  to  recognize  the  existence 
of  the  evil;  and  so  bold  had  the  Thugs 
at  last  become  that  in  some  parts  of 
India  they  fearlessly  left  the  bodies  of 
their  victims  lying  unburied  on  the 


high  road.  To  apprehend  a  gang  of 
stranglers  was  a  grave  mistake  for  a 
young  official,  and  was  met  by  a 
prompt  reprimand.  The  case  of  Prin¬ 
gle  is  perhaps  the  best  known.  This 
energetic  officer  had  arrested  a  band 
of  Thugs  who  had  murdered  two  men 
in  the  district  of  Chupra.  The  evidence 
against  them,  both  direct  and  circum¬ 
stantial,  w'as  overwhelming,  while  their 
defence  was  a  mere  denial  which 
they  could  not  sustain  by  any  lucid 
account  of  their  daily  employment,  or 
of  the  plunder  in  their  possession;  but 
the  judgment  given  will  remain  a 
monument  of  company  government  for 
all  time.  The  prisoners  were  released; 
the  witnesses  were  punished  for  per¬ 
jury  and  the  police  for  oppression;  while 
Mr.  Pringle  who  had  reported  the  case 
was  severely  reprimanded  for  his  ac¬ 
tion. 

Such  w’ilful  blindness,  however,  could 
not  possibly  last  forever.  In  1823  the 
first  glaring  fact  was  brought  to  light 
by  Mr.  Molony,  an  Irishman,  at  that 
time  agent  to  the  Governor-general, 
Avho  succeeded  in  capturing  a  roving 
band  of  115  Thugs.  In  1826  another 
considerable  gang  was  apprehended; 
and  in  1830  young  Sleeman,  working 
energetically  in  conjunction  with  a 
fellow  official,  Mr.  F.  C.  Smith,  began 
to  supply  his  chiefs  with  facts  they 
could  no  longer  overlook.  The  result 
was  that  Lord  William  Bentinck,  who 
was  then  at  the  head  of  affairs,  created 
a  new  post  called  “The  General  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Operations  against  Thug¬ 
gee,”  which  title  he  conferred  on  Slee¬ 
man,  refusing,  however,  to  relieve  him 
of  any  of  his  ordinary  civil  duties  or 
to  make  any  Increase  in  his  pay.  Such 
W’as  our  early  government  in  India. 

It  is  from  this  time  (1830)  onwards 
that  we  begin  to  learn  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  facts  about  Thuggee  which  have 
since  surprised  the  world.  At  first 
Sleeman  and  his  friend  Smith  stood 
practically  alone. 
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“In  1830,”  he  says,  “Mr.  George 
SwiutoD,  who  was  then  Chief  Secre¬ 
tary  to  the  Supreme  Government  of 
India,  and  our  best  support  in  the 
cause  which  Mr.  F.  C.  Smith  and  I 
had  undertaken,  wrote  to  him  (Smith) 
to  say  that  be  feared  success  must  be 
considered  as  altogether  unattainable; 
for  he  had  been  given  to  understand 
by  those  who  appeared  well  informed 
upon  the  subject  that  the  evil  had  tak¬ 
en  deep  root  in  all  parts  of  India,  and 
extended  itself  to  almost  every  village 
community.  There  were  certainly  at 
that  time  very  few  districts  in  India 
without  their  resident  gangs  of  Thugs 
.  .  .  while  there  was  not  one  district 
free  from  their  depredations.” 

in  view  of  these  contemporary  opin¬ 
ions,  the  estimate  of  ten  thousand 
Thugs  does  not  seem  at  all  too  high;  and 
subsequent  disclosures  showed  that 
their  ficyls,  or  chosen  murdering  and 
burying  grounds,  were  thickly  dotted 
along  every  highroad  in  the  country. 
In  one  well-known  place  near  Luck¬ 
now  there  were  no  less  than  fifteen 
hcyls  on  a  stretch  of  road  twenty-five 
miles  long,  at  each  of  which  parties  of 
travellers,  numbering  from  one  to 
twenty  people,  had  been  strangled  and 
buried. 

It  was  to  unravel  this  secret  network 
and  lay  hands  on  the  assassins  that 
Sleeman  now  set  himself  during  his 
spare  moments.  He  found  few  weapons 
to  his  hand  and  no  allies.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  w’as  apathetic;  the  people,  partly 
from  fear  and  partly  from  superstition, 
refused  to  give  evidence  against  the 
murderers;  and  so  perfect  was  the 
Thug  system  that  they  were  practically 
never  caught  red-handed.  Yet  in  the 
next  five  years  Sleeman  had  broken  the 
back  of  his  self-imposed  task;  he  had 
arrested  over  two  thousand  murderers, 
and  had  proved  his  charges  against 
them  so  successfully  that  only  twenty- 
one  were  acquitted;  while  all  who  read 
the  evidence  will  agree  with  a  con¬ 
temporary  writer  that  “there  was  no 


crime  on  which  a  man  could  decide 
with  so  safe  a  conscience.  The  fact 
was  that  he  had,  half  accidentally,  laid 
his  hand  on  the  weak  spot  of  their  sys¬ 
tem,  namely,  the  growing  unbelief  and 
irreligion  w’hlch  was  so  loudly  bewailed 
by  the  older  Thugs;  they  no  longer 
dreaded  the  wrath  of  the  gotidess  Kail 
nor  obeyed  her  wise  rules;  they  be¬ 
lieved  neither  in  her  nor  in  each  other, 
and  were  ready  to  betray  their  leaders 
shamelessly. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  his  career 
Sleeman  had  the  good  fortune  to  cap¬ 
ture  the  great  Thug  leader,  Feringeea, 
who  was  betrayed  to  him  for  a  reward 
of  five  hundred  rupees.  He  gives  the 
following  account  of  his  dealings  with 
this  extraordinary  criminal:— 

He  told  me  that  if  his  life  were 
spared  he  could  secure  the  arrest  of 
several  large  gangs.  .  .  .  Seeing  me 
disposed  to  doubt  his  authority  upon  a 
point  of  so  much  Importance,  he  re¬ 
quested  me  to  put  him  to  the  proof— 
to  take  him  through  the  village  of  Se- 
lohda  .  .  .  and  he  would  show  me  his 
ability  and  inclination  to  give  me  cor¬ 
rect  information.  I  did  so,  and  my 
tents  were  pitched  where  tents  usually 
are,  in  a  small  mango  grove.  .  .  . 
When  I  got  up  in  the  morning  he  point¬ 
ed  out  three  places  in  which  he  and 
his  gang  had  deposited,  at  different  in¬ 
tervals,  the  bodies  of  three  parties  of 
travellers.  A  Pundit  and  six  attendants, 
murdered  in  1818,  lay  among  the  ropes 
of  my  sleeping  tent;  a  Havlldar  and 
four  Sipahaes,  murdered  In  1824,  lay 
under  my  horses;  and  four  carriers  of 
Ganges  water,  and  a  woman  murdered 
soon  after  the  Pundit.  lay  within  my 
sleeping  tent  The  sward  had  grown 
over  the  whole,  and  not  the  slightest 
sign  of  its  ever  having  been  broken 
was  to  be  seen.  The  thing  seemed  to 
mo  Incredible;  but  ...  he  declared 
himself  prepared  to  stake  his  life  on 
the  accuracy  of  his  information.  My 
wife  was  still  sleeping  over  the  grave 
of  the  water-carriers,  unconscious  of 
what  was  doing  or  to  be  done.  I  as¬ 
sembled  the  people  of  the  surrounding 
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Tillages  and  the  Tbanadar  and  his  po¬ 
lice,  and  put  the  peopie  to  work  over 
the  grave  of  the  Havildar.  They  dug 
down  five  feet  without  perceiv¬ 
ing  the  siightest  signs  of  the  bodies 
or  of  a  grave,  .  .  .  but  there  was  a 
calm  and  quiet  confidence  about  him 
(Feringeea)  that  made  me  insist  on 
their  going  on;  and  at  last  we  came 
upon  the  bodies  of  the  whoie  five  laid 
out  precisely  as  he  had  described. 

Sieeman  afterwards  teils  us  how  the 
other  two  graves  were  aiso  found  to 
be  genuine,  and  how  Feringeea  offered 
to  point  out  others  in  the  neighboring 
groves;  but  “I  was  sick  of  the  horrid 
work;”  so  they  dug  up  no  mora  His 
wife,  who  had  slept  over  the  dead  wa¬ 
ter-carriers,  often  afterwards  .declared 
that  she  never  had  a  night  of  such 
horrid  dreams,  which  seemed  to  prove 
that,  while  asleep,  “her  soul  had  be¬ 
come  conscious  of  the  dreadful  crimes 
that  had  been  perpetrated.”  It  is  easy 
to  imagine  the  feelings  of  man  and 
wife  who  have  slept  over  no  less  than 
seventeen  murdered  travellers;  but 
Feringeea  was  now  proved  to  be  trust¬ 
worthy,  and  with  his  help  the  work 
soon  increased  to  such  an  extent  that, 
in  1835,  Sieeman  was  finally  relieved 
of  his  routine  civil  duties,  and  was 
enabled  to  devote  his  whole  energies 
to  crushing  out  Thuggee. 

What  he  was  attacking  was  not 
merely  an  organized  gang  of  man-kill¬ 
ers;  it  was  a  religion,  a  profession,  a 
hereditary  custom.  The  Thug  was 
simply  a  practical.  God-fearing  man; 
he  would  set  out  on  his  business  with 
the  quiet  earnestness  of  one  who  is 
merely  doing  his  duty  and  bringing  up 
his  son  to  a  good  professional  connec¬ 
tion;  he  would  brutally  murder  twenty 
to  thirty  victims,  not  only  with  an 
easy  conscience,  but  with  the  calm 
self-approval  of  a  successful  practi¬ 
tioner;  and  if,  after  years  of  business¬ 
like  activity  be  fell  into  the  meddling 
grasp  of  British  law,  he  would  go  to 
his  death  with  the  cheerful  smile  of  a 


religious  man  who  had  lived  well 
and  entertained  no  doubts  of  being 
munificently  rewarded  hereafter.  Nor 
was  be  at  all  grasping  in  his  dealings. 
The  celebrated  Thug  Sbumsherah  de¬ 
posed  that  “eight  annas  (a  shilling)  is 
a  very  good  remuneration  for  murder¬ 
ing  a  man.  We  often  strangle  a  victim 
who  is  suspected  of  having  two  pice 
(three  farthings).”  Their  motto  was 
evidently  small  profits  and  quick  re¬ 
turns. 

There  is  more  to  be  said  about  Thug¬ 
gee  as  a  religion— for  a  very  genuine 
religion  it  was.  Sieeman  says  that 
“no  one  of  them  doubts  the  divine 
origin  of  Thuggee;  they  consider  the 
persons  murdered  precisely  in  the  light 
of  victims  offered  up  to  their  goddess.” 
This  lady.  Kali  (or  Deve  or  Bhowanee, 
as  she  was  indifferently  called),  the 
patroness  of  Thuggee,  was  originally 
the  goddess  of  small-pox.  She  bad 
not  only  instituted  the  religion,  but 
even  undertaken  to  bide  the  bodies 
of  the  slain,  on  condition  that  no  man 
looked  at  her  while  she  was  doing  so. 
For  a  long  time  this  condition  was 
kept;  but  one  day  a  neophyte  glanced 
over  his  shoulder  and  saw  the  goddess, 
entirely  destitute  of  clothing,  in  the  act 
of  swallowing  a  corpse.  Being  natu¬ 
rally  overcome  with  modesty,  and  in¬ 
censed  at  such  a  breach  of  faith.  Kali 
refused  any  longer  actively  to  assist 
the  Thugs.  She  still  continued  to  watch 
over  them  and  direct  them  by  means  of 
omens;  but  the  change  was  always 
regretted  by  the  Thugs,  the  more  so 
perhaps  because  the  features  of  the 
goddess,  so  hideous  that  no  one  durst 
gaze  upon  them,  appeared  to  render  her 
modesty  superfiuous. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  there  are  certain 
rales  of  hers  that  no  Thug  will  bre.nk. 
For  instance,  before  starting  on  an  ex¬ 
pedition  there  must  be  a  meeting  of 
all  the  Thugs  to  consecrate  the  sacred 
pick-axe  (originally  one  of  Kali’s  teeth), 
to  evoke  her  aid,  and  to  eat  the  sacred 
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goor  (coarse  sugar).  If  a  Thug  swears 
by  the  sacred  pick-axe  he  will  keep  his 
oath,  even  though  he  were  a  man  to 
perjure  himseif  on  the  Koran.  When 
two  Thugs,  named  Sahib  and  Nasir, 
Avere  questioned  by  Captain  Sieeman 
on  this  point,  they  said:— 

“If  any  man  swears  to  a  falsehood 
upon  a  pick-axe  properly  consecrated, 
we  will  consent  to  be  bung  if  he  sur¬ 
vives  the  time  appointed.  Appoint  one, 
tAvo  or  three  days  when  he  swears, 
and  we  pledge  ourselves  that  he  does 
not  live  a  moment  beyond  the  time. 
He  will  die  a  horrid  death;  his  head 
will  turn  round,  bis  face  towards  the 
back,  and  he  will  writhe  in  tortures 
till  he  dies.” 

“And  all  this  j-ou  have  seen?” 

“Yes,  we  have  all  seen  It.” 

P'rom  the  rest  of  their  evidence,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  these  men  believed 
what  they  said.  One  is  puzzled  to 
know  whether  they  had  seen  a  man 
in  some  kind  of  fit,  or  whether  some 
poor  deluded  creature  had  actually 
hypnotized  himself  into  the  death  that 
he  feared. 

The  system  of  Thuggee  was  found 
in  India,  by  an  adventurous  European 
traveller,  so  early  as  the  seventeenth 
century;  but  its  previous  history  is 
unknown.  Some  believe  that  it  dates 
back  to  the  days  of  Alexander  or  even 
Xerxes;  but  more  probably  it  origi¬ 
nated  with  the  wild  camp-folloAvers 
and  plunderers  who  followed  the  Mo¬ 
hammedan  armies  of  conquest.  What¬ 
ever  the  true  source  may  be,  it  is  be¬ 
yond  all  doubt  the  work  of  a  man  of 
genius;  no  ordinary  brain  could  have 
fenced  and  regulated  it  by  so  elaborate 
a  code  of  rules— rules  which  the  Thugs 
deem  to  be  of  divine  origin,  but  in  each 
of  which  AA’e  can  trace  a  shrewd,  prac¬ 
tical  purpose. 

Their  organization  was  perfect  in 
every  detail;  each  gang  was  under  the 
command  of  a  jemadar,  whose  orders 
they  seem  to  have  obeyed  with  a  won¬ 


derful  sense  of  discipline.  Their  mode 
of  procedure  was  as  follows.  They 
would  divide  their  band  into  several 
contingents,  which  moved  along  the 
road  at  a  short  distance  from  one  an¬ 
other,  with  scouts  thrown  out 
in  front  and  behind  to  secure  them; 
they  thus  presented  the  appearance  of 
small  parties  of  travellers,  each  of 
which  kept  up  the  pretence  of  being 
entirely  unknown  to  the  others.  On 
meeting  a  suitable  quarry  the  jemadar 
would  decide  if  he  was  worth  attack¬ 
ing.  If  this  seemed  to  be  the  case, 
he  would  send  forward  a  skilled  spe¬ 
cialist  to  choose  the  place  of  attack; 
meanwhile  he  would  give  orders  to  the 
iuvelgler— also  a  specialist  in  his  line — 
who  would  accost  the  victim  in  the 
most  friendly  manner,  either  asking  a 
favor  or  doing  some  small  civility  in 
order  to  ingratiate  himself.  So  skilful 
were  these  Invelglers  that  they  seldom 
failed  to  find  out  the  destination  of 
the  unfortunate  traveller,  with  all 
other  necessary  details;  and  then 
the  gang  would  follow  him  pa¬ 
tiently,  sometimes  for  days  or 
even  weeks,  often  journeying  with 
him  on  the  most  friendly  terms,  until 
their  opportunity  occurred.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  as  occasionally  happened,  the  In- 
velgler  were  not  successful,  and  saw 
he  had  aroused  suspicion,  he  would 
communicate  in  the  secret  Thug  lan¬ 
guage  with  his  friends,  and  presently 
two  or  three  more  of  the  band  would 
approach  with  a  fresh  Inveigler.  On 
seeing  these  the  first  accomplice  would 
at  once  feign  uneasiness,  make  some 
excuse  and  decamp  hastily;  while  the 
second  InA’elgler,  dressed  perhaps  as  a 
sepoy,  or  in  some  other  clever  disguise, 
AA'Ould  come  up  and,  after  enquiring 
about  the  appearance  of  the  man  who 
had  just  left  them,  would  declare  that 
he  had  long  known  him  for  a  bad  char¬ 
acter,  and  heartily  congratulate  the 
traveller  on  his  escape.  The  victim 
having  thus  been  thrown  off  his  guard, 
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tilings  usually  went  without  a  bitch. 
On  reaching  the  chosen  spot  the  word 
of  command  w’as  given,  and  each  man 
went  to  his  post;  then,  at  a  secret  sig¬ 
nal  one  of  the  band  who  had  completed 
his  course  of  education  under  a  gooroo, 
or  professor  of  strangling,  w’ould  slip 
the  fatal  noose  round  the  victim’s  throat, 
while  an  accomplice  held  his  hands  and 
kicked  him  as  brutally  as  possible  to 
put  a  stop  to  his  struggles.  As  soon 
as  he  fell  to  the  ground,  another  ac¬ 
complice  would  pull  his  legs,  and  death 
of  course  was  a  matter  of  a  very  few 
moments.  If  any  of  the  victims  escaped 
they  were  met  by  an  outer  cordon  of 
Thugs  who  cut  them  down  with  STVords 
or  shot  them;  if  they  made  a  noise, 
the  Thugs  would  drown  it  by  loud 
shouts,  as  if  they  were  driving  horses 
or  singing  or  playing  some  game. 

So  well-conceived  a  system,  backed 
by  a  comprehensive  secret  language, 
and  by  all  the  force  of  religion,  made 
murder  the  safest  of  sports;  but  there 
were,  in  addition  to  these  precautions, 
a  good  many  wise  rules  handed  down 
from  father  to  son  for  generations. 
The  principal  one— founded  presumably 
on  the  theory  that  dead  men  tell  no 
tales— was  never  to  rob  without  mur¬ 
dering.  Another  shrewd  maxim  was 
never  to  let  any  one  of  a  party  escape. 
“Kill  one,  kill  all,”  was  the  rule,  even 
to  a  traveller’s  dog,  lest  some  faithful 
beast  should  scent  out  its  master’s 
grave.  Above  all  tilings,  there  were  to 
be  at  least  two  men  to  every  victim; 
though  we  are  told  that  if  a  man,  in  a 
case  of  emergency,  was  so  skilled  as  to 
pull  a  traveller  from  his  horse  and 
strangle  him  single-handed,  bis  family 
was  honored  for  several  generations. 
P’or  further  safety  there  were  strict 
regulations  as  to  the  disposal  of  bodies; 
and  it  was  a  golden  rule  never  to  mur¬ 
der  near  home.  So  far,  the  object  of 
each  command  is  easily  detected,  but  in 
several  of  their  maxims  it  is  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  see  the  underlying  purpose.  By 


one  of  these  it  was  declared  unlucky 
to  kill  men  of  certain  classes  and 
ti’ades,  as,  for  instance,  an  oil-vendor. 
Whether  these  occupations  were  those 
originally  practised  by  the  Thug  tribes, 
or  whether  they  had  been  considered 
the  most  convenient  disguises  to  as¬ 
sume,  we  do  not  know.  By  another 
rule  it  W’as  forbidden  to  kill  maimed 
persons  or  w’omen,  but  this  regulation 
was  frequently  broken.  As  regards 
women  there  was  often  a  difficulty;  if 
they  were  with  a  party,  it  was  diffi¬ 
cult  to  separate  them,  but  on  the  other 
hand  it  was  dangerous  to  kill  the  men 
in  their  presence,  and  let  the  women 
go  free.  It  w’as,  however,  one  of  tlie 
most  established  rules  of  Kali  that 
Avomen  were  not  to  be  killed,  and  it 
was  to  her  anger  at  breaches  of  this 
law  that  many  of  the  older  Thugs  at¬ 
tributed  their  dow’nfall;  whence  it  is 
obvious  that  in  his  profession,  as  in 
many  others,  women  were  often  in 
the  way. 

Thuggee,  as  we  have  said,  was  a 
religion;  its  most  extraordinary  char¬ 
acteristic  W’as  the  genuine  faith  of  its 
votaries,  and  the  fact  that  it  was  held 
by  good  men.  Sleeman  gives  page  upon 
page  of  remarkable  evidence  proving 
both  these  points.  One  man  actually 
.told  him  that  if  a  Thug  committed  a 
murder,  he  would  never  be  blessed  any 
more.  “What  do  you  account  a  mur¬ 
der?”  asked  Sleeman.  “Murdering  an¬ 
other  Thug,  or  killing  any  man  outside 
Thuggee,”  was  the  reply.  This  seems 
to  us  a  novel  and  somewhat  restricted 
definition  of  the  crime;  but  Sleeman’s 
Informers  considered  its  validity  proved 
up  to  the  hilt  when  they  pointed  out  to 
him  “that,  if  a  man  commits  a  murder, 
we  know  well  that  he  and  his  family 
will  die  out;  while,  as  for  the  Thugs, 
we  see  them  flourishing  generation 
after  generation.”  On  another  oeca- 
sion,  having  asked  an  informer  wheth¬ 
er  he  thought  the  Company’s  officials 
would  be  able  to  annihilate  Thuggee,  he 
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received  the  scornful  reply,  “How  can 
the  hand  of  man  do  away  with  the 
work  of  God?”  He  describes  a  still 
more  striking  instance  as  follows.  A 
Thug  leader  of  most  polished  manners 
and  great  eloquence,  being  asked  one 
day  whether  he  felt  compunction  in 
murdering  innocent  people,  replied  with 
a  smile,  “Does  any  man  feel  compunc¬ 
tion  in  following  his  trade?  And  are 
not  all  our  trades  assigned  to  us  by 
Providence?”  On  being  asked  how 
many  people  he  had  killed,  he  replied, 
“1  have  killed  none.  Is  any  man  killed 
from  man's  killing?  Is  it  not  the  hand 
of  God  that  kills  him?  Are  we  not 
mere  instruments  in  the  hands  of 
God?” 

So  these  calm  fatalists  kept  up  their 
average  of  three  murders  a  year  per 
man;  yet  they  were  good  fathers  and 
husbands:  they  included  even  men  of 
position,  merchants  or  tax  collectors, 
men  like  Ramzan,  who  held  an  official 
position  and  who  was  waited  on  by  two 
sepoys,  a  scribe  and  a  village  guard; 
or  like  Ferlngeea  the  Subadar.  The 
inherited  belief  was  too  strong  for 
them.  Ferlngeea  allowed  that  they 
sometimes  felt  pity;  but 

the  goor  of  the  Tuponee  changes  our 
nature.  .  .  .  Let  any  man  once  taste 
of  that  goor  and  he  will  be  a  Thug, 
though  he  know  all  the  trades  and  have 
all  the  wealth  In  the  world.  ...  I  have 
been  high  in  office  .  .  .  yet  I  was  mis¬ 
erable  while  absent  from  my  gang.  .  .  . 
My  father  made  me  taste  of  that  fatal 
goor  when  I  was  yet  a  mere  boy,  and 
If  I  were  to  live  a  thousand  years  I 
should  never  be  able  to  follow  any 
other  trade. 

These  men,  when  questioned  by  British 
officers,  wouid  describe  the  murder  of 
“a  weak,  lonely,  old  man”  with  all  the 
glee  of  a  sportsman  over  his  first  stag; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  were  never 
known  to  insult  a  woman,  even  when 
they  captured  the  most  beautiful  of  the 


sex.  Mr.  McLeod  writes  in  1833  of  a  fam¬ 
ily  of  Thugs:  “I  feel  interested,  too,  for 
the  whole  of  Laek’s  family,  among 
whom  I  do  not  think  there  is  naturally 
any  vice,  shocking  as  their  proceedings 
would  appear  at  home.”  Mr.  Wilson, 
in  183.'),  writes  of  another  Thug,  “He 
is  one  of  the  best  men  I  have  ever 
known.”  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that 
when  men  of  such  position  and  char¬ 
acter  became  Thugs,  it  was  not  from 
depravity,  but  from  misguided  belief. 

Sleeman’s  report  is  largely  composed 
of  evidence  taken  from  prisoners  who 
were  willing  to  turn  approver.  Now 
in  England  there  are  many  people  who 
revel  in  the  story  of  a  murder  or  a 
highway  robbery,  but  if  any  one  of 
these  persons  wishes  to  be  cured  of  his 
somewhat  morbid  taste  he  has  only 
to  plod  steadily  through  the  Thug  rec¬ 
ords.  He  will  find  himself  wading,  so 
to  speak,  knee-deep  in  murder,  toiling 
through  page  after  page,  chapter  after 
chapter,  of  the  most  matter-of-fact  and 
business-like  accounts,  each  of  which  is 
totalled  up  at  the  end  with  the  number 
of  people  strangled.  “A  total  of  five 
men  murdered  in  this  expedition,”  “A 
-total  of  two  men  murdered  in  this  ex¬ 
pedition”— such  is  the  invariable  end¬ 
ing  of  the  tale. 

There  is  a  great  sameness  about  these 
reports;  they  are  merely  business 
statements;  but,  as  an  example  of 
Thug  methods  of  action  and  thought, 
we  may  quote  in  full  one  story  from 
Captain  Sleeman’s  book.  It  is  descrip¬ 
tive  of  the  murder  of  a  party  of  eigh¬ 
teen  men,  seven  women  and  two  boys. 
A  Thug  named  Inaent,  after  telling  us 
how  his  party,  numbering  125,  had 
sent  on  two  men  to  choose  the  right 
place  for  the  deed,  continues  thus:— 

We  contrived  to  make  the  party  move 
off  about  midnight,  persuading  them 
that  it  was  near  morning;  on  reaching 
the  place  appointed,  they  were  advised  to 
sit  down  and  rest  themselves^  All  our 
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parties  pretended  to  be  as  much  de¬ 
ceived  as  themselves  with  regard  to  the 
time;  but  not  more  than  half  of  the 
travellers  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  sit 
down  and  rest  in  such  solitude.  The 
signal  was  given,  and  all,  except  the 
two  boys,  were  seized  and  strangled 
by  the  people  who  had  been  appointed 
for  the  purpose,  and  were  now  at  their 
posts  ready  for  action.  The  boys  were 
taken  by  Jowahlr  and  Kehree,  who 
intended  to  adopt  them  as  their  sons; 
and  the  bodies  of  the  twenty-five  per¬ 
sons  were  all  thrown  into  a  ditch  and 
covered  with  earth  and  bushes.  On 
seeing  the  bodies  thrown  into  the  ditch 
Jowahir’s  boy  began  to  cry  bitterly, 
and  finding  it  impossible  to  pacify  him 
or  keep  liiin  quiet,  Jowahlr  took  him 
by  the  legs  and  dashed  out  his  brains 
against  a  stone,  and  left  him  lying  on 
the  ground,  while  the  rest  were  busily 
occupied  in  collecting  the  booty.  Going 
on  to  Powae,  we  purchased  five  rupees’ 
worth  of  sugar  to  celebrate  this  event. 

We  need  quote  no  more  such  narra¬ 
tives;  but  it  would  be  undesirable  to 
close  our  account  of  this  strange  pro¬ 
fession  or  religion  without  making 
some  personal  mention  of  its  leading 
men.  In  the  year  1838  Captain  James 
Paton,  first  Assistant  Resident  at 
Lucknow,  drew  a  map  which  he  en¬ 
closed  in  the  report— one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  maps  in  the  world.  It 
is  a  chart  of  the  fteyls,  or  chosen  mur¬ 
dering  spots  in  Oude,  and  is  drawn  up 
from  the  Information  of  twenty  chief 
Thugs,  who  corroborated  each  other 
in  a  remarkable  manner,  leaving  no 
doubt  of  the  truth  of  their  evidence. 
It  shows,  amongst  other  details,  that 
there  were  274  in  Oude,  or  one 

for  every  five  or  six  square  miles;  al¬ 
most  every  beyl  was  proved  by  the  con¬ 
fession  of  one  of  the  twenty 
witnesses;  and,  as  each  confession 
was  independently  supported  by 
outside  evidence,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  they  are  genuine.  Thus,  by 
adding  up  the  recorded  murders  at 
each  spot.  Captain  Paton  was  able  to 
give  the  total  re  lord  ®f  each  of  his 


Thug  leaders;  we  can  give,  therefore, 
his  list  of  the  twenty  leading  men  in 
Thuggee. 


Futty  Khan  concerned  in  508  cases. 
Buhram  “  931  “ 

Dhoosoo  '  ”  350  “ 

Alayar  “  377  " 

Ramzan  “  604  “ 

Sheeoodeen  “  119  “ 

Sirdar  “  42  " 

Teja  “  103  “ 

Muckdoomee  “  264  " 

Salar  “  203  “ 

Danial  “  195  " 

Bukthour  "  294  “ 

Khunjuu  “  117  “ 

Hyder  “  322  “ 

Imambux  the  Black  “  340  “ 

Rambux  “  28  “ 

Imambux  the  Tall  “  65  “ 

Bught  “  81  “ 

Adhar  “  153  “ 

Ungnoo  "  24  “ 

The  total  amounts  to  5,120  murders. 


divided  amongst  twenty  men,  giving 
an  average  of  256  to  each  individual. 


Futty  Khan  is  rightly  at  the  head  of 
the  list,  as  he  spent  only  twenty  years 
in  murdering  508  people,  whereas  Buh¬ 
ram  had  been  for  forty  years  a  strang- 
gler.  Futty  was  undoubtedly  the  most 


successful  murderer  of  whom  we  have 


any  knowledge  in  all  time.  Probably 
Buhram,  as  a  young  man,  was  quite 
his  equal,  but  he  spoilt  his  record  by 
continuing  too  long  in  the  profession; 
however,  they  average  about  two  men 
a  month  during  their  working  life— the 
difference  is  unimportant.  It  was  no 
wonder  that  the  British  ofllcers  looked 


on  them  as  little  better  than  tigers; 
and,  curiously  enough,  the  Thugs  them¬ 
selves  had  a  kind  of  fraternal  feeling 
for  the  tiger.  They  would  never  on 
any  pretence  kill  one,  and  they  believed 
that  no  tiger  would  attack  them.  If 
any  of  their  number  were  mauled  by 
a  tiger  they  always  excused  this 
breach  of  comradeship  on  the  ground 
that  the  man  was  not  yet  initiated,  or 
else  was  a  breaker  of  their  rules. 

Such  was  the  system  which  pervaded 
every  district  of  India  and  every  class 
of  society,  Hindoo  or  Mohammedan, 
only  sixty  years  ago.  All  members  of 
the  organization  had  full  powers  to  in- 
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itiate  new  associates;  and  yet  to-day 
there  is  scarcely  a  tangible  relic  of  it 
in  existence.  By  1840  there  had  been 
no  less  than  3,655  trials,  of  which  only 
97  resulted  in  acquittals,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowers  of  Kail  had  been  terrorized  all 
over  India.  The  Thugs  of  our  time 
are  only  a  miserable  remnant  whose 
very  name  is  almost  a  misnomer;  they 
are  known  merely  by  a  few  attempts 
at  poisoning  for  the  sake  of  plunder; 
the  fatal  noose  is  practically  unheard 
of,  and  the  power  of  their  religion  is 
passed  away. 

In  1860  it  was  estimated  by  Major 
Hervey  that  there  were  probably  910 
Phansigar  or  strangling  Thugs  in  In¬ 
dia,  but,  as  he  explains,  few  of  these 
were  professionals;  they  were,  for  the 
most  part,  simply  common  malefactors, 
such  as  might  be  found  in  other  parts 
of  the  world,  who  observed  none  of  the 
ancient  rules  about  burying  bodies,  etc., 
worked  on  no  regular  system,  and  re¬ 
ceived  no  professional  training.  In 
1877,  according  to  a  good  authority, 
there  were  some  148  Punjabi  and  138 
Hindustani  Phansigars  at  large,  who 
were  guilty  of  murder  by  strangling, 
and  would  consequently  have  been 
treated  as  Thugs  if  captured;  but  the 
rise  of  the  modern  Whatoorea,  a  pois¬ 
oning  class  of  Thugs,  shows  how  far 
they  had  departed  from  the  original 
customs  of  Kali.  Thuggee  has  now 
practically  died  out;  but,  owing  to  its 
hereditary  character,  the  Government 
are  still  afraid  of  it,  and  before  allow¬ 
ing  a  Thug  to  return  after  his  twenty 
years  on  the  Andaman  Islands,  make 
many  inquiries  as  to  whether  they  can 
safely  permit  him  to  settle  down  again 
in  his  old  haunts. 

Sir  William  Slogan  has  been  practi¬ 
cally  forgotten,  but  he  ought  surely  to 
be  reckoned  amongst  the  great  men  of 
the  Empire.  How  many  of  the  best 
administrators  of  this  century  have  ac¬ 
complished  anything  like  his  work  in 
so  short  a  time?  What  other  man  has 

The  Quarterly  Bevlaw. 


SO  quickly  and  decisively  put  his  heel 
on  a  religion  of  crime  and  crushed  it 
into  insignificance?  Our  admiration 
and  sympathy  should  be  given  to  this 
lonely  Englishman,  surrounded  by 
forms  of  treachery  and  deception  al¬ 
most  inconceivable  to  us,  baffled  by 
subsidized  rajahs  and  discouraged  by 
the  apathy  of  his  own  government,  but 
nevertheless  voluntarily  focussing  on 
himself  the  hatred  of  thousands  of  se¬ 
cret  murderers.  The  policeman  under 
his  orders,  the  sepoy  who  assisted  him, 
the  village  offlcial,  or  even  the  very 
cook  who  prepared  his  food,  might,  any 
of  them,  be  a  Thug.  He  willingly  gave 
up  long  days  and  weeks  to  be  rewarded 
only  by  the  results  of  his  toll;  and  he 
was  content  with  his  reward.  He  has 
described  to  us  how  he  saw  in  his  court 
old  men,  with  tears  running  down  their 
cheeks  as  they  identified  the  clothes  or 
ornaments  of  a  son  or  grandson  who 
had  gone  into  a  far-off  town  to  win 
bread  for  the  family,  whose  home-com¬ 
ing  had  been  anxiously  looked  forward 
to  for  months,  but  who  had  never  re¬ 
turned.  In  1836  he  writes:  “The  blood 
of  hundreds  of  miserable  victims,  shed 
where  no  pitying  eye  or  succoring  hand 
was  nigh  to  rescue,  calls  out  of  the 
ground  for  retribution.”  And  when,  in 
an  incredibly  short  space  of  time,  he 
had  earned  a  success  beyond  his  most 
sanguine  dreams,  so  far  from  assuming 
a  tone  of  exultation  or  of  ambitious  de¬ 
mand,  he  simply  says:— 

No  man  could  have  calculated  upon 
those  many  extraordinary  combina¬ 
tions  of  circumstances  upon  which  our 
success  has  chlefiy  depended,  combina¬ 
tions  which  it  behooves  us  gratefully 
to  acknowledge  as  providential  inter¬ 
positions  for  the  benefit  of  the  people 
entrusted  to  our  rule— interpositions 
which  these  people  themselves  firmly 
believe  will  never  be  wanting  to  rulers 
whose  measures  are  honestly  Intended, 
and  wisely  designed,  for  the  good  of 
their  subjects. 
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THE  EVENING  HOUR. 

Sweet  time  of  peace,  when  the  swallows  fly 
To  home  and  rest  ’neath  the  quiet  eaves; 

When  crimson  bars  are  across  the  sky, 

And  shadows  lengthen  behind  the  sheaves. 

When  willows  dip  in  a  golden  pool. 

And  the  dark-massed  elms  are  soft  and  blurred; 
When  sun-parched  meadows  grow  damp  and  cool. 
And  distant  cries  of  the  night  are  heard. 


Then  darkness  broods  In  the  dusky  lanes 
Where  the  pale-wlnged  moths  flit  to  and  fro; 
V'hile  over  the  western  hill  remains 
The  tender  light  of  the  after-glow. 


Shine,  Evening  Star!  for  the  hour  is  thine. 

Shy  rival  thou  to  the  setting  sun; 

First-born  of  Night  with  thy  charm  divine. 

Shed  out  thy  light,  for  the  day  Is  done. 

Steal  forth  from  thy  poppy-flelds,  O  Sleep! 

The  earth  grows  weary  and  fain  would  rest; 
Touch  her  tired  eyes  with  thy  Ups,  and  keep 
Her  head  soft-pillowed  upon  thy  breast 


Come,  gentle  Night,  o’er  the  misty 
W’ith  silver  garments  thyself  adorn; 
And  bring,  safe  hid  in  thy  mantle’s 
The  golden  key  to  the  gates  of  Morn. 


The  Leisure  Hour. 


wold! 

fold, 

Annie  L.  Knowles. 


OMENS  AT  CORONATIONS. 


Onlookers  at  next  year’s  great  cere¬ 
mony  at  the  Abbey  may  take  note  of 
little  incidents  and  accidents  not  ar¬ 
ranged  for  in  the  rubric  of  the  corona¬ 
tion  ceremony  If  they  are  news¬ 
paper  onlookers  they  will  no  doubt  util¬ 
ize  such  untoward  occurrences  as  aids 


to  the  picturesqueness  of  their  copy. 
But  neither  newspaper  men  nor  their 
more  fortunate  fellow  spectators  will 
read  into  any  such  little  incidents  the 
good  and  ill  portents  read  into  similar 
occurrences  at  the  crownings  of  former 
kings  and  queens. 


Omens  at  Coronations. 
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Children  in  the  nursery  still  hear 
some  echo  of  the  evil  auguries— many 
of  these  sufficiently  horrid  and  disas¬ 
trous  in  themselves— that  hedged  in 
the  crowning  of  Norman  William.  To 
begin  with,  there  was  the  ill-omened 
absence  of  Archbishop  Stigand,  w'ho 
“manfully  refused  to  croAvn  one  who 
was  covered  with  the  blood  of  men, 
and  the  invader  of  others’  rights.”* 
Peter  Langtoft,  however,  had  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  living  within  two  hundred 
years  of  this  memorable  abstention.  He 
gives  another  reason  in  a  somewhat 
scandalous  passage  of  his  rhyming 
chronicle.  It  is  quaint  enough  to  jus¬ 
tify  quotation:— 

Fair  grace  William  fond;  his  chance 
fulle  wele  him  satte 
The  reame  of  Inglond  so  graciously  he 
gatte. 

The  archbishop  Stigand,  of  Inglond 
primate 

That  tyme  was  suspended,  the  pope 
reft  him  the  state. 

The  abbot  &  prioure,  men  of  religion 
The  Oder  men  of  honoure,  archdecane 
&  person 

Wer  prived  of  thar  office,  of  woulfes 
had  renoun 

For  lechorle  that  vice  were  many  als 
don  doun. 

The  archbishope  of  York  com  with  de- 
vocloun, 

Thorgh  William  praiere,  com  to  London 
toun, 

Blfor  the  barons  brouht,  he  gaf  Wil¬ 
liam  the  coroun 

To  chalange  was  he  nouht,  Sir  Stigand 
was  don  doun. 

After  William  had  taken  the  corona¬ 
tion  oath,  to  protect  the  Church,  pro¬ 
hibit  oppression  and  execute  judgment 
In  mercy.  Archbishop  Aldred  put  the 
question,  “Will  ye  have  this  Prince  to 
be  your  king?”  The  clamorous  re¬ 
sponse  startled  the  Norman  garrison  in 
the  city.  They  believed  the  English 


had  revolted,  and  proceeded  to  invoke 
the  tranquillizing  influences  of  the 
sword  and  torch.  They  set  the  houses 
around  their  garrison  on  fire.  The 
flames  spread  in  all  directions.  A  gen¬ 
eral  alarm  came  as  a  natural  conse¬ 
quence.  Most  of  the  congregation 
rushed  out  of  the  church,  the  English 
hastening  to  stop  the  fire,  and  the  Nor¬ 
mans  to  plunder.  The  bishops,  clergy 
and  monks,  who  remained  within  the 
church,  were  in  such  confusion  that 
they  were  scarce  able  to  go  through 
the  office  of  crowning  the  King;  Wil-  • 
liam  himself,  who  saw  the  tumult  and 
could  not  conjecture  the  cause,  sate 
trembling  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  and 
though  no  great  mischief  was  done 
by  the  fire,  it  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
long  and  inveterate  enmity  between 
the  English  and  the  Normans.* 

Perjured  Stephen  could  not,  of  neces¬ 
sity,  hope  for  any  but  the  most  ill- 
omened  coronation.  The  ceremony  was 
beset  by  dismal  portents.  A  fearful 
storm  arose  in  the  middle.  All  those 
participating  were  consequently  thrown 
into  such  confusion  that  the  consecrat¬ 
ed  water  fell  on  the  ground,  the  kiss  of 
peace  after  the  sacrament  was  omitted 
and  even  the  final  benediction  forgot¬ 
ten.  The  complaisant  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  the  false  witnesses 
who  declared  that  Henry  the  First  dis¬ 
inherited  his  daughter  a  little  before 
his  death,  all  died  appropriately  within 
a  few  months  of  the  event*  We  must 
wait  until  we  reach  the  reign  of  Rich¬ 
ard  the  First  before  we  once  more 
meet  with  111-omens  of  the  orthodox 
kind.  One  augury  of  evil  was  the  mas¬ 
sacre  of  the  Jews  on  the  day  of  the 
ceremony,  although  not  all  the  chroni¬ 
clers  appear  to  have  read  a  significa¬ 
tion  of  future  mischief  into  the  event 

Now,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord’s  In- 


>  William  of  Newbaiy.  t  “Chapters  oo  Ooronatlons.’' 
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carnation  1189  [says  one*],  Richard, 
the  son  of  King  Henry  the  Second  by 
Eieanor,  brother  of  Henry  the  Third, 
was  consecrated  King  of  the  English 
by  Baldwin,  Archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  at  Westminster,  on  the  third  of 
the  nones  of  September.  On  the  very 
day  of  the  coronation,  about  the  sol¬ 
emn  hour  in  which  the  Son  was  immo¬ 
lated  to  the  Father,  a  Sacrifice  of  the 
Jews  to  their  father,  the  Devil,  was 
commenced  in  the  city  of  London,  and 
so  long  was  the  duration  of  this  fa¬ 
mous  mystery,  that  the  holocaust  could 
scarcely  be  accomplished  the  ensuing 
day.  The  other  cities  and  towns  of  the 
kingdom  emulated  the  faith  of  the  Lon¬ 
doners,  and  with  a  like  devotion  de¬ 
spatched  their  blood-suckers  with 
blood  to  hell. 

Much  more  Important,  more  alarm¬ 
ing  to  all  beholders  of  the  coronation 
ceremony,  was  the  appearance  of  a  bat 
“in  the  middle  of  the  bright  part  of 
the  day,  fiutterlng  about  the  church, 
inconveniently  circling  in  the  same 
tracks,  especially  round  the  king’s 
throne.”*  Again,  according  to  the  same 
naive  chronicler,  a  peal  of  bells  was 
rung,  without  any  agreement  or  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  ministers  of  the  Abbey, 

of  such  portentous  omen  as  then  was 
hardly  allowable  to  be  related  even  in 
a  whisper.  At  Complin,  the  last  hour  of 
the  day,  the  first  peal  happened  to  be 
rung,  neither  by  any  agreement,  nor 
even  by  the  ministers  of  the  church 
themselves  being  aware  of  it,  until 
after  it  was  done,  for  prime,  tierce, 
Bcxt,  nones  and  the  solemn  service  of 
vespers  and  two  masses  were  cele¬ 
brated  without  any  ringing  of  peals. 

King  John  had  only  himself  to  thank 
for  many  of  the  ill-omens  that  marred 
the  ceremony  of  his  coronation.  Not 
altogether,  though,  since  the  name  of 
“John”  has  been  reckoned  unfortunate 
for  the  king’s  name  both  in  England 

«  Richard  of  Derlzeo. 

•  Richard  of  Deviiea. 

•  “Crowna  and  Coronatlona,”  by  William  Jonea, 
F.S.A.  Chatto  and  Wlndoa.  1808. 


and  in  France.  Again,  he  was  crowned 
on  Ascension  Day,  the  same  fatal  fes¬ 
tival  as  astrologers  predicted  would 
close  his  reign.  But  “it  was  also  re¬ 
marked  as  an  evil  omen  that  the  King 
hurried  away  without  receiving  the 
sacrament”*  He  became  less  callous 
later  on,  as  death  approached,  showing 
a  pardonable  anxiety  “to  elude  the  de¬ 
mons  whom  he  had  so  faithfully  served 
in  life.”  For  this  purpose  he  not  only 
gave  orders  to  disguise  his  body  in  a 
monk’s  cowl,  but  to  bury  it  between 
two  saints.* 

Fiasco  from  start  to  finish,  such  is 
the  impression  Holinshed  gives  us  of 
the  crowning  of  Edward  the  Second. 
Nothing  appears  to  have  been  more  of¬ 
fensive  to  the  nobles  than  his  deliver¬ 
ing  the  crown  to  be  borne  by  Piers  Ga- 
veston,  his  unworthy  favorite,  who  was 
dressed  finer  than  the  King  himself, 
and  outshone  everybody  in  the  proces¬ 
sion.  Gaveston  had  charge  of  all  the 
arrangements.  He  performed  his  du¬ 
ties  so  negligently  that  “there  was  such 
presse  and  throng  at  this  coronation, 
that  a  knight,  called  Sir  John  Bake- 
well,  was  thrust  or  crowded  to  death.” 
Great  abundance  of  viands  and  wines 
bad  been  provided,  but  the  dinner  did 
not  begin  until  night,  and  was  then 
badly  served;  the  usual  forms  of  ser¬ 
vice  were  neglected,  and  the  whole  was 
a  continued  scene  of  confusion,  singu¬ 
larly  emblematic  of  the  state  of  the 
nation  during  this  monarch’s  unhappy 
reign.  The  ceremony  of  the  corona¬ 
tion,  in  the  case  of  the  unfortunate 
Richard  the  Second,  was  so  fatiguing 
that  he  was  obliged  to  be  borne  back 
to  the  palace  on  knights’  shoulders, 
surely  some  prognostication  of  what 
the  end  would  be. 

Henry  the  Fifth,  the  son  of  Richard’s 
supplanter,  when  It  came  to  his  turn, 

^  “OrowM  and  Ooronatlons,”  by  WUUam  Jones, 
F.S.A.  Chatto  and  Windaa,  1898. 
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was  crowned  the  9th  of  April,  “being 
Passion  Sundale,  which  was  a  sore 
ruggle  and  tempestuous  day,  with 
wind,  snow  and  sleet,  that  men  great- 
lie  marvelled  thereat,  making  diverse 
interpretation  what  the  same  might 
slgnlfie.”* 

And  so  the  Tudors  move  slowly 
across  the  scene.  The  first  two  were 
not  the  monarch  s  to  lend  themselves  to 
omens,  ill  or  good.  In  the  case  of  poor 
little  Edward  the  Sixth,  however,  there 
fell  out  an  occurrence  emblematic  of 
much  that  happened  later  In  the  course 
of  English  history.  When  the  three 
swords  for  the  three  kingdoms  were 
brought  to  be  carried  before  him,  the 
King  observed  that  there  was  yet  one 
wanting,  and  called  for  the  Bible. 

That  [said  he]  is  the  sword  of  the 
Spirit,  and  ought  In  all  right  to  govern 
us,  who  use  these  for  the  people’s  safe¬ 
ty,  by  Grod’s  appointment  Without 
that  sword  we  are  nothing;  we  can  do 
nothing.  From  that  we  are  what  we 
are  this  day.  .  .  .  we  receive  whatso¬ 
ever  It  Is  that  we  at  this  present  do 
assume.  Under  that  we  ought  to  live, 
to  fight,  to  govern  the  people  and  to 
perform  all  our  affairs.  From  that 
alone  we  obtain  all  power,  virtue, 
grace,  salvation  and  whatsoever  we 
have  of  divine  strength.* 

In  Mary’s  case  the  omens  were  less 
benevolent.  The  jewelled  adornments 
on  her  head  were  “so  massie  and  pon¬ 
derous,  that  she  was  faine  to  beare  up 
hlr  head  with  hir  hand.’’”  And  for 
Elizabeth  the  auguries  altered  again. 
During  the  procession  from  the  Tower 
to  Westminster  many  poor  women  ran 
to  the  chariot  and  offered  her  nose¬ 
gays  which  she  accepted.  A  withered 
old  crone  gave  her  a  sprig  of  rosemary 
at  “Fleetbrldge,”  which  she  held  in  her 
hand  until  she  reached  her  palace  at 
Westminster.” 

The  fashion  of  our  ancestors  made 

•  HoUiuhed. 

*  Holtnibed. 

**  H<dlii«bed. 


such  coronation  as  that  of  either  the 
second  Stuart,  or  the  last,  one  drawn- 
out  ill-omen  from  the  commencement 
of  the  ceremony  to  the  end  thereof.  In 
the  case  of  Charles  the  First  It  must  be 
confessed  that  a  number  of  most  dis¬ 
concerting  little  contretemps  arose  to 
hinder  the  easy  fiow  of  a  most  diflScult 
day.  To  begin  with,  there  was  Queen 
Henrietta  Marla’s  abstention  from  the 
ceremony.  Her  religions  opinions 
may  have  excused  her  resolute  refusal 
to  be  crowned;  they  hardly  justified 
the  more  than  callous  surroundings 
from  which  she  saw  the  proceedinga 
“She  took  a  place  at  the  palace-gate, 
where  she  might  behold  the  procession 
going  and  returning,  her  ladies  frisk¬ 
ing  and  dancing  In  the  room.””  The 
Count  de  Blainville,  the  French  Am¬ 
bassador,  was  debarred  from  being 
present  owing  to  this  absence  of  the 
Queen.  The  passing  through  the  City 
in  grand  cavalcade  from  the  Tower  to 
Westminster  the  day  preceding  the  cor¬ 
onation  was  omitted  in  Charles  the 
First’s  case,  as  in  that  of  his  father, 
and  for  the  same  reason— plague.  As 
human  old  Fuller  puts  it  in  his 
“Church  History,”  the  King  went 
through  the  City  to  Westminster 

by  water  out  of  double  providence,  to 
save  both  health  and  wealth  thereby; 
for  though  the  Infectious  aire  in  the 
city  of  London  had  lately  been  correct¬ 
ed  with  a  sharp  winter,  yet  it  was  not 
so  amended  but  that  a  great  suspicion 
of  danger  did  remain.  Besides,  such  a 
procession  would  have  cost  him  three 
score  thousand  pounds,  to  be  disbursed 
in  scarlet  for  his  train,  which  summ, 
if  then  demanded  of  his  exchequer, 
would  scarce  receive  a  satisfactory  an¬ 
swer  thereunto;  and  sorely  those  who 
since  condemn  him  for  want  of  state 
in  omitting  this  royal  pageant,  would 
have  condemned  him  more  for  prodi¬ 
gality  had  he  made  use  thereof. 

*>  “Cbapteri  on  OoronnUonn.”  London,  1888: 
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Alack  and  alack,  tbe  omission  caused 
the  first  bad  omen.  The  ceremony  took 
place  on  the  5th  of  February,  1626.  A 
carpeted  landing-place  had  been  pre¬ 
pared  at  Westminster,  but  the  royal 
barge,  the  economical  barge,  drifted  on 
“unaccountably”  to  the  stairs  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  backyard  of  the  palace. 
There  the  unwield3"  vessel  stuck  in  the 
mud.  Mr.  William  Jones,  F.S.A.,  whose 
Industry  has  rescued  this  incident  from 
Sir  Simonds  d’Ewes’s  autobiography, 
relates'*  how  this  grounding  “was  tak¬ 
en  to  be  an  evil  and  ominous  pres¬ 
age.” 

The  preacher  of  the  coronation  sermon 
was  Senhouse,  Bishop  of  Carlyle,  who 
was  naive  enough  to  choose  for  his 
text,  “I  will  give  thee  a  crown  of  life.” 
“This,”  says  the  Suffolk  historian, 
Lawrence  Echard,  “was  rather  thought 
to  put  the  new  king  in  mind  of  his 
death  than  his  duty  in  government,  and 
to  have  been  his  funeral  sermon  when 
alive,  as  if  he  was  to  have  none  when 
he  was  buried.”  An  earthquake  shock 
was  felt  while  the  Bishop  was  still 
speaking.  Nothing  seemed  able  to  go 
right  on  the  most  fateful  day,  either 
at  Westminster  or  anywhere  else.  At 
the  “court-gate”  at  Theobald’s,  his 
dead  father’s  favorite  palace,  the  her¬ 
ald  in  proclaiming  the  coronation  of  the 
new  King  made  a  slip  in  one  most  im¬ 
portant  word,  calling  him  the  “dubita- 
ble”  instead  of  “Indubitable”  heir  to 
the  throne.'*  Then  again:— 

The  left  wing  of  the  dove,  the  mark 
of  the  Confessor’s  halcyon  days,  was 
broken  on  the  sceptre  staff— by  what 
casualty  God  Himself  knows.  The 
king  sent  for  Mr.  Acton,  then  his  gold¬ 
smith,  commanding  him  that  the  ring 
stone  should  be  set  in  again.  The 
goldsmith  replied  that  It  was  Impossi¬ 
ble  to  be  done  so  fairly  but  that  some 
mark  would  remain  thereof.  The  king 
In  some  passion  said,  “If  you  will  not 


do  It  another  shall.”  Thereupon  Mr. 
Acton  returned,  and  got  another  dove 
of  gold  to  be  artitlcially  set  In;  where¬ 
at  his  Majesty  was  well  contented  as 
making  no  discovery  thereof.** 

But  Mr.  William  Lilly,  who  was  born 
at  Dlseworth,  Leicestershire,  in  1602, 
and  flourished  seventj’-nlne  years  as 
the  Zadklel  or  Old  Moore  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  has  put  his  finger  upon 
the  most  terrible  omen  of  all.  All  who 
run  may  read  “A  Prophecy  of  the 
White  King  and  Dreadful  Dead-man 
Explained,”  etc.,  by  this  wise  astrolo¬ 
ger  (1644): — 

I 

The  occasion  of  the  prophets  calling 
him  White  King  was  this,  the  Kings  of 
England  antlently  did  weare  the  day  of 
their  Coronation  purple  clothes,  being 
color  onely  fit  for  Kings,  both  Queen 
Elizabeth,  King  James  and  all  their  An¬ 
cestors  did  weare  that  color  the  day  of 
their  Coronation,  as  any  may  perceive 
by  the  “Recordes  of  the  Wardrobe;” 
contrary  unto  this  custorae,  and  led 
unto  it  by  the  indirect  and  fatall  advise 
of  William  Laud,  Archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  hee  was  perswaded  to  apparell 
himself  the  day  of  his  Coronation  In  a 
White  Garment;  there  were  some  de- 
horted  him  from  wearing  the  white 
apparell,  but  hee  obstinately  refused 
their  Counsell.  Canterbury  would  have 
it  as  an  apparell  representing  the  King’s 
innocency,  or  I  know  not  what  other 
superstitious  devise  of  his.  And  of 
this  there  Is  no  question  to  bee  made, 
mj'selfe  though  not  occularly  seeing  him 
that  day,  yet  have  had  it  related  ver¬ 
bally  by  above  twenty  whose  eyes  be¬ 
held  it,  one  or  two  were  workmen  that 
carried  his  Majestie  apparell  that  day, 
so  that  I  challenge  al  the  men  upon 
earth  living  to  deny  his  wearing  ichite 
apparell  that  day  of  his  Coronation, 
etc. 

It  Is  difficult  not  to  sympathize  with 
.lames  the  Second  and  the  humorous 
forbearance  he  displayed  at  the  su- 
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l)reme  mischance  which  befell  his  coro¬ 
nation  festivities  when  his  turn  came. 
It  was  at  the  Coronation  Banquet,  and 
the  champion  of  England  had  just  flung 
his  challenge  to  the  world.  He  had  dis¬ 
mounted  from  his  horse,  and  was  ad¬ 
vancing  towards  the  King’s  seat  to  kiss 
James’s  hand.  Unfortunately  awk¬ 
wardness  brought  it  about  that  he 
stumbled  and  fell  down  his  full  length, 
equipped  In  complete  armor  as  he  was. 
The  Queen  Consort,  Mary  of  Modena 
It  may  be  remembered,  exclaimed,  “See 
you,  love,  what  a  weak  champion  you 
have.’’  To  which  the  King  said  noth¬ 
ing,  but  laughed,  and  the  champion  ex¬ 
cused  himself,  pretending  his  armor 
was  heavy,  and  that  he  himself  was 
weak  with  sickness,  which  was  false, 
for  he  was  very  well,  and  had  had 
none.** 

George  Hlckes,  the  titular  Bishop  of 
Thetford,  who  later  on  obtained  mar¬ 
tyrdom  as  a  non-juror,  has  left  an  eye¬ 
witness’s  record  of  other  evil  omens, 
to  wit,  the  tottering  of  the  crown  upon 
the  King’s  head,  the  broken  canopy 
ever  it  and  the  rent  flag  hanging  upon 
the  White  Tower  “when  I  came  home 
Irom  the  coronation.  I  put  no  stress 
upon  these  omens,  but  I  cannot  despise 
them;  most  of  them,  I  believe,  come 
by  chance,  but  some  from  superior  in¬ 
tellectual  agents,  especially  those  which 
regard  the  fate  of  kings  and  na¬ 
tions.” 

The  curious  may  turn  gratefully  from 
the  contemplation  of  such  sinister  por¬ 
tents  to  the  omens  of  a  less  malevolent 
character  which  marked  the  reign  of 
George  the  Third.  His  long  reign  can 
hardl;;  be  counted  to  have  been  an 
unmixt  d  beneflt  to  his  people.  At  any 
rate,  the  fairies  who  presided,  if  ma¬ 
licious  a  little,  were  at  least  altogether 
eupeptic.  The  accidents  were  more 
or  less  mirth-provoking  in  themselves, 
and  for  the  most  part  ended  in  a  smile. 


The  Deputy  Earl  Marshal,  the  Earl 
of  Effingham,  hardly  gave  that  atten¬ 
tion  to  his  duties  to  be  expected  from 
an  intelligent  nobleman  of  his  exalted 
rank.  He  forgot,  among  other  things, 
the  sword  of  state,  the  state  banquet 
chain  for  both  King  and  Queen,  and  the 
canopy.  The  difficulty  of  the  flrst 
named  of  the  above-mentioned  articles 
was  overcome  by  borrowing  the  City 
sword  of  state,  which  the  Lord  Mayor 
had  brought  with  him.  A  hasty  can¬ 
opy  was  extemporized  as  well;  but  even 
with  these  makeshifts  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  ceremony  was  delayed 
until  afternoon.  The  King  after¬ 
wards  sent  for  Lord  Effingham  to 
complain,  and  received  this  most  de¬ 
lightful  reply:  “It  is  true,  sir,  that  there 
has  been  some  neglect,  but  I  have  taken 
care  that  the  next  coronation  shall  be 
regulated  in  the  exactest  manner  pos¬ 
sible.”" 

It  was  to  the  young  King’s 
credit  that  he  was  much  amused.  How 
the  King  took  the  Holy  Sacrament  un¬ 
crowned  has  been  told  many  times. 
Neither  Archbishop  nor  Dean  of  West¬ 
minster  could  answer  his  question 
whether  he  should  not  lay  aside  the 
crown,  so  lately  placed  upon  his  head, 
before  kneeling  at  the  Communion 
Table. 

They  could  not  say  whether  or 
not  there  was  any  rule.  The  King 
thereupon  removed  the  crown  with  the 
remark,  “There  ought  to  be  one.”  But 
an  accident  had  happened  to  the  crown 
earlier  in  the  ceremony.  As  the  King 
was  moving  down  the  Abbey  with  the 
circlet  of  dominion  upon  his  head,  the 
great  diamond  in  the  upper  portion  of 
it  fell  to  the  ground,  and  it  was  not 
found  again  without  some  trouble. 
There  were  not  wanting  in  after  days 
those  who  saw  in  this  mishap  the  fall¬ 
ing  away  of  the  thirteen  colonies  of 
America;  and  not  only  did  men  prophe- 


*•  Piyme,  In  hla  “Ephemerln  Vitae.' 


»»  Jesse:  “Memoirs  of  Oeorxe  the  Third.” 
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sy  such  eril  after  the  eyent,  but  even  The  brightest  diamond  there, 

at  the  time:  •  omen-mongers,  one  and  all, 

P'oretold  some  mischief  must  befall. 

When  first,  portentous,  it  was  known  Some  loss  beyond  compare.** 

Great  George  bad  Jostled  from  bis 

crown  Charles  Benham. 

Tb«  Nineteentb  Oentuiy  and  After. 


DID  SHAKESPEARE  WRITE  BACON? 

Were  Shakespeare  and  Bacon  Iden-  reduce  them  to  order.  He  was  still 


tical?  A  new  answer  was  recently 
suggested  to  me  by  a  friend,  and  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  his  hypothesis  led  to  the 
discovery  of  such  corroborative  argu¬ 
ments  that  It  should  only  require  a 
brief  exposition  to  secure  its  accep¬ 
tance  by  some  people.  I  may  brlefiy 
recall  certain  well-known  facts.  Ba¬ 
con  had  conceived  in  very  early  youth 
an  ambitious  plan  for  a  great  philo¬ 
sophical  reform.  He  had  been  immedi¬ 
ately  plunged  into  business,  and  at  the 
accession  of  James  I,  when  a  little  over 
forty,  had  been  for  many  years  a  bar¬ 
rister  and  a  Member  of  Parliament, 
and  had,  moreover,  taken  a  very  active 
part  in  great  affairs  of  State.  He  was 
already  lamenting,  as  he  continued  to 
lament,  the  many  distractions  which 
had  forced  him  to  sacrifice  literary  and 
philosophical  to  political  ambition.  Now 
that  a  second  Solomon  was  to  mount 
the  throne,  he  naturally  wished  to  show 
that  he  was  a  profound  thinker,  de¬ 
serving  the  patronage  of  a  wise  mon¬ 
arch.  Besides  merely  selfish  reasons 
he  hoped  that  James  would  help  him 
to  carry  out  his  great  schemes  for  the 
promotion  of  scientific  research.  He 
resolved,  therefore,  to  publish  a  book 
setting  forth  his  new  philosophic  ideas. 
He  had  not  as  yet  found  time  to  pre¬ 
pare  any  statement  of  them,  or  even  to 

*■  “Orowni  aad  Ooroutloiia,’’  by  WUIbun  Jaoet, 
F.S.A.  Ohatto  and  Wlndoa,  1898. 


immersed  in  business  and  harassed  by 
many  anxieties.  Now  Bacon,  If  there 
be  any  truth  in  Pope’s  epigram  or  Ma¬ 
caulay’s  Essay,  was  not  above  ques¬ 
tionable  manoeuvres.  If  he  bad  not 
time  to  write  he  could  get  a  book  writ¬ 
ten  for  him.  We  know  in  fact  that 
he  afterwards  employed  assistants, 
such  as  Hobbes  and  George  Herbert, 
in  preparing  some  of  bis  literary  work. 
It  is  plain,  however,  from  the  full  ac¬ 
count  of  bis  early  life  in  Speddlng’s 
volumes,  that  he  bad  as  yet  no  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  famous  men  of  letters  of 
his  time.  Not  one  of  them  is  mentioned 
in  his  letters,  though  at  a  later  time 
he  became  known  to  Ben  Jonson,  who 
has  celebrated  the  charms  of  his  con¬ 
versation.  Jonson’s  friendship  with 
Shakespeare  gives  some  significance,  as 
we  shall  see,  to  this  circumstance.  Ba¬ 
con  took  a  significant  step.  He  had 
recently  Incurred  reproach  by  taking 
part  In  the  prosecution  of  his  former 
patron,  Essex.  He  now  (1603)  made 
conciliatory  overtures  to  Southampton, 
who  had  not  only  been  a  friend  of 
Essex,  but  had  been  under  sentence 
for  complicity  in  the  rising  for  which 
Essex  was  beheaded.  Why  did  Bacon 
approach  a  man  so  certain  to  be  preju¬ 
diced  against  him?  One  reason  sug¬ 
gests  itself.  Southampton  was  a  pa¬ 
tron  of  men  of  letters,  and  especially 
the  one  man  whom  we  know  to  have 
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been  helpful  to  Shakespeare.  If  Bacon 
was  desirous  of  hiring  an  author, 
Southampton  would  be  able  to  recom* 
mend  a  competent  person,  and  there 
was  no  one  whom  he  was  more  likely 
to  recommend  than  Shakespeare. 
Shakespeare  was  by  this  time  at  the 
height  of  his  powers,  and  had  shown 
by  “Hamlet”  his  philosophical  as  well 
as  his  poetical  tendencies.  He  was 
recognized  as  an  able  writer,  capable 
of  turning  his  hand  to  many  employ¬ 
ments.  He  could  vamp  old  plays  and 
presumably  new  philosophies.  If  Ba¬ 
con  wanted  a  man  who  should  have  the 
necessary  power  of  writing  and  yet  not 
be  hampered  by  any  such  scientific  doc¬ 
trine  of  his  own  as  would  make  him 
anxious  to  claim  independence,  he 
could  not  make  a  better  choice.  South¬ 
ampton  Is  said,  on  pretty  good  author¬ 
ity,  to  have  made  a  present  of  £1,000 
to  Shakespeare.  The  story  is  Intelli¬ 
gible  if  we  suppose  that  he  paid  the 
money  on  Bacon’s  account,  and  for 
some  service  of  such  a  nature  that  any 
trace  of  Bacon’s  interest  in  it  was  to 
be  concealed. 

At  any  rate,  somebody  wrote  a  book. 
The  famous  “Advancement  of  Learn¬ 
ing”  appeared  in  the  autumn  of  1605. 
It  is  dedicated  to  James,  and  gives  a 
general  survey  of  the  state  of  knowl¬ 
edge  at  the  time;  or,  as  the  last  para¬ 
graph  states,  is  “a  small  globe  of  the 
intellectual  world.”  It  shows  literary 
genius  and  general  knowledge,  but  not 
the  minute  information  of  a  specialist. 
Who  wrote  the  book?  I  need  not  rely 
upon  the  probabilities  already  men¬ 
tioned,  however  strong  they  may  be, 
which  point  to  Shakespeare.  If  Shake¬ 
speare  wrote  it  he  might  naturally  try 
to  insert  some  intimation  of  the  author¬ 
ship  to  which  he  could  appeal  in  case 
of  necessity.  One  of  the  common 

*  If  anj  one  earea  to  rorlfr  this,  ho  may  bo 
helpod  by  the  atatemont  that  lo  both  oases  A. 
oeoDts  In  fbor  plaoos,  B  In  ooo,  O  la  thrao,  D  la 
thrso,  B  la  Sftosn,  T  ia  four,  O  la  two,  H  In 
BCLBCTIO.  YOL.  LXXY.  353 


amusements  of  the  time  was  the  com¬ 
position  of  anagrams;  and  I  according¬ 
ly  inquired  whether  such  a  thing  might 
be  discoverable  in  the  “Advancement,” 
It  would  most  probably  be  at  the  be¬ 
ginning,  and  I  was  rewarded  by  find¬ 
ing  in  the  first  two  lines  a  distinct 
claim  of  Shakespeare’s  own  authorship 
and  a  repudiation  of  Bacon’s.  Natu¬ 
rally,  when  a  man  is  writing  two  sen¬ 
tences  in  one  set  of  letters  he  has  to  be 
a  little  obscure,  and  will  probably  em¬ 
ploy  a  redundant  word  or  two  to  in¬ 
clude  all  that  are  required.  Shake¬ 
speare’s  style,  therefore,  if  perceptible, 
is  partly  veiled.  The  opening  words 
are  “There  were  under  the  law,  excel¬ 
lent  King,  both  dally  sacrifices  and 
free-will  offerings,  the  one  pro  (ceedlng, 
etc.).”  To  the  end  of  “pro”  there  are 
eighty-one  letters.  Re-arrange  them 
and  they  make  the  following:  “Crede 
Will  Shakespere,  green  innocent  read¬ 
er;  he  was  author  of  excellent  writing; 
F.B.N.  fifth  idol.  Lye.”*  I  won’t  try  to 
explain  why  the  reader  should  be  called 
green  and  innocent,  but  the  meaning 
of  the  whole  will  be  perfectly  clear 
when  the  last  words  are  explained.  F. 
B.N,,  of  course,  means  Francis  Bacon. 
“Fifth  idol”  refers  to  one  of  the  most 
famous  passages  in  a  book  hitherto 
ascribed  to  Bacon.  In  the  aphorisms 
prefaced  to  the  “Novum  Organum”  the 
causes  of  human  error  are  described  as 
belonging  to  four  classes  of  “idols.” 
False  systems  of  philosophy,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  generate  what  are  curiously 
(though  the  word  would  naturally  oc¬ 
cur  to  a  dramatist)  called  “idols  of  the 
theatre.”  Of  the  others  I  need  only 
say  that  they  do  not  include  one  fertile 
source  of  deception,  namely,  direct  ly¬ 
ing.  Shakespeare  intimates  that  his 
employer  was  illustrating  this  addition¬ 
al  or  fifth  kind  of  idol  by  his  false  claim 

foar,  I  lo  alx,  K  In  one,  L  In  alx,  N  In  alx,  O 
In  four,  P  in  one,  B  In  MTen,  S  in  three,  T  in 
are.  U  in  one,  W  in  three,  X  in  one,  and  T  ia 
one. 
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to  the  authorship.  The  aphorisms,  biographers  have  thought  this  retire- 
however,  were  for  the  present  held  meiit  strange,  and  have  been  puzzled 
back.  The  book  was  published,  we  to  account  for  the  supposed  cessation 
may  presume,  before  Bacon  had  dis-  of  authorship.  No  successful  writer 
covered  this  traii-sparent  artifice.  Shake-  ever  gives  up  Avrltlng.  The  explaua- 
speare  would  chuckle  when  calling  his  tioii  is  now  clear.  Shakespeare  retired 
attention  to  it  afterwards.  Bacon  because  Bacon,  who  had  grown  rich, 
would  be  ve.ved,  but  naturally  could  could  make  it  worth  his  while  to  re- 
not  take  public  notice  of  the  trap  in  treat  to  a  quiet  place  where  he  would 
which  he  had  been  caught.  His  feel-  not  be  tempted  to  write  plays,  or  drink 
ings  may  be  inferred  from  his  later  ac-  at  the  “Mermaid,”  or  make  Indiscreet 
tlon.  When  Shakespeare’s  plays  were  revelations.  If  it  be  asked  what  he 
collected  after  the  author’s  death,  Ba-  was  doing  the  answer  is  obvious.  He 
con,  we  know,  got  at  tlie  printers  and  was  writing  the  “Novum  Organum.” 
persuaded  them  to  insert  a  cryptogram  It  w’as  all  but  impossible  for  Bacon  m 
claiming  the  authorship  for  himself,  the  midst  of  all  his  astonishing  politl- 
The  claim  was  obviously  preposterous,  cal  and  legal  activity  to  find  time  to 
but  the  fact  that  he  made  it  is  inter-  write  a  philosophical  work.  No  doubt 
esting  to  the  moralist.  It  is  a  melan-  he  did  something;  he  made  notes  and 
choly  illustration  of  a  familiar  truth,  procured  collections  of  various  obser- 
Bacon  had  probably  come  to  believe  his  vations  upon  natural  phenomena  with 
own  lie,  and  to  fancy  that  he  had  really  which  he  supplied  his  co-operator.  We 
written  the  “Advancement  of  I.,earn-  may  even  suppose  that  he  persuaded 
iug.”  or  that,  having  bought  it,  he  had  himself  that  he  was  thus  substantially 
a  right  to  it.  Then,  he  thought,  he  the  author  of  the  book  which  he 
would  make  sure  of  a  posthumous  re-  prompted.  Shakespeare  died  In  101(5, 
venge  sliould  the  anagram  be  deci-  leaving  the  work  as  a  fragment.  Ba- 
phered.  “If  Shakespeare  succeeds  in  con,  who  not  long  afterwards  became 
claiming  my  philosophy,  I  will  take  his  Lord  Chancellor,  put  the  papers  to- 
plays  in  exchange.”  He  had  become  gether,  had  them  translated  into  Latin 
demoralized  to  the  point  at  which  he  (which  Avould  obliterate  any  lurking 
could  cheat  his  conscience  by  such  la-  anagram),  and  was  able  to  publish  the 
mentable  casuistry.  book  in  1020.  I  leave  it  to  critics  to 

Meanwhile  Bacon’s  fame  was  grow-  show  the  true  authorship  from  internal 
Ing;  and  so  was  his  Immersion  in  busl-  evidence.  It  is  enough  here  to  note 
ness.  In  1007  he  became  Solicitor-  certain  obvious  characteristics.  The 
General  and  a  comparatively  rich  man.  book  in  the  first  place,  as  is  generally 
In  the  next  year  he  makes  references  admitted,  shows  that  the  author  was 
to  a  proposed  continuation  of  his  great  not  only  an  amateur  In  science,  but 
philosophical  work.  In  other  words,  curiously  Ignorant  of  what  was  being 
he  was  thinking  of  procuring  its  con-  done  in  his  own  day.  That  was  quite 
tinuation.  Probably  there  was  some  natural  at  Stratford-on-Avon,  while  Ba- 
llttle  difficulty  in  getting  over  the  mis-  con  in  London  had  ample  means  for 
understandings  which  would  Inevlta-  hearing  of  the  achievements  of  leading 
bly  arise  from  these  dark  and  danger-  men  of  science,  even  If  he  could  not 
ous  dealings.  The  bargain  might  be  appreciate  their  work.  In  the  next 
hard  to  strike.  In  1011,  however,  we  place  the  “Novum  Organum”  is  the 
know  that  Shakespeare  gave  up  the  work  of  a  poet.  The  scientific  formu- 
stage  and  retired  to  pass  the  last  five  Im  are  given  in  the  shape  of  weighty 
years  of  his  life  at  Stratford.  All  his  concrete  maxims— “Man  is  the  servant 
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and  interpreter  of  Nature,”  and  so 
forth.  So  in  classifying  the  various 
kinds  of  experiments,  the  writer  does 
not  elaborate  an  abstract  logical 
scheme,  but  represents  each  class 
(there  are  no  less  than  twenty-seven) 
by  some  vivid  concrete  emblem.  One 
class  suggests  the  analogy  of  a  sign¬ 
post  at  cross-roads  and  receives  the 
famous  name  of  “Instantiae  crucis,”  the 
origin  of  our  common  phrase,  “crucial 
experiments.”  Bacon  was  not  a  poet — 
as  any  one  may  see  who  looks  at  his 
version  of  the  Ps.alms— Shakespeare 
certainly  w'as. 

After  publishing  this  “magnificent 
fragment,”  as  an  accomplished  critic 
calls  it,  Bacon  was  convicted  of  cor¬ 
rupt  practices,  and  passed  his  few  re¬ 
maining  years  in  trying  to  proceed 
with  ills  philosophical  work.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  significant.  He  had  no  ofli- 
cial  duties  to  distract  him.  but  also  he 
had  no  Shakespeare  to  help  him.  His 
later  publications  added  little  or  noth¬ 
ing  in  substance.  The  chief  of  them 
was  the  “De  Augmentls.”  This  is  sim¬ 
ply  an  enlarged  edition  in  Latin  (the 
anagram  of  course  disappearing)  of 
the  “Advancement  in  Learning.”  The 
early  book,  as  the  same  critic  says,  has 
an  advantage  over  the  “more  preten¬ 
tious”  version  from  the  “noble  and 
flowing”  (shall  we  say  the  Shakespear¬ 
ian?)  “English.”  -while  the  additions 
are  of  questionable  value.  I  shall  only 
notice  one  point.  The  “Advancement 
of  Learning”  speaks  of  the  state  of 
poetry  at  the  time.  “In  poesy,”  says 
the  author,  “I  can  report  no  deflcience 
.  .  .  For  the  expression  of  affections, 
passions,  corruptions  and  customs  we 
are  beholden  to  poets  more  than  to  the 
philosophers’  works;  and  for  wit  and 
eloquence  not  much  less  than  to  ora¬ 
tors’  harangues.”  That  was  a  very 
natural  opinion  to  be  expressed  by 


Shakespeare.  In  the  “De  Augmentis” 
the  last  sentence  disappears;  but  a 
fresh  paragraph  is  Inserted  upon  dra¬ 
matic  poetry.  The  theatre  might  be 
useful,  it  says,  either  for  corruption  or 
for  discipline;  but  in  modern  times 
there  is  plenty  of  corruption  on  the 
stage  but  no  discipline. 

Bacon,  it  may  be  noticed,  was  aiming 
this  backhanded  blow  at  Shakespeare 
in  the  same  year  in  which  he  was  in¬ 
serting  the  cryptogram  in  the  first 
folio.  It  may  appear,  at  first  sight, 
that  he  was  inconsistent  in  condemning 
the  very  works  which  he  was  claiming, 
and  it  may  even  be  said  by  the  captious 
that  the  fact  throws  some  doubt  upon 
the  cryptogram.  A  deeper  insight 
into  human  nature  will  suggest  that 
such  an  inconsistency  is  characteristic. 
Bacon  wishes  at  once  to  appropriate 
Shakespeare’s  work,  and  to  depreciate 
it  so  long  as  it  is  still  ascribed  to  Shake¬ 
speare,  I  omit,  however,  the  obvious 
psychological  reflections,  and  will  only 
remark  that  other  works  ascribed  to 
this  period,  the  “Sylva  Sylvarum”  and 
so  forth,  no  doubt  represent  the  col¬ 
lections,  which,  as  I  have  said.  Bacon 
formed  to  be  used  as  materials  by  his 
collaborator. 

I  have  told  my  story  as  briefly  as 
may  be,  and  leave  details  to  be  filled  up 
by  any  one  who  pleases.  Plenty  of 
writers  have  insisted  upon  Shake¬ 
speare’s  logical  subtlety  and  powers  of 
philosophical  reflection.  They  will  be 
ready  to  believe  that  the  author  of 
“Hamlet”  was  also  the  author  of  the 
“Novum  Organura,”  and  will  be  glad 
to  be  relieved  from  the  necessity  of 
accepting  the  old  paradox  that  the 
“wisest”  was  also  the  “meanest”  man 
of  his  time.  The  meanness  may  all 
be  ascribed  to  one  man,  and  the  wis¬ 
dom  to  the  man  from  whom  he  stole  It. 

Leslie  Stephen. 


The  NatloDsl  Rerlew. 
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VII. 

My  readers  will  not  have  forgotten 
that  this  summer  we  celebrated  the 
Fortieth  Anniversary  of  the  Dedication 
of  St  Ursula’s  Church.  Indeed,  some 
of  them  have  rebuked  me  for  dwelling 
on  the  fact  at  unnecessary  length,  and 
have  even  hinted  that  I  did  so  because 
I  had  nothing  more  interesting  to  say; 
which,  as  Mr.  La  Fayette  Kettle  said 
to  Martin  Chuzzlewit  is  “dreadful 
true.”  Undeterred,  however,  by  any 
craven  fears  of  unfriendly  criticism, 
Mr.  Soulsby  announced  at  the  close  of 
the  Festival  that  he  would  prolong  its 
echoes  by  publishing  in  the  “Parish 
Magazine”  some  “Jottings  from  a  Jour¬ 
nal,”  dealing  with  the  events  and  re¬ 
flections  of  ten  years— or,  as  he  prefers 
to  say,  “a  decade.”  These  self-com- 
munings  began  in  the  July  number  of 
the  Magazine,  and  are,  I  understand,  to 
be  continued  monthly  till  July,  1903.  I 
append  some  samples: 

JOTTINGS  PROM  A  JOURNAL, 
1890-1900 

By  the  Rev.  Lancelot  Ludovic  Soulsby, 
M.A, 

Vicar  of  St.  Ursula’s,  Stucco  Gardens. 
1890. 

JAWUABT. 

1st.— Browning  is  gone,  and  Tennyson 
Is  going,  and  I  shall  soon  be  left  alone. 
This  dismal  reflection  impels  me  to 
draw  more  closely  to  surviving  friends, 
with  whom  I  have  rapports  based  on 
intellectual  and  spiritual  afllnities.  I 
therefore  walked  across  the  Park  to  see 
Timmins,  Vicar  of  St.  Remigius’,  Bays- 
water,  who  was  a  fellow-pupil  of  mine 
at  Lycurgus  House  Academy,  Peck- 
ham.  He  showed  me  his  collection  of 
church  book-markers.  Very  remark¬ 


able;  but  the  only  one  I  envied  was  a 
lovely  arrangement  of  pale  puce  silk, 
with  a  cross,  an  anchor  and  a  heart 
embroidered  in  yellow  beads. 

2nd. — I  described  Timmins’s  collec¬ 
tion  to  my  wife,  and  mentioned  that  I 
had  always  taken  an  interest  in  book¬ 
markers,  and  had  collected  them  ever 
since  1  was  a  schoolboy.  She  said  in 
reply:  “But  is  not  the  human  intellect 
the  real  book-marker?”  This  play  on 
the  word  marker  struck  me  as  really 
witty,  and  (like  all  true  wit)  profound. 

20th.— I  am  preparing  a  sermon  on 
“The  Sanctities  of  the  Home,”  and,  be¬ 
ing  anxious  to  get  a  good  quotation, 
took  down  from  my  shelves  “The  Chris¬ 
tian  Year.”  I  turned  to  the  poem  on 
“Churching  of  Women,”  which  was  al¬ 
ways  a  great  favorite  of  mine.  I  had 
forgotten  that  it  contained  this  divinely 
beautiful  stanza:— 

Is  there  In  bowers  of  endless  Spring, 
One  known  from  all  the  seraph  band 
By  softer  voice,  by  smile  and  wing 
More  exquisitely  bland? 

Surely  “bowers  of  endless  Spring” 
and  an  “exquisitely  bland  smile”  are 
poetry  of  a  very  high  order.  And  yet 
I  understand  that  Mr.  John  Morley  de¬ 
clines  to  include  Keble  in  his  “English 
Men  of  Letters.”  My  wife  attributes 
this  exclusiveness  to  theological  preju¬ 
dice.  This  solution  had  not  occurred 
to  me,  but  women  have  a  wonderfully 
delicate  instinct  in  these  matters 
25th.— There  is  frost  this  morning. 
My  wife,  coming  down  to  breakfast, 
quoted  very  aptly 

Stern  Winter  throws  his  icy  chains. 
Encircling  Nature  round; 

How  bleak  and  dreary  are  the  plains. 
Late  with  gay  verdure  crown’d! 

If  this  weather  continues,  we  shall  very 
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likely  see  ice  on  the  Serpentine,  as  I 
did  in  1860  (see  my  journal  for  that 
year). 

FEBRUABT. 

1st— I  forget  if  I  have  already  men¬ 
tioned  that  I  playfully  call  my  wife 
“Egeria.”  Her  name  is  Emily;  but  I 
call  her  Egeria  because  she  has  been 
to  me  ever  since  we  married  a  nymph 
of  good  inspirations.  To-day  her  article 
on  “Fashion  and  Passion’’  appeared  in 
the  “Pimlico  Review.”  This  was  quite 
a  domestic  event,  and  we  had  cham¬ 
pagne  at  dinner.  My  curate  was  din¬ 
ing  with  us,  so  I  did  not  make  a  speech, 
but  I  smiled  at  her  over  my  glass,  and 
said  softly,  “Floreat  Egeria,”  She 
smiled,  oh!  so  sweetly,  in  return. 

12th.— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smithers  left  us, 
having  stayed  for  ten  days  at  the 
Vicarage,  for  shopping  and  the  panto¬ 
mime.  We  hope  to  stay  for  three 
weeks  with  them  at  Brighton  in  the 
aiitumn.  Their  house  is  some  way  out, 
near  Aldrington,  but  it  is  more  repose¬ 
ful  than  the  garish  Mfetropole.  The 
Smitlierses  are  new  friends.  I  met 
them  last  summer  at  Miirren,  and  our 
common  admiration  for  Alpine  scenery 
made  a  lasting  bond  between  us.  My 
attention  was  first  attracted  to  Mr. 
Smithers  by  hearing  him  quote  at  faftfe 
d’Mte  some  fine  lines,  which  I  under¬ 
stood  him  to  say  were  Wordsworth’s, 
about 

An  old  half-witted  sheep 
Which  bleats  articulate  monotony, 
And  indicates  that  two  and  one  are 
three. 

That  grass  is  green,  lakes  damp,  and 
mountains  steep. 

The  last  epithet  is  well  chosen.  My 
shortness  of  breath  in  climbing  hills 
has  been  the  keynote  of  my  life. 

18th.  Shrove  Tuesday.— We  gave  our 
annual  Pancake  Dinner.  Lady  Far- 
rlngford,  the  Cashingtons,  the  Barring- 
ton-Bounderleys,  and  a  few  more.  The 
conversation  was  very  good.  Mr.  Cash- 


ington  mentioned  that  he  had  lately  re¬ 
turned  from  a  tour  in  Egypt,  and  was 
very  interesting  about  the  Sphinx  and 
the  Pyramids.  This  turned  the  con¬ 
versation  to  foreign  lands.  Mr.  Bar- 
rington-Bounderley  displayed  a  sur¬ 
prising  acquaintance  with  the  products 
of  the  East,  and  told  me  a  great  deal 
about  indigo  and  jute  which  I  had  not 
heard  before.  I  thought  It  right  to  give 
a  more  spiritual  tone  to  the  conversa¬ 
tion  by  saying  that  perhaps  Asia  was 
the  most  interesting  of  all  the  conti¬ 
nents,  and  that  great  results  might  be 
expected  from  the  exploration  of  Pales¬ 
tine.  On  this  one  of  our  guests  quoted, 
very  appositely,  these  striking  lines:— 

No  Bibles  and  no  books  of  God  were 
in  that  Eastern  land; 

No  Pope,  no  blessed  Pope,  had  they  to 
guide  them  with  his  hand. 

This  is  profoundly  true,  but  it  had 
never  occurred  to  me  before. 

19th.  Ash  Wednesday.— After  morn¬ 
ing  service  spent  several  hours  at  the 
Public  Library  searching  for  the  lines 
quoted  above.  Found  them  in  Faber’s 
beautiful  poem  on  “The  Three  Kings.” 
Read  through  the  volume,  and  found  it 
very  teaching.  Resolved  to  give  two 
Lenten  lectures  on  (i)  Faber’s  poems  as 
he  wrote  them;  (li)  Faber’s  poems  as 
Improved  by  the  editors  of  “Hymns 
Ancient  and  Modern.” 

MARCH. 

1st.— Breakfasted  with  our  Clerical 
Club.  My  wife  says  that  this  is  a  truly 
spirituel  gathering— cleverly  using  the 
word  spirituel  in  two  senses.  The 
Archdeacon  is  ex-officio  President.  The 
Rural  Deans  are  Vice-Presidents.  All 
the  Incumbents  in  the  district  are  mem¬ 
bers,  and  Churchwardens  have  lately 
been  admitted  as  honorary  members. 

On  this  alteration  in  our  rules,  - , 

whose  jocularity  is  often  ill-timed, 
made  an  allusion  to  Coachmen  at  Bath, 
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but  no  one  took  it  up.  (I  make  it  a 
rule,  throughout  these  jottings,  where 
I  cannot  speak  in  commendatidn,  to 
mention  no  name,  but  leave  a  blank.) 
The  conversation  this  morning  was  un¬ 
usually  brilliant,  being  chiefly  sustained 
by  my  friend  Dasher,  Vicar  of  St. 
Blaisius’s.  To  a  member  who,  arriving 
late,  knocked  down  a  chair,  he  said, 
“Come  along,  old  Cow.”  The  laugh 
was  general.  We  had  gi'illed  salmon 
for  breakfast.  Having  given  much  at¬ 
tention  to  natural  history,  I  had  no  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  recognizing  the  fish  as  Salmo 
feroT  of  the  naturalists. 

25th.  Lady  Day.— So  called  on  ac¬ 
count  of  a  religions  festival  which  was 
observtHl  in  England  before  the  Ref¬ 
ormation.  These  survivals  are  very 
Interesting,  and  illustrate  the  conti¬ 
nuity  of  our  national  life.  Archdeacon 
Buggins,  who  preached  for  me  at  even- 
son,  profoundly  remarked  that  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Church  was  no  mushroom  growth 
of  yesterday,  and  quoted  instructively 
from  Bishop  Stubbs  and  Professor 
Freeman. 


APRIL. 

1st.— I  preached  on  the  yearly  Resur¬ 
rection  of  Nature,  and  quoted  from 
Thomson’s  “Seasons”  the  beautiful  line 
— “Come,  gentle  Spring!  Ethereal  mild¬ 
ness,  come!”  My  wife’s  undergradu¬ 
ate  brother,  who  was  staying  with  us, 
said  he  thought  that  the  line  described 
the  sermon,  for  he  had  not  heard  any¬ 
thing  so  mild  for  a  long  time.  Was  this 
wit  or  humor?  My  wife  said  it  was 
only  impertinence. 

2nd.— Dasher  came  to  tea,  and  men¬ 
tioned  a  brilliant  repartee  made  by 
himself.  He  had  been  lecturing  on  the 
Church’s  seasons,  and  how  to  observe 
them,  when  a  rude  man  in  the  audience 
asked  what  was  the  best  way  of  ob¬ 
serving  All  Fools’  Day.  Dasher  re¬ 
plied.  “It  should  be  spent  in  self-exam¬ 
ination;”  and  the  galnsayer  was  si¬ 
lenced. 


After  Dasher  had  gone,  my  wife  said 
she  thought  she  had  heard  this  story 
before,  though  with  a  different  tour- 
nure.  I  have  often  noticed  that  the 
same  stories  are  told  by  different  per¬ 
sons  as  having  happened  in  their  own 
experience.  This  instance  struck  me  as 
so  curious  that  I  made  a  note  of  it  for 
the  Psychical  Society. 

12th.— W’e  had  lamb  for  dinner— the 
first  time  this  year.  It  was  tough,  and 
I  said,  “So  young,  and  so  untender.” 
My  maiden  aunt,  who  is  staying  with 
us,  and  is  a  great  Shakespearian,  was 
much  pleased. 

30th.— Have  been  on  a  visit  to  Ox¬ 
ford,  which  I  had  not  seen  for  many 
years.  It  is  a  city  of  great  interest  and 
beauty.  Before  we  went  there,  I  read 
Mozley’s  “Reminiscences  of  the  Oxford 
Movement,”  so  as  to  realize  what  some 
one  very  happily  called  the  genius  loci. 
Dasher  recommended  me  to  study  a 
novel  called  “Verdant  Green,”  as  being 
a  faithful  description  of  a  lighter  side 
of  Oxford  life.  But  there  is  something 
in  the  tone  of  the  book  which  does  not 
quite  appeal  to  me.  How  superior  is 
the  ethos  of  my  own  beloved  University, 
as  drawn  by  a  masterhand  in  “Julian 
Home!” 

Some  of  the  buildings  in  Oxford 
‘are  truly  remarkable.  My  wife  re¬ 
minded  me  that  Henry  Kingsley  calls 
the  dome  of  the  Radcliffe  Library  the 
third  finest  dome  in  England.  We 
spent  a  pleasant  evening  in  trying  to 
fix  the  other  two.  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral, 
I  feel  sure,  is  the  first.  Query— is  Bed¬ 
lam  the  second? 


MAY. 

1st.— Walked  in  Hyde  Park,  and  saw 
the  first  dandelion  of  the  year. 
Brought  it  home  to  add  to  my  Hortus 
Siccus,  believing  it  to  be  the  true  Dan- 
delio  gloriosa\  but  my  wife,  who  won 
the  prize  for  Botany  at  Miss  Pimlny’s, 
declares  that  is  is  Dandelio  vulgaris.  I 
think  it  is  my  favorite  Longfellow  who 
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says,  so  beautifully,  that  “Things  are 
not  what  they  seem.” 

15th.— The  breakfast  of  the  Clerical 
Club  took  place  at  Dasher’s.  When 
offering  me  the  bacon,  be  said,  I 
thought  very  happily,  “Shakespeare?” 

( - ,  who  is  always  captious,  de¬ 

clared  that  this  joke  had  already  been 
made  by  Mr.  Barry  Pain;  but  I  have 
been  unable  to  trace  it)  Our  conversa¬ 
tion  was  chiefly  theological  and  liter¬ 
ary.  Speaking  of  recent  publications,  I 
remarked  on  the  curious  coincidence 
that  the  fascinating  but  perilous  tale 
of  “Robert  Elsmere,”  published  in 
1888,  had  been  followed  in  1889  by 
that  truly  restorative  work  “Lux  Mun- 
di.”  Archdeacon  Buggins  observed, 
very  impressively,  that  the  Bane  and 
the  Antidote  grew  close  together. 

20th.— When  I  came  down  to  prayers 
this  morning,  my  wife  told  me  that  the 
housemaid  had  broken  the  bust  of  my 
spiritual  master,  the  late  Rev.  Henry 
White,  of  the  Savoy.  I  might  have  felt 
vexed,  as  this  bust  was  one  of  four 
which  I  used  to  have  in  my  rooms  at 
King’s,  the  others  being  of  F.  D.  Mau¬ 
rice,  George  Macdonald  and  Jean  Inge- 
low.  But  my  wife  commenced  to 
warble  in  a  birdlike  manner— “Break, 
break,  break!”— and  said  it  was  “the 
Housemaid’s  Song.”  This  completely 
restored  my  equanimity;  and  I  said 
we  could  not  expect  our  happiness  to 
go  on  forever  without  a  break! 

30th.— Visited  the  Royal  Academy, 
and  found  near  the  ceiling  a  portrait  of 
my  friend  Timmins,  in  surplice  and 
hood,  with  an  embroidered  book-mark¬ 
er  in  his  hand.  I  am  intensely  loyal  to 
Cambridge,  with  its  precious  memories 
of  Byron  and  Wordsworth  and  Tenny¬ 
son  and  Haweis;  but  I  must  confess 
that  I  envy  the  Oxford  M.A.  hood. 
When  so  arranged  as  to  display  the 
crimson  lining,  it  is  very  effective. 

JUNK. 

1st— Walking  in  Stucco  Gardens,  I 


met  our  excellent  member,  Mr.  Barring- 
ton-Bounderley.  He  asked  me  a  riddle 
which  be  said  had  delighted  Mr.  Arthur 
Balfour  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
“Why  is  our  greatest  actress  a  perplex¬ 
ing  character?”  “Because  she  is  a 
Mystery  (Miss  Terry).”  I  repeated  this 
to  my  wife  at  luncheon,  and  she  was 
very  much  amused.  She  said,  “What 
a  superior  man  Mr.  Bounderley  is!  What 
esprit  d' inter  This  is  a  very  just 
tribute. 

Gth.— Dined  with  my  parishioner,  Mr. 
Kewsey,  at  the  “Grand  Night”  at  Lin¬ 
coln’s  Inn,  of  which  he  is  a  Bencher. 
The  Latin  grace,  Benedict  us  benedicat, 
struck  me  very  much.  W’lshing  to  start 
the  conversation  pleasantly,  I  said  it 
reminded  me  of  an  anecdote  about 
some  one  who  said  Franciscus  francis- 
cat;  but  somehow  I  lost  the  point,  and 
the  anecdote  failed.  This  w’as  a  dis¬ 
appointment.  as  I  think  it  a  duty  on 
these  occasions  to  show  that  clergy¬ 
men  are  Intellectually  at  least  on  a 
level  with  members  of  the  secular  pro¬ 
fessions. 

10th. — Dasher  and  Mrs.  Dasher  came 
to  tea.  They  mentioned  that  a  very 
curious  incident  had  taken  place  at 
their  school-treat.  A  little  boy,  when 
asked  if  he  could  eat  any  more,  said  he 
thought  he  could  if  he  stood  up.  My 
wife,  who  has  a  marked  turn  for  apt 
quotation,  instantly  cited  a  couplet 
from  a  poet  called  Gbadband,  with 
whom  I  was  previously  unacquaint¬ 
ed:— 

O!  running  stream  of  sparkling  joy 

To  be  a  soaring  human  boy. 

25th. — An  evening  party  at  Fulham 
Palace.  Mrs.  Buggins,  wife  of  the 
Archdeacon,  wore  a  magnificent  jet 
tiara,  with  a  necklace  of  bogwood 
beads.  As  I  am  an  amateur  in  jewel¬ 
ry,  I  begged  leave  to  examine  these 
ornaments  closely.  Mrs.  Buggins 
seemed  pleased,  and  mentioned  the  cu- 
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rlous  coincidence  that  ber  grandmoth¬ 
er,  to  whom  the  tiara  had  belonged, 
was  dead;  and  that  ber  great-aunt,  who 
had  given  her  the  necklace,  was  dead 
also.  This  led  to  a  discussion  about 
fatality  in  connection  with  precious 
stones;  and  Dr.  Suuffin,  who  was 
present,  mentioned  that,  when  he 
walked  the  hospitals,  a  little  boy  swal¬ 
lowed,  one  by  one,  a  large  necklace  of 
wooden  beads,  and  was  none  the  worse. 
Dasher  said  that  there  was  a  similar 
instance  recorded  in  one  of  the  works 
of  Charles  Dickens,  an  author  whom  I 
have  never  been  able  to  read. 

2Gth. — Woke  with  a  headache.  The 
thrilling  excitement  of  these  parties  at 
Fulham  takes  too  much  out  of  me. 
Dishop  Temi)le’s  lemonade  is  peculiarly 
strong. 

JULY. 

1st— The  Clerical  Club  breakfasted 
here.  Mr.  Barrington-Bounderley,  as 
churchwarden  of  St.  Ursula’s,  is  an 
honorary  member  of  the  club.  His  par¬ 
liamentary  anecdotes  are  very  agree¬ 
able,  and  tend  to  widen  the  sphere  of 
conversation,  which  is  apt  to  become 
too  narrowly  clerical.  When  I  re¬ 
marked  on  this.  Dasher  said  with  great 
humor,  “Mr.  Bounderly  may  be  icide, 
but  he  is  never  broad."  To-day  Mr. 
B.-B.  mentioned  that  a  new  member 
once  addressed  the  House  as  “Ladies 
and  Gentlemen,”  and,  when  he  was 
called  to  order,  sat  down  on  bis  hat 
This  led  to  anecdotes  of  oratory,  and  I 
was  interested  to  learn  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  took  egg-flip  out  of  a  poma¬ 
tum  pot.  Made  a  note  of  this  for  a  pop¬ 
ular  lecture  on  the  “Beverages  of  Emi¬ 
nent  Men.” 

Dasher,  who  is  very  well  read  in  the 
literature  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
mentioned  that  a  clergyman  preached 
before  Lord  North,  when  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter,  on  the  text  “Promotion  cometh 
neither  from  the  east  nor  from  the 
west,  nor  yet  from  the  south.”  I  had 


beard  this  anecdote  before,  but  thought 

that  the  Minister  was  Mr.  Pitt.  - 

said,  1  thought  rudely,  that  my  version 
made  nonsense  of  the  story.  I  could 
not  see  his  point,  and  shall  continue  to 
apply  the  anecdote  to  Mr.  Pitt,  whom  I 
have  always  greatly  admired.  His 
character  seems  to  me  more  dignifled 
than  that  of  his  eminent  rival,  Mr.  Fox. 

24th.— The  weather  has  lately  been 
very  warm.  Was  It  Madame  de  Stael 
or  George  Sand  who  said  that  an  Eng¬ 
lish  summer  consists  of  three  flne  days 
and  a  thunderstorm?  It  requires  the 
genius  of  the  French  language  to  ex¬ 
press  truths  in  this  epigrammatic  form. 
Pending  the  thunderstorm,  I  have 
taken  to  a  thinner  jersey.  Lady  Far- 
ringford,  who,  in  earlier  life,  moved 
much  in  aristocratic  circles,  mentioned 
that  the  late  Lord  Jersey’s  valet  always 
called  bis  master’s  undershirt  a  guern¬ 
sey,  as  he  thought  Jersey  sounded  too 
familiar.  My  wife  said  that  Sark 
would  have  been  more  appropriate. 
Even  Lady  Farringford,  who  is  trd« 
difflcile,  laughed  at  this  bon  mot. 

-  AUGUST.  ' 

1st.— Went  to  hear  the  Bishop  of  Mel- 
ipotamus  preach  at  Westminster 
Abbey.  I  always  enjoy  his  style, 
which  is  modelled  on  Mr.  Buskin, 
Bishop  Alexander,  Dr.  Farrar  and  Can¬ 
on  Scott  Holland.  It  is  his  great  charm 
that  he  never  uses  one  word  where 
twenty  would  do  as  well.  As  I  alight¬ 
ed  from  the  omnibus,  it  struck  me  that 
just  ten  years  had  elapsed  since  August 
1,  1880.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  then  Prime 
Minister,  and  now  Lord  Salisbury  ac- 
cuples  nls  place.  Heu  incredibiles  hu- 
manarum  rerum  mutationes! 

19th.— The  weather  continuing  very 
w’arm,  we  have  come  down  to  the  Oat- 
lands  Park  Hotel.  I  think  it  on  the 
whole  the  most  beautiful  building  In 
England.  I  am  informed  that  it  was 
once  the  residence  of  the  Duke  of  York, 
whose  father.  King  George  III,  was 
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born  in  1738,  and  whose  nephew,  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge,  was  born  in  1819, 
and  still  commands  the  British  Army. 
These  links  with  the  past  are  very  re¬ 
markable,  and  I  always  make  a  point 
of  writing  them  down.  Our  youngest 
boy  saw  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  riding 
in  the  Jubilee  procession;  and,  if  he 
lives  to  be  fifty-eight,  he  will  be  able  to 
say,  “I  have  seen  the  grandson  of  a 
king  who  was  born  200  years  ago."  So 
short  a  thing  is  history. 

’  SaPTBUBBB. 

1st.— Continuing  my  holiday,  we  came 
to  Cambridge.  The  “Backs”  are  very 
beautiful;  and  it  was  a  pieasure  to 
show  my  wife  the  exact  spot  where  I 
was  once  capsized  in  a  canoe.  If  a 
friend  had  not  rescued  me  with  a  boat¬ 
hook,  this  Journal  would  never  have 
been  written— a  solemn  thought  The 
undergraduates  are  away,  but  I  found 
several  Dons  whom  I  knew.  Convers¬ 
ing  on  religious  matters,  I  was  grieved 
to  find  that  the  Deep  Church  has  few 
followers  in  the  University;  and  some 
sayings  of  the  late  Master  of  Trinity 
were  quoted,  which  showed  an  imper- 
fi  ct  sympathy  with  my  favorite 
preachers. 

King’s  College,  of  which  I  am  an 
alumnus,  made  a  profound  impression 
on  me,  as  it  has  always  done  ever  since 
I  was  a  Freshman.  It  is  a  joy  to  feel 
that  I  keep  “the  young  lamb’s  heart 
amid  the  full-grown  flocks.”  In  the 
evening  I  read  aloud  to  my  wife  Words¬ 
worth’s  Sonnet  on  the  “Inside  of  King’s 
College  Chapel,”  with  which  she  was 
previously  unacquainted.  She  said 
several  times,  “How  beautiful!”  This 
showed  a  great  justesse  d’esprit. 

OCTOBER. 

1st— We  have  returned  to  London. 
The  parlor-maid  reports  a  “faint  smell” 
in  the  pantry.  This  is  vexatious,  as  we 
lately  paid  a  large  bill  to  a  sanitary 
engineer  for  putting  the  drains  in  or¬ 


der.  I  think  it  was  Dr.  Johnson  who 
said:  “Sanltas  Sanitatum,  omnia  Sani- 
tas.”  The  covert  allusion  to  Ecclesi¬ 
astes  is  very  witty.  My  wife  says  that 
Drain-pipes  are  anything  but  Pipes  of 
Peace. 

12th.— The  first  Breakfast  of  the  Cler¬ 
ical  Club  since  the  holidays.  Dasher 
has  been  in  France,  and  gave  a  curious 
instance  of  the  difficulty  which  for¬ 
eigners  find  in  understanding  our  Eng¬ 
lish  pronounciation.  A  French  lady 
said  to  him,  “You  have  a  name  spelt 
C-h-o-l-m-o-n-d-e-l-e-y  and  you  pro¬ 
nounce  it  Marchbanks.”  The  mention 
of  France  led  the  conversation  to  for¬ 
eign  affairs,  and  there  was  a  general 
agreement  that  Lord  Salisbury  man¬ 
aged  them  better  than  Mr.  Gladstone. 
Of  the  latter  Mr.  Bounderley  quoted 
this  admirable  couplet;— 

He  played  the  deuce  in  foreign  politics. 
And  lost  by  honors  what  he  gained  by 
tricks. 

The  play  of  words  in  deuce  and  tricks 
caused  great  amusement. 

25th.— I  have  not  hitherto  mentioned 
that  during  my  summer  holiday  I  was 
engaged  in  the  congenial  task  of  relig¬ 
ious  versification.  I  have  been  turning 
the  Collects  for  the  Saints’  Days  into 
rhymed  lines  of  eight  and  six  syllables. 
I  am  told  that  the  compilers  of  hymn- 
books  call  this  “Common  Measure." 
This  name  was  quite  new  to  me;  and 
I  feel  that  the  experiment  at  any  rate 
is  not  common.  The  versions  have 
been  published  in  “Church  Bells,”  and 
I  am  going  to  print  them  on  tinted 
paper,  with  vellum  covers,  as  a  Christ¬ 
mas  Gift  for  the  Parochial  Guild  of 
“Fishers  in  Deep  Waters.”  1  cannot 
forbear  to  quote  a  few  words  from  my 
preface,  which  my  wife  thinks  very 
touching:  “The  attempt  will  probably 
not  be  thought  successful,  but  it  helped 
me  to  feel,  more  than  I  had  felt  before, 
that  the  Collects  are  essentially  poems. 
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The  language  of  the  heart,  when  the  af¬ 
fections  are  set  on  things  above,  and 
the  emotions  are  deeply  stirred,  is  truly 
the  language  of  lyric  poetry.” 

KOVEMBER. 

Ist— Winter  is  approaching.  Yester¬ 
day  was  Hallow  E’en,  and  my  wife, 
who  is  very  well  read  in  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  proposed  playing  “Cantrips” 
with  the  Curate  and  the  District-Visi¬ 
tors;  but  we  could  not  find  the  rules  in 
Hoyle’s  “Book  of  Games.”  To-day  I 
walked  over  the  Serpentine  Bridge  and 
was  much  struck  by  the  sunset 
over  Kensington  Gardens.  It  was 
both  red  and  misty,  and  reminded 
me  of  a  picture  by  Turner,  who,  next 
to  Burne-Jones,  is  my  favorite  painter. 
As  I  looked  at  it  a  curious  quatrain  re¬ 
curred  to  my  memory:— 

A  sunset  at  night 
Is  the  shepherd’s  delight; 

A  sunset  in  the  morning 
Is  the  shepherd’s  warning. 

Is  this  Folk-lore?  or  nonsense?  It 
sounds  like  Folk-lore.  Not  being  quite 
sure  that  I  had  got  the  lines  accurate¬ 
ly,  I  referred  them  to  my  learned 
friend  Mr.  Carp,  Fellow  of  Brasenose 
College,  Oxford.  He  wrote  back:  “How 
carelessly  people  do  quote!  The  true 
version  is  ‘A  rainbow  at  night,  etc.’  ” 
and  added  a  reference  to  Lord  Dun¬ 
dreary  which  I  did  not  understand. 

5th.— The  feast  of  Guido  Fawkes  was 
duly  celebrated  by  the  young  people  of 
the  parish.  Crackers  were  let  off  in  the 
street,  and  a  very  curious  ditty  was 
sung,  which  I  do  not  recollect  to  have 
heard  before.  There  seem  to  be  two 
versions  of  it  One  runs:  “Gunpowder 
Treason  and  Plot,”  the  other,  “Inker- 
man,  Powder  and  Shot”  I  should 
have  referred  this  discrepancy  to  Mr. 
Carp,  but  I  know  that  he  suffers  a  good 
deal  from  gout  and  I  was  afraid  of  ir¬ 
ritating  him. 


20th.— At  the  Breakfast  of  the  Cleri¬ 
cal  Club  to-day,  remembering  what 
was  said  on  a  former  occasion  (see 
my  Journal  for  May  15),  I  raised  the 
question  whether  the  good  things 
which  one  so  constantly  hears  were 
really  said  as  they  are  repeated,  or  in¬ 
vented  by  raconteurs.  This  was  an¬ 
swered  by  Archdeacon  Buggins,  who 
was  formerly  a  curate  in  the  Oxford 
Diocese.  He  mentioned  that  he  was 
present  at  a  dinner-party  at  Cuddesdon 
when  Lord  Beaconsfield  asked  Bishop 
Wilberforce  why  he  was  called  “Soapy 
Sam;”  and  the  Bishop  instantly  replied, 
“Because  I  frequently  am  in  hot  water, 
and  always  come  out  of  it  with  clean 
hands.”  I  had  heard  this  anecdote  be¬ 
fore,  and  am  much  pleased  to  know 
that  it  is  historical. 

We  have  lately  bought  a  new  and 
very  beautiful  covering  for  the  draw¬ 
ing-room  sofa.  It  is  an  Art-fabric  of 
sage  green  and  primrose  yellow.  On 
seeing  it  for  the  first  time.  Dasher  ex¬ 
claimed:  “O  Liberty,  what  crimes  are 
perpetrated  in  thy  name!”  My  wife 
was  displeased,  and  I  thought  the 
humor  far-fetched. 

DECEMBER. 

1st.— In  these  long  winter  evenings,  I 
read  aloud  to  my  wife,  while  she 
works  at  a  white  book-marker  which  Is 
to  be  added  to  my  collection  at  Christ¬ 
mas.  I  am  now  reading  a  most  interest¬ 
ing  book  by  Sir  John  Lubbock,  called 
“Glimpses  of  the  Obvious.”  It  deals 
with  Literature,  Art,  Nature,  Health, 
Money,  Travel  and  many  similar  topics. 
My  wife  enjoys  these  readings  very 
much,  and  kindly  asks  my  curate  to 
join  us.  He  says,  however,  he  is  too 
busy  in  the  parish.  It  is  a  pity  when 
a  young  man  allows  parochial  zeal  to 
interfere  with  culture. 

10th.— The  newspapers  contain  co¬ 
pious  obituaries  of  Dean  Church.  My 
acquaintance  with  him  was  very  slight. 
I  think,  indeed,  that  we  never  talked 
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on  any  serious  subject  except  once  In 
1884,  when  he  took  me  aside  at  the 
Church  Congress,  and  told  me  that  my 
not  being  appointed  to  the  recently  va¬ 
cant  canonry  at  St.  Paul’s  was  in  no 
way  owing  to  him;  and  that  he  would 
much  rather  have  had  me  as  a  col¬ 
league  than  - ,  w'hom  he  thought 

greatly  overrated.  This  tribute  from 
so  eminent  a  man  was  very  gratify¬ 
ing.  The  slightness  of  my  acquaintance 
with  Dean  Church  reminds  me  of  what 
I  have  never  yet  noted— my  even 
slighter  acquaintance  with  Dean  Stan¬ 
ley.  To  him  I  never  spoke;  but,  cu¬ 
riously  enough,  I  happened  to  call  at 
the  Deanery  at  Westminster  the  day  he 
died. 

20th.  Boxing  Day.— I  do  not  feet 
well.  I  am  feverish,  and  my  head 
aches.  I  begin  to  doubt  whether  the 
custom  of  observing  religious  festivals 
by  larger  meals  than  usual  and  special 
kinds  of  food  is  salutary  for  body  or 
mind.  But  the  chains  of  custom  are 
not  easily  snapped.  Mos  pro  lege  is  a 
profound  saying. 

The  CornhiU  Magasine. 


31st.— I  have  got  the  Influenza.  I 
see  that  the  newspapers  call  it  the 
Russian  influenza;  and  Dr.  Snuffin  says 
that  the  microbe  is  generated  by  the 
bodies  of  the  Chinese  who  were 
drowned  last  year.  I  have  often 
preached  on  “The  Solidarity  of  the 
Human  Family,”  but  the  phrase  will 
henceforth  have  a  new  signiflcance  for 
me.  Meanwhile,  I  wish  I  could  think 
of  a  good  quotation  to  end  the  year 
with— something  at  once  new,  appro¬ 
priate  and  poetical.  My  wife  suggests 
some  lines  from  her  favorite  Cowper, 
which  with  much  espiiglerie,  she  has 
adapted  to  my  present  condition;— 

Now  the  distemper,  spite  of  draught  or 
pill. 

Victorious  seemed,  and  now  the  doc¬ 
tor’s  skill; 

And  now— alas,  for  unforeseen  mis¬ 
haps! 

They  put  on  a  damp  nightcap  and  re¬ 
lapse; 

They  thought  they  must  have  died, 
they  were  so  bad— 

Until  Egeria  almost  wished  they  had! 


THE  RUSSIAN  TRANS-ASIATIC  RAILWAY. 


If  Englishmen  will  modify  a  little 
their  conceptions  of  time,  and  remem¬ 
ber  that  to  Russians,  and  to  Asiat¬ 
ics,  a  year  of  life  does  not  matter 
much,  they  will  perceive  that  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  Trans-Asiatic  Railway, 
which  joins  tlie  Baltic  (and  will  short¬ 
ly  join  the  White  Sea)  with  the  Pacific, 
is  a  very  Important  event.  It  proves, 
to  begin  with,  that  the  Russian  Gov¬ 
ernment  can  form  a  great  conception 
and  carry  it  out  w’lth  Immovable  per¬ 
severance  to  a  successful  end.  It  was 
supposed  when  the  vast  undertaking 
was  announced  as  probable  that  money 
■would  fail,  that  labor  would  run  short, 
and  that  determination  would  falter; 
but  tliough  countless  obstacles  arose. 


the  will  of  the  central  power  never 
swerved,  and  mile  by  mile,  prov¬ 
ince  by  province,  the  Russian  oflicials 
and  engineers  and  workmen,  all  of 
whom  had  in  a  way  to  learn  their  busi¬ 
ness  under  new  conditions,  pressed  on, 
until  ten  years  and  a  half  after  its  com¬ 
mencement  the  work  was  ofliclally  an¬ 
nounced  to  be  complete.  Much  of  it 
has,  of  course,  been  hurried,  and  much 
of  it  ■will  require  years  of  labor  to  be¬ 
come  what  an  engineer  on  the  Great 
Northern  would  pronounce  solid;  but  still 
a  railway  has  been  carried  through  the 
wide  steppes  and  endless  forests,  and 
over  the  broad  rivers— there  are  thirty- 
nine  tnilefi  of  bridges— and  through  the 
thinly  inhabited  but  amazingly  broad 
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valleys  of  Siberia,  on  to  Vladlvostock  great  rivers,  with  the  climate  of  South- 
and  the  shore  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  ern  Russia,  and  almost  its  fertility.  It 
with  no  break  save  at  Lake  Baikal,  will  maintain,  it  Is  calculated,  forty 
where  mighty  steamers  built  to  break  millions  of  people  in  comfort,  and  the 
ice,  carry  the  train  bodily  for  forty  people  are  only  waiting  to  be  main- 
miles.  Americans  would  be  proud  of  tained.  For  a  century  past  the  peas- 
such  a  feat,  and  we  do  not  see  why  the  antry  of  Russia  have  been  slowly  sllp- 
European  jealousies  of  Russia  should  ping  southward,  where  the  “black 
prevent  a  frank  acknowledgment  that  land”  will  grow  wheat,  their  rate  of 
she  has  added  much  to  the  power  of  increase  is  greater  than  our  own,  and 
communicating  within  the  world,  and  they  are  now  so  thick  upon  the  ground 
has  brought  the  less  accessible  half  of  that  they  gladly  seize  any  opportunity 
Asia  into  direct  touch  with  Europe,  of  emigrating  to  lands  not  too  unlike 
The  trains  at  present  must  be  few  and  their  own.  The  emigration  to  Siberia 
must  be  slow,  and  experience  will  bring  has  already  reached  one  hundred  thou- 
out  defects  that  it  will  cost  millions  to  sand  a  year,  the  Government  grants 
remove  while  the  line  is  almost  lost  thirty  acres  of  land  free  to  every  appli- 
in  regions  so  vast  and  so  thinly  popu-  cant,  with  exemption  from  taxes  for 
la  ted;  but  still  if  the  Czar  wished  to  three  years,  and  It  is  calculated  that 
visit  Vladivostock  he  could  reach  it  the  moment  the  railway  can  carry  them 
within  the  fortnight,  travelling  the  this  rate  will  be  more  than  doubled, 
whole  time  in  a  drawing-room  lighted  Their  seclusion  from  the  external  world 
by  electricity.  That  is  an  astonishing  in  Siberia  is  no  more  to  them  than  it  is 
change  for  Northern  Asia,  as  great  a  to  peasants  in  Bengal  or  farmers  in 
change  as  the  Americans  effected  Iowa;  they  make  a  world  of  their  own. 
when,  driving  a  line  through  endless  .Vs  they  emigrate  by  families,  the  rate 
expanses  of  mountain,  valley  and  des-  of  increase  should  be  as  rapid  as  that 
ert,  they  brought  San  Francisco  and  of  Russia,  so  that  by  1950  there  may 
the  whole  Western  Pacific  into  connec-  be  twenty  millions  of  sturdy  peasants 
tlon  with  Washington  and  their  great  in  Siberia  who  will  not  only  cultivate 
Atlantic  cities.  We  doubt  if  that  feat,  the  soil,  but  extract  the  minerals  In 
which  so  greatly  increased  the  Euro-  which  many  of  the  more  mountainous 
peau  impression  of  American  resources,  divisions  of  the  country  are  singularly 
displayed  their  skill  and  their  quality  rich.  They  will  add,  as  it  were,  a 
V  of  indoinitableness  more  than  this  one  whole  nation  to  the  strength  of  Ryj^sia, 

performed  almost  in  silence  by  the  Rus-  for  they  will  not  form  a  s^arate 
sians.  colony,  but  an  addition  to  the  pppsent 

It  Is  worth  while  to  study  for  a  mo-  people,  with  the  same  laws,  the  same 
ment  the  effects  which  this  work,  at  administrative  system,  and  the  same 
least  as  great  as  the  Suez  Canal,  must  liability  to  conscription.  It  is  as  if 
ultimately  produce  on  European  politl-  Canada  were  added  to  Great  Britain 
cal  relations.  To  begin  with,  it  makes  with  no  intervening  sea,  and  waiting 
Asiatic  Russia  a  division  of  the  known  only  for  the  engineer,  the  mining  cap- 
world.  We  always  think  of  that  vast  tain  and  cheap  branch  railways.  Just 
section  of  the  earth’s  surface  as  if  It  imagine  what  our  power  w’^uld  be  in 
were  one  expanse  of  ice-bound  desert;  fifty  years.  The  Russians  seem  to 
but  at  least  one-half  of  It,  the  entire  have  no  fear  of  separation,  provided 
South,  in  fact,  with  an  area  equal  to  they  can  keep  out  the  Chinese,  who 
more  than  half  Russia,  Is  a  land  of  will  be  almost  as  much  attracted  to  the 
forest  and  broad  valleys  drained  by  region  ns  their  own  people;  and.  Indeed, 
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modern  experience  seems  to  show  in 
America,  in  Africa  and  in  India  that 
distances  separate  iittle  compared  with 
differences  of  race,  and  ianguage,  and 
civliization. 

It  follows  almost  of  necessity  that 
with  this  new  population  filling  up, 
though  thinly,  all  the  intermediate 
spaces,  and  with  the  means  of  carriage 
as  complete  as  if  a  mighty  river 
stretched  from  Moscow  to  Newchwang, 
the  weight  of  Russia  in  the  Far  East 
must  be  indefinitely  Increased.  Jour¬ 
nalists  are  accustomed  to  point  out  that 
the  Trans-Asiatic  Railway  is  only  a 
single  line,  and  cannot  carry  armies, 
but  they  overlook  time  in  their  calcu¬ 
lations.  If  the  army  chiefs  at  St 
Petersburg  attempted  to  forward  two 
hundred  thousand  men  rapidly  to  the 
extreme  East  the  line  would  undoubted¬ 
ly  break  down;  but  they  can  slowly 
feed  by  its  means  a  dozen  camps,  each 
the  rallying  ground  of  a  corps  d’armee, 
and  slowly  but  steadily  keep  them  fed. 
Russian  soldiers  pack  close,  they  serve 
for  twelve  years,  their  chiefs  have 
years  before  them,  and  they  will  act 
upon  a  definite  plan  directed  to  a  single 
end— that  of  being  strong  where 
strength  is  required.  When  the  branch 
railways  are  completed  to  Kirin  and 
Newchwang,  they  will  be  able  to  march 
a  hundred  thousand  men,  fully  pro¬ 
vided,  to  Pekin,  and  keep  them  pro¬ 
visioned  and  supplied  with  munitions 
for  any  needful  time  entirely  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  sea.  The  journey  will 
not  have  been  from  Moscow,  but  from 
camp  to  camp  along  the  railway  line. 
That,  as  it  seems  to  us,  will  be  the 
peculiarity  of  the  Russian  position. 
China  can  fight  them  if  China  is  armed 
and  organized,  for  China  can  waste  sol¬ 
diers  as  recklessly  as  they  can;  but  if 
China  remains,  as  Pushkin  sang,  “in 
dotage  burled,”  the  maritime  peoples 
of  Europe  will  be  unable  to  help  her. 


Nothing  that  they  can  do  will  alter  the 
geographical  facts  or  prevent  Russia 
from  becoming  as  regards  Northern  Chi¬ 
na  the  one  predominant  Power.  They 
can  no  more  defend  Manchuria  than 
the  planet  Mars,  and  if  they  still  desire 
to  be  infiuential  in  China,  they  are  mad 
in  encouraging  the  Chinese  Court  tO' 
return  to  its  Northern  capital.  Russia, 
may  be  checked  by  want  of  pecuniary 
means,  or  by  pressure  upon  her  West¬ 
ern  frontier,  or  by  the  destruction  of 
her  sea-borne  trade,  but  upon  the  land 
frontiers  of  China  she  can  be  resisted 
by  the  Chinese  alone.  Assisted  and 
officered  by  Japanese,  they  may  be 
able  to  do  it,  but  nobody  else  can;  and 
if  Siberia  fills  up  as  Russians  expect, 
even  China  will  be  overtaxed.  For 
ourselves,  we  view  the  prospect  with 
equanimity,  not  seeing  In  the  least  why 
we  should  prefer  Chinese  to  Russians, 
either  as  friends  or  as  customers;  but 
it  is  vain  to  hide  from  ourselves  that 
a  great  shifting  of  power  is  taking 
place  with  the  development  and  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  Siberian  Railway.  That 
marvellous  shrinkage  of  the  world 
which  marked  the  latter  half  of  the 
last  century  has  extended  itself  to 
Northern  Asia.  The  vast  and  impas¬ 
sable  spaces  which  separate  that  great 
region  from  Europe  have  nearly  disap¬ 
peared,  and  we  shall  have  to  bear  the 
consequences  of  the  new  Juxtaposition, 
as  we  should  have  if  the  English  Chan¬ 
nel  were  suddenly  dried  up.  It  would 
be  ridiculous  in  the  latter  case  to  go 
about  whining  instead  of  organizing  a 
conscription,  and  it  is  nearly  as  ridicu¬ 
lous  to  complain  because  when  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  ministers  differ  at  Peking,  M. 
I.essar’s  representations  are  those 
which  are  weighed  first.  Li  Hung 
Chang,  though  he  may  have  been  cor¬ 
rupt,  knew  bis  business  and  the  real 
situation  of  his  country  in  reference 
to  Europe  well  enough. 
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BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS. 


Maxim  Gorky  (or  The  Bitter  One)  is 
a  pseudonym.  The  writer’s  real  name 
is  Alexey  Maximovich  Pieshkov. 

A  play  upon  which  Tolstoy  is  at  pres¬ 
ent  engaged  bears  the  cheerful  and 
characteristic  title  of  “The  Corpse.” 

M.  Jules  Verne  is  about  to  undergo 
an  operation  for  cataract,  the  effect  of 
which,  the  specialists  believe,  will  be 
completely  to  restore  his  sight.  He 
bas  just  finished  his  ninety-ninth 
novel. 

Nearly  three  thousand  periodicals  are 
published  in  Paris;  among  them  one 
hundred  and  forty  dailies.  Some  of 
these,  however,  exist  only  in  title,  for 
in  several  instances  the  same  matter  is 
utilized  under  different  names. 

The  Rev.  E.  J.  Hardy,  author  of 
“How  to  be  Happy  though  Married.” 
is  in  Hong  Kong,  whither  he  has  had 
to  follow  the  soldiers,  in  his  capacity 
of  chaplain  to  the  forces.  He  will 
have  two  years  to  spend  there,  and  he 
is  already  turning  his  experiences  to 
literary  account. 

The  Bampton  Lectures  have  been 
given  this  year  by  Dr.  Robertson, 
Principal  of  King’s  College.  London. 
They  have  been  published,  under  the 
title  of  “Regnum  Dei.”  The  purpose 
of  Dr.  Robertson  is  to  ascertain  the 
meaning  of  the  “Kingdom  of  God”  in 
its  original  prominence  in  the  teaching 
of  Christ. 

According  to  “Literature”  one  well- 
known  English  firm  of  publishers  runs 
a  good  deal  of  its  business  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  lines:— It  secures  a  popular  nov¬ 


elist;  offers  him  so  much  for  his  next 
book,  and  then  forms  a  little  syndicate 
in  the  City  to  share  the  expense,  A 
new  book  by  a  popular  author  is  a  con¬ 
siderably  safer  investment  than  many 
newly  discovered  gold  mines. 

In  the  preface  to  a  new  translation 
in  English  of  Tolstoy’s  “Sevastopol” 
an  amusing  story  is  told  of  the  way 
in  which  a  German  ti-anslator  handled 
the  Inscription  to  “Anna  Karenina:” 
“Vengeance  is  mine,  I  will  repay.” 
That  inscription  was  written  by  Tol¬ 
stoy  in  the  ecclesiastical  Slavonic  used 
l)y  the  .Russian  Church.  Having  an 
inkling  of  the  first  word,  and  misled  by 
tlie  sound  of  the  Slavonic  Az  (which 
means  /),  the  ti’anslator  produced  this 
rendering— “Revenge  is  sweet;  I  play 
the  ace.” 

Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  Includes  in  his 
“Personal  Reminiscences”  this  pleas¬ 
ant  bit  about  Browning:- 

Dear  old  Browning!  how  we  all  loved 
him;  how  we  listened  to  his  anecdotes; 
how  we  enjoyed  his  Improvised  “epi¬ 
taphs  in  country  churchyards,”  till  we 
broke  Into  shouts  of  laughter  as  we 
detected  the  amusing  forgery.  At  home 
In  the  smoking-room  of  a  club,  in  a 
lady’s  literary  tea-party,  in  a  drawing¬ 
room  concert,  or  In  a  river  picnic,  he 
might  have  passed  for  a  retired  diplo¬ 
mat,  but  for  his  buoyancy  of  mind  and 
brilliancy  of  talk.  His  heart  was  as 
warm,  his  moral  judgment  as  sound  as 
his  genius  was  original. 

Mr.  Balfour  is  about  to  publish  an 
eighth  edition  of  his  “The  Foundations 
of  Belief,”  to  which  he  has  contributed 
a  summary  and  Introduction  of  some 
length.  Intended  to  meet  various  criti¬ 
cal  objections  and  to  prevent  misun- 
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ilerstaudiugs  couceruing  the  aim  of  his 
work,  lu  the  course  of  this  Introduc- 
tlou  he  remarks:— 

Nothing,  and  least  of  all  what  most 
we  value,  has  come  to  us  ready  made 
from  Heaven.  Yet  If  we  are  still  to 
value  It,  the  modern  conception  of  its 
natural  growth  requires  us  more  than 
ever  to  believe  that  from  Heaven  In 
the  last  resort  It  comes. 

The  London  County  Council  Is  be¬ 
ginning  to  pay  some  attention  to  the 
literary  traditions  of  tue  city.  It  re¬ 
cently  announced  a  “Smollett-street,” 
and  now  it  has  bestowed  the  name  of 
“Little  Dorrit’s  Playground”  upon  the 
new  open  space  in  Southwark,  near 
what  remains  of  the  old  Marshalsea 
Prison.  The  whole  of  the  debtors’ 
portion  of  the  Marshalsea  Prison  is 
left,  and  It  Is  still  possible  to  climb  the 
stairs  to  “the  top  story  but  one”  which 
probably  included  the  very  room  occu¬ 
pied  by  Dickens’s  father  and  family; 
and  Little  Dorrit’s  garret  can  be  found 
without  difficulty. 

Apropos  of  the  publication  by  tlie 
Hakluyt  Society  of  a  translation  of  the 
original  Spanish  manuscript  describing 
Mendana’s  discovery  of  the  Solomon 
islands  in  ]5(>7,  during  his  search  for 
the  fabulous  continent  of  the  Incas, 
“Literature”  remarks  that  these  islands 
afford  probably  the  only  instance  in 
history  of  an  island  race  having  been 
visited  and  minutely  described  350 
years  ago,  and  then  left  unvlslted  and 
untouched  by  civilization  almost  to 
our  own  day.  The  islands  were  so  lost 
to  geographers  that  they  were  at  last 
believed  to  be  fabulous  and  expunged 
from  the  charts.  Meanwhile,  during 
this  long  period,  the  arts,  manners  and 
even  the  language  of  the  people  have 
remained  almost  unaltered. 

Close  readers  of  Mr.  Green’s  “Short 
History  of  the  English  People”  became 


aware  of  a  change  in  the  plan  of  the 
work  after  the  year  lOGO.  The  reason 
of  this  change  is  thus  stated  by  Mr. 
Green  himself  in  a  letter  published  in 
the  recent  volume  of  his  correspon¬ 
dence: 

The  truth  was  that  when  I  reached 
1660  I  had  to  face  the  fact  that  the 
book  must  have  an  end,  and  that  I 
must  end  it  in  about  800  pp.  Some- 
tiling  had  to  be  thrown  overboard,  and 
I  deliberately  chose  “Literature,”  not 
because  Dryden  or  Pope  or  Addison  or 
Wordsworth  were  strange  to  me,  for 
I  knew  them  better  than  the  earlier 
men,  and  have  much  that  I  want  to 
say  about  them,  but  because  it  seemed 
to  me  that  after  1660  literature  ceased 
to  stand  in  the  forefront  of  national 
characteristics,  and  that  Science,  In¬ 
dustry,  etc.,  played  a  much  greater 
part. 

Ernest  Seton-Thompson  has  written 
in  a  lighter  vein  than  is  his  wont  in 
his  new  volume,  “Lives  of  the  Hunted,” 
and  many  readers  will  welcome  the 
lessening  of  emotional  tension.  Krag, 
the  Kootenay  Ram,  indeed,  makes  ns 
poignant  an  appeal  to  the  sympathies 
as  did  Lobo  or  the  Pacing  Mustang, 
but  his  is  almost  the  only  tragedy  in 
the  book.  The  happy  ending  which 
the  preface  protests  can  only  be  given 
to  an  animal’s  biography  by  leaving  it 
incomplete,  is  conceded  to  the  coyote, 
the  mother-teal,  the  kangaroo-rat  and 
Chink  the  puppy,  but  there  are  plenty 
of  hairbreadth  ’scapes  before  it  is 
reached.  All  the  sketches  are  marked 
by  the  power  of  observation  and  the 
rare  narrative  gift  which  have  led  so 
many  critics  to  prefer  Seton-Thompson 
realism  to  Kipling  romance,  and  the 
illustrations  are  as  irresistible  as  ever. 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 

The  “Stray  Papers”  from  the  hither¬ 
to  uncollected  writings  of  William 
Makepeace  Thackeray,  which  Mr, 
Lewis  Melville  has  exhumed  from  va- 
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rious  magazines,  reviews  and  Journals, 
beginning  with  the  great  novelist’s  un¬ 
dergraduate  days  and  coming  down  as 
late  as  1847,  may  not  always  be  of  the 
first  literary  importance,  and  in  some 
instances  their  paternity  may  be  doubt¬ 
ful;  but  they  do  afford  a  chance  to 
study  the  growth  of  Thackeray’s  whim¬ 
sical  humor,  and  some  of  them  have  an 
unmistakable  Thackeray  fiavor.  Few 
reputations  could  endure  better  than 
Thackeray’s  such  a  reprinting  of  forgot¬ 
ten  and  unimportant  literary  products, 
for  his  distinctive  genius  manifested 
Itself  early,  and  there  is  nothing  dis¬ 
creditable  in  even  the  crudest  of  these 
early  performances.  The  papers,  which 
fill  a  bulky  volume  and  are  appropri¬ 
ately  Illustrated,  are  an  Interesting  con¬ 
tribution  to  Thackerayana.  George  W. 
Jacobs  &  Co. 

The  pleasurable  anticipations  awak¬ 
ened  by  the  announcement  of  the  “Tem¬ 
ple  Bible”  are  fully  realized  in  the 
initial  volume,  “Genesis,”  edited,  with 
an  introduction  and  notes,  by  Profes¬ 
sor  A.  H.  Sayce.  The  format  is  an 
exact  reproduction  of  the  “Temple 
Shakespeare”  which.  It  will  be  remem¬ 
bered,  is  of  a  broader  page  than  the 
“Temple  Classics.”  The  text  Is  that 
of  the  Authorized  Version,  but  printed 
with  paragraph  divisions  instead  of 
by  chapters  and  verses.  The  Introduc¬ 
tion  is  a  compact,  careful  and  uncon- 
troverslal  statement  of  the  results  of 
modern  scholarship  so  far  as  they 
throw  light  upon  uie  Scripture  records; 
and  the  notes  are  brief.  The  vignette 
Is  an  exquisite  panel  reproduction 
from  Sir  Edward  Burne-Jones’s  pic¬ 
ture  “The  Days  of  Creation.”  Added 
to  the  notes  Is  a  “Synchronism  of  An¬ 


cient  History”  and  a  unique  and  very 
interesting  guide  to  passages  in  Eng¬ 
lish  literature  which  were  obviously 
suggested  by  incidents  recorded  in  the 
Book  of  Genesis.  The  dainty  little 
volume  and  the  series  which  It  opens 
can  hardly  fail  of  finding  an  instant 
welcome.  The  J.  B.  Lippincott  Com¬ 
pany  are  the  American  publishers. 

So  elusive  a  personality  as  that  of 
Kobert  Louis  Stevenson  may  well  escape 
the  most  affectionate  and  painstaking 
of  biographers.  Doubtless  not  all  of 
Stevenson  is  contained  In  the  two  vol¬ 
umes  in  which  his  cousin,  Mr.  Gerald 
Balfour,  presents  the  story  of  his  life. 
(Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.)  If  Mr.  Hen¬ 
ley  is  to  be  believed,  much  has  been 
deliberately  omitted  which  was  an  es¬ 
sential  part  of  the  real  Stevenson;  yet 
would  It  have  been  worth  while  to 
tell  It  all?  Perhaps  the  truth  lies  some¬ 
where  between  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr. 
Henley.  However  that  may  be.  It  is 
a  charming  biography  which  Mr.  Bal¬ 
four  has  given  us;  appreciative,  sym¬ 
metrical  and  full  of  human  interest. 
If  a  good  deal  of  space  is  devoted  to 
Stevenson’s  ancestry  and  his  youth.  It 
Is  not  disproportionate,  since  to  under¬ 
stand  Stevenson,  it  is  necessary  to 
know  the  strains  of  blood  that  were  In 
him,  what  kind  of  folk  were  his  fore¬ 
bears  and  what  were  the  influences 
which  shaped  his  youth.  Mr.  Balfour 
has  been  able  to  draw  upon  many  hith¬ 
erto  unpublished  scraps  of  Stevenson’s 
personal  recollections;  so  that  some 
whole  chapters  come  near  to  being  au¬ 
tobiographic.  Altogether  this  is  one  of 
the  three  or  four  really  notable  biog¬ 
raphies  of  the  season. 
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